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Another  Southern  California  trend  emerges 


at  do  you  want  to  do 
this  weekend?" 


want  to  do? 


(Why  you'll  never  hear 
this  conversatim  in  San  Diego.) 


Top 

Billing 
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Rocker 
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new,  old 
Mexico 


Life  in  this  town  is  more  than  sprouts,  sand  and  sunscreen.  It’s  German  cinema, 
Tibetan  artifacts,  performance  art  and  Elvis  Costello. 

In  fact,  there’s  so  much  to  do  and  see,  we  redesigned  our  Weekend  section 
just  to  give  our  readers  a  better  look  at  all  the  choices.  It  made  for  easier 
reading  too — after  all,  there’s  no  time  to  waste  when  you’re  in  pursuit  of  culture. 
So  when  it’s  Friday,  everyone  here  knows  what  to  do.  Reach  for  Weekend. 


Congratulations! 


Tribune  Media  Services 

Robert  S.  Reed,  Chairman/CEO 
David  D.  Williams,  President/COO 


Winning  is  a  tradition  with 
Jeff  MacNelly.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  editorial  cartoonist 
began  his  career’s  winning 
streak  with  nothing  less  than  a 
Pulitzer  Prize.  Soon ...  it  was 
followed  by  two  more.  And 
then ...  the  George  Polk  Award 
and  a  pair  of  Reubens.  And  along  the  way ...  two  of 
the  annual  Washington  Journalism  Review  awards. 

And  now ...  the  1991  Sigma  Delta  Chi  National 
Award  for  editorial  cartooning.  The  tradition 
continues. 
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WinningiTradition 


For  rates  and  information  call  John  Matthews,  Vice  President/Sales  at  8001523-8923  or  3121222-8650. 
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Fostering 

Newspaper  Careers 


Times  1991  Summer  Interns 


In  1955,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  hired  10  college  students 
to  work  during  the  sununer 
months,  thus  establishing  one  of 
the  first  newspaper  summer 
intern  programs  in  the  nation. 
That  fledgling  program  has 
grown  over  the  years  —  this 
summer  we  welcome  25 
students  from  colleges  across 
the  country. 

These  paid  interns  are  assigned 
to  various  departments 
including  News,  Photo, 
Marketing  and  Production, 
where  they  are  given  regular 
assignments.  In  addition,  they 
attend  seminars  on  ethics,  news 
writing,  graphics  and  business 
practices. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
believes  that  the  future  of 
newspaper  publishing  requires 
a  steady  stream  of  bright,  new 
talent.  Our  summer  intern 
program  provides  “hands-on” 
experience  to  the  next 
generation  of  newspaper 
professionals. 


&t.petersbur0  Simes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Laigest  Newspaper 
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JUNE 

27- 29 — Texas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas. 

28- 29— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Hilton  Head, 

S.C. 


30-7/3 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  National  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Annual  Sales  Conference,  Marriott  Copley  Place,  Boston, 
Mass. 


JULY 

10-14— International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12-13— Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Grand  Hotel,  Macki¬ 
nac  Island,  Mich. 

12-14 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Orange  Beach, 
Ala. 


12-14 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Summer 
Meeting,  Midland,  Texas. 

15-18 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Meeting,  Myrtle  Beach  Hilton,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

17- 21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Grove  Park 

Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

18- 20— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Eureka  Springs. 

Ark. 


21-24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Conference,  Monterey,  Calif. 

24-28 — American  Society  of  Magazine  Editors,  Annual  Convention  &  Job 
Fair,  Hyatt  Regency  Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

24-28 — National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Annual  Convention,  Wes- 
tin  Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

31-8/2— Northeast  Regional  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Mystic 
Hilton,  Mystic,  Conn. 

AUGUST 

7-10 — Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
Annual  Convention,  Boston  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  Mass. 

15-18— Mid  Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  Fall 
Sales  Conference,  Myrtle  Beach  Hilton,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

21-24 — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Convention,  Seat¬ 
tle  Sheraton  Hotel  and  Towers,  Seattle,  Wash. 


SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

JUNE 

20 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Desktop  Publishing  Technol¬ 
ogy  Workshop,  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

22 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Increasing  Pressroom  Produc¬ 
tivity  Seminar,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

22— New  England  Newspaper  Associaton,  Classified  Sales  Staff  Work¬ 
shop,  Marriott  Hotel,  Burlington,  Mass. 

23-26 — American  Press  Institute,  Copy  Editors  Workshop,  Sunnyvale  Hilton, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

23- 26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Leadership  in  the 

Newsroom  Workshop,  Marriott  Hotel  City  Center,  Denver,  Colo. 

24- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Web  Offset  Newspa¬ 

per  Press  Operation  Seminar,  ANPA  Headquarters.  Reston,  Va. 

27 — Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Troy,  Ohio. 
28-29 — Graphic  Services  &  Seminars  Inc.,  Prepress  Color  Workshop, 
Graphic  Arts  Institute,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

JULY 

12-14 — Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Managing  Color  Workshop,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism-Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III. 

18 — Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Longmont,  Colo. 
18 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Post 
Press  Technology  for  the  Sheet  Fed  Printer,  O'Hare  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

22 — Foundation  for  American  Communications  (FACS),  Institute  on  Eco¬ 
nomics  for  Journalists,  Marconi  Conference  Center,  Marshall,  Calif. 
22-26 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Orientation  11/Methods  &  Tech¬ 
nologies  of  the  Printing  Process-Advanced,  California  Polytechnic 
State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
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Colin  Pratt 

Classified  Ad  Manager 

He  wants  to  increase  productivity. 

□ 

He  demands  a  system  that  can  handle  ads  in  12  papers. 

□ 

He  needs  to  paginate  four  dailies. 

□ 

And  he  doesn’t  want  to  worry  about  it ! 


HisSystaii;Sir 


System  Integrators,  Inc.® 

Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers.® 


®  Registered  Trademarks  of  System  Integrators,  Iik.  P.O.  Box  13626,  Sacramento  CA  95853 


The  4th  Estate 


About  Awards 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


■  remember  the  goop  old  oats  -  when  reaqan  took 

AfTEKNOON  NAPS,  DIDN’T  PLAY  QOLF  OR  TENNIS,  NEVER 
WENT  JOGGING  OR  FISHINQ  OR  SPEED  BOATING  — 
-*  HEAVEN  HELP  05  WHEN  THIS  GUYS  lOO^*  AGAIN  -/  " 


Olive  Branch  Awards.  Three  newspapers  were  singled 
out  for  journalistic  excellence  in  reporting  and  comment¬ 
ing  on  East-West  relations  and  the  security  of  the  planet. 
The  Olive  Branch  Awards  are  given  each  year  by  the 
Center  for  War,  Peace  and  the  News  Media  in  the  New 
York  University  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  the  Editors’ 
Organizing  Committee,  made  up  of  editors  and  writers  of 
national  magazines;  and  the  Writers’  and  Publishers’ 
Alliance. 

The  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune  was  honored  for  a 
series  of  stories  by  Laurence  Spohn,  a  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  writer  who  examined  the  nuclear  fusion  research 
program  in  the  United  States. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  was  cited  for 
“Journey  of  a  Lifetime:  Georgia  to  Georgia,”  its  extensive 
coverage  of  the  largest  U.S. -Soviet  citizen  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  ever  organized.  Some  300  people  were  involved  in 
the  group  swap  between  the  peoples  of  Georgia,  the  south¬ 
ern  state,  and  Georgia,  the  Soviet  Republic,  with  each 
group  experiencing  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  other. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  was  honored  for  a  special  two- 
part  story  by  reporters  Robin  Wright  and  Doyle  McMa¬ 
nus,  “Seeking  a  New  World:  Shifting  Realities  in  Global 
Power,”  an  examination  of  the  economic,  political  and 
ideological  changes  occurring  on  our  planet  as  we  head 
toward  the  year  2000. 


C.K.  Jefferson  Scholarship.  Dr.  Paulette  Harris,  profes¬ 
sor  of  education  at  Augusta  College  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  has 
been  awarded  the  third  annual  C.K.  Jefferson  Scholarship 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation  and  the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

The  scholarship,  which  covers  registration  and  travel 
expenses  to  ANPA  Foundation’s  annual  Conference  on  ' 
Newspaper  in  Education  and  Literacy,  recognizes  an  , 
instructor  of  an  NIE  credit-granting  course  co-sponsored 
by  a  newspaper  and  a  college,  university,  regional  or  state 
teacher  education  center. 

The  scholarship  was  established  in  1989  to  honor  C.K. 
“Ken”  Jefferson,  a  former  circulation  director  at  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  a  founder  of  the  NIE  program. 


About  Awards 


SDX  Foundation  winner.  Potomac  Senior  High  School 
student  Jennifer  Markiewicz,  of  Dunfries,  Va. .  will  attend 
the  Blair  Summer  School  of  Journalism  this  year  as  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  first  full  $2,400  scholarship  offered  by  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Foundation  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 

ASJMC  honor.  Mervin  Aubespin,  associate  editor  for 
development  of  the  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  is 
the  1991  recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Service  to  Journal¬ 
ism  Award  presented  by  the  Association  of  Schools  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 

The  award  recognizes  outstanding  dedication  and  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  field  of  journalism  and  mass  communica¬ 
tion.  Aubespin  is  being  honored  for  his  efforts  in  counsel¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  African-Americans  for  entry-level  and 
management  jobs  in  the  newspaper  industry. 


Sun  honors  Murphy.  Reg  Murphy,  chairman  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  Co.,  and  Henry  Baines  and  Edward  Hunt 
of  Stop  Shop  and  Save  Supermarkets  were  recently  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Henry  Parks  Award  for  outstanding  efforts 
to  promote  black  businesses  and  for  community  service. 
The  award  is  named  for  the  founder  of  the  Parks  Sausage 
Company,  a  national  black-owned  food  company. 

In  addition,  leaders  of  the  50  leading  black  businesses 
named  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  last  December  were  honored 
at  the  reception  at  the  Sun  May  29.  The  honorees  were 
featured  in  the  Black  Focus  section  of  the  Sun  newspa¬ 
pers,  a  yearly  special  section  on  black  businesses  in 
Maryland. 


East-West  Center  awards.  Derek  Davies,  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Hong  Kong  weekly  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review, 
and  Keith  Richburg,  on  leave  as  Southwest  Asia  bureau 
chief  for  the  Washington  Post,  were  presented  with  the 
Makana  Award  from  the  East-West  Center  in  Honolulu  for 
their  contributions  to  improving  the  understanding  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  and  service  to  the  community  at  large. 
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PubUcat'O"®' 


Publishers  on  Parade 

“Parade  fits  our  reader-Mendly 
information  style!’ 


“Readers  demand  relevant  information  presented  in  a  comfortable,  accessible 
format.  We’ve  strived  to  bring  our  newspapers  closer  to  that  model  in  the  past  year, 


and  readers  have  responded. 

“Our  daily  circulation  is  at  record  highs,  up 
more  than  50,000  year  over  year.  And  our  Sunday 
package,  which  features  Parade,  now  exceeds 
700,000  circulation. 

“With  quick-hitting  features  like  Personality 
Parade  and  the  Intelligence  Report,  profiles  of 
real  human  interest  and  authors  who  command 
attention.  Parade  reaches  out  to  a  broad  base  of 
readers.  And  it  obviously  fills  their  need.” 


Featured  in  over 330  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


Goodls 


^^5 


D,,  IV.I'adf  ' 


PUBUSHE3?,THE  AIlAhTR  JCKJRNAL 
ANDTHE 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  Jsmes  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Investing  in  the  future 

For  an  industry  that  has  made  a  habit  of  crying  poor  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  newspapers  are  investing  in  their  future  at  a  record  rate 
with  expenditures  in  plant  and  equipment. 

According  to  the  annual  survey  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  capital  expenditures  by  newspapers  this  year 
will  approximate  $1.6  billion,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  record  spent 
in  19^.  Almost  a  third  of  that  will  be  spent  on  plant  expansion  and 
modernization.  This  doesn’t  sound  like  an  industry  that  believes  it  is 
on  its  last  legs. 

Equipment  manufacturers  and  suppliers  apparently  agree  with 
that  assessment.  They  have  packed  320,000  square  feet  of  exhibition 
space  at  ANPA/TEC  in  Las  Vegas  this  week  with  323  exhibits  large 
and  small  demonstrating  the  machinery  and  the  systems  that  will  be 
used  to  produce  tomorrow’s  newspapers. 

The  promises  of  the  past,  including  pagination,  are  being  realized. 
Now  we  may  be  entering  the  age  of  the  robot.  Presently  being 
applied  to  preparing  newsprint  rolls  for  splicing  in  150  seconds,  these 
devices  will  certainly  be  applied  in  other  areas  of  production  where 
feasible.  Voice-driven  word  processors  will  benefit  not  only  the  hand¬ 
icapped  reporter,  it  will  enable  all  reporters  to  leave  those  portables 
at  home  and  telephone  their  stories  directly  into  the  processor.  Who 
knows,  we  may  eventually  produce  a  news  product  untouched  by 
human  hands.  Add  a  robot  or  two  here  and  there,  and  someday  we 
may  publish  the  entire  paper  untouched  by  human  hands. 

The  point  is  that,  despite  the  decline  in  advertising  and  circulation 
and  the  struggle  to  maintain  readership,  no  one  in  the  newspaper 
business  believes  the  jig  is  up.  The  newspaper  of  tomorrow  may  not 
bear  much  resemblance  to  the  newspaper  of  today.  But  there  will  be 
newspapers  in  the  future.  Newspaper  executives  and  their  suppliers 
believe  the  future  is  bright  and  are  betting  their  money  on  it. 

Hamburgers  and  Coke 

Frank  McCulloch,  recently  retired  as  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  made  some  comments  about  what’s  wrong 
with  newspapers  that  deserve  as  much  attention  as  some  of  the  fancy 
surveys  we  have  read. 

Receiving  an  award  for  his  50-year  distinguished  career,  McCul¬ 
loch  said  that  editors  have  been  talking  to  each  other  in  “great 
pear-shaped  phrases,  which  we  then  publish  as  great  pear-shaped 
abstractions,  and  what  our  readers  really  want  to  know  is  why  the 
chuckholes  in  their  street  haven’t  been  filled.  We  tell  them  about  the 
socioeconomic  implications  of  a  debate  in  Botswana.  What  they  really 
want  to  know  is  what  the  guy  next  door  sold  his  house  for.  We  feed 
them  quiche  and  Evian  water.  They  want  hamburgers  and  a  Coke.” 

This  reminds  us  of  another  speech  many  years  ago  when  Jenk 
Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  scolded  editorial  writers  for 
being  soft  on  local  issues  while  they  speak  out  courageously  about  the 
situation  in  Afghanistan  because  they  have  no  Afghans  among  their 
readers. 

The  moral  is:  What  ingoing  on  down  the  street  can  be  more 
important  than  what  is  transpiring  elsewhere. 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
Audit  Circulations 

Bureau  Member 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
6  mo.  avg.  circulation  June  1990 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892; 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29,  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Disagrees  with  Copperud 


I  rarely  disagree  with  Roy  H.  Cop- 
perud’s  Editorial  Workshop,  but  I 
must  take  issue  with  his  comment  in 
No.  702  (May  11)  about  the  use  of  the 
attribution  “said  in  a  statement.” 

This  attribution  is  a  vital  method  to 
communicate  to  the  reader  that; 

1.  The  quotation  may  have  been 
crafted  not  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
attributed  but  by  a  public  relations 
practitioner,  who  submitted  the  quote 
to  the  purported  source  of  approval. 

2.  The  writer  did  not  have  direct 
contact  with  the  person  being  quoted, 
and  therefore  did  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  clarify  the  quote  or  probe  for 
additional  information.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  in  stories  when 
quotes  from  interviews  are  mixed 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Seven  hundred  thirty-nine  regis¬ 
trants  attend  the  15th  Annual  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Buffalo  including  500  news¬ 
paper  executives. 

*  *  * 

A  Senate  committee  is  considering 
a  proposal  to  investigate  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  cen¬ 
tered  on  editorializing  by  radio  news 
commentators  and  the  single  owner¬ 
ship  of  radio  stations  and  newspapers 
in  a  single  community. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  14,  1941 

Correction 

In  the  May  18  “About  Awards” 
column,  it  was  reported  that  the  top 
prize  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  Editors 
Association  Awards  had  been 
awarded  to  Jerrold  Ladd  for  “Out  of 
the  Madness.” 

E&P  failed  to  report  that  the  article 
appeared  in  Dallas  Life,  a  Sunday 
magazine  insert  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 

National  folds 

As  E&P  went  to  press  this  week.  The 
National,  the  daily  sports  newspaper, 
announced  it  would  fold  after  losing 
some  $100  million  over  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  More  details  on  the  demise 
of  the  National  will  appear  in  next 
week’s  E&P. 


with  quotes  from  prepared  state¬ 
ments. 

In  my  view,  far  too  much  of  today’s 
print  journalism  is  actually  nothing 
more  than  verbatim  or  slightly  rewrit¬ 
ten  press  releases.  The  attribution 
“said  in  a  statement”  at  least  allows 
the  reader  to  know  what  he  or  she  is 
receiving. 

We  must  always  strive  to  eliminate 

He  tells  what’s  wrong 

Having  read  the  March  30  E&P,  it 
is  no  surprise  that  newspaper  reader- 
ship  is  down  and  journalism  is  held  in 
such  low  esteem  today. 

Your  editorial  states  that  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  83%  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  support  military  restriction  on 
news  coverage  during  war,  and  attrib¬ 
utes  this  attitude  to  lack  of  curiosity 
and  apathy. 

What  you  and  most  of  the  media  fail 
to  understand  is  that  the  American 
people’s  justifiable  concern  for  the 
lives  of  those  brave  men  and  women 
fighting  the  war  motivated  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  see  potentially  harmful  infor¬ 
mation  suppressed. 

In  the  article,  “Journalist  or  partici¬ 
pant?”  Sacramento  Union  editor 
Joseph  Farah  is  accused  of  various 
conservative  thought-crimes. 

For  instance,  he  tells  his  reporters 


excess  verbiage,  but  the  attributions 
“said  in  a  statement,”  “said  in  an 
interview  Monday,”  and  so  on,  are  an 
important  tool  for  the  diligent 
reporter.  Used  correctly,  they  can 
help  restore  credibility  to  a  profession 
which  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get  in 
that  area. 

John  M.  Wylie  II 

(Wylie  is  publisher  of  the  Oologah 
[Okla.]  Lake  Leader.) 

with  the  media 

to  use  a  neutral  term,  “homosexual,” 
for  people  who  practice  homosexual¬ 
ity.  He  also  commits  the  sin  of  not 
allowing  the  use  of  a  loaded  term, 
“assault  rifle,”  in  place  of  the  more 
accurate,  “semi-automatic  rifles.” 
To  top  it  off,  he  wants  his  paper  to 
refer  to  clinics  where  abortions  are 
performed  as  “abortion  clinics” 
rather  than  a  nebulous  one,  “wom¬ 
en’s  health  center.” 

That  these  sensible  suggestions  are 
seen  as  an  aberration  is  evidence  of 
just  how  far  journalism  has  departed 
from  objectivity  and  from  the  thinking 
of  most  Americans. 

Dave  Roberts 

(Roberts  is  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Brentwood  [Calif.]  News.) 


NEW! 


Lynn  Harper 


with  Lynn  Harper 

Most  of  your  readers  are  trying  to 
diet.  Most  of  your  readers  will 
want  to  read  Lynn  Harper. 

This  weekly  diet  column  is  already 
a  winner  at  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
Now  that  it's  going  national,  why 
not  test  it  in  your  paper? 


Call  Connie  White,  The  New  York 
Times  Syndicate,  at  800-972-3550  or 
(213)  785-9613;  fax:  (213)  785-0613. 


BONUS:  F]arn  revenue  with  Lynn  Harper’s  new  9()0-number  diet  line! 
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Meeting  the 
Challenge 

Huntsville,  The  Most  Affluent  Market  in  Alabama 


The  Huntsville  Times  and  Huntsville 
News,  institutions  in  the  community  for 
decades,  are  preparing  to  move  into  the 
next  century  and  to  continue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  area  we  serve. 

With  the  installation  of  a  new  TKS  press 
and  expansion  of  our  distribution  center, 
we  are  bringing  a  larger,  sharper  news¬ 
paper  package  to  our  readers’  doorsteps. 

We  are  meeting  the  challenge  and 
answering  the  needs  of  the  times. 


The  Greater  Huntsville  Market,  sprawling 
across  the  North  Central  edge  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
markets  in  the  U.S.  today. 


The  "new"  Huntsville  was  spawned  in  the 
development  and  expansion  of  its  huge 
N.A.S.A.  space  facility.  The  challenge  of 
going  beyond  our  planet  keeps  this  rich 
marketplace  growing  with  a  trained  high- 
tech  talent  pool.  All  market  indices  are 
prime  and  positive. 


xrPtaimiw 

*bom  to  preach' 


Huntsville  News 


CTheiiuntsinUe  (Rme$ 

Huntsville  News 


Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


Manilow  iioea  best 

Atlanta's  Oomo  ' 

sweet  dome 
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June  8-12 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 


Managing  in  tough  times 

Newspaper  executives  warned  that  traditional  methods 
of  doing  business  may  not  get  them  through  the  recession  this  time 


By  John  Consoli 

The  sluggish  economy  has  affected 
newspapers  as  adversely  as  it  has  all 
other  segments  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  but  newspapers  cannot  stand 
pat  and  hope  to  ride  out  the  storm  or 
they  risk  extinction  down  the  road. 

That  message  was  stressed  at  the 
opening  day  general  session  of  this 
year’s  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Technical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Las  Vegas. 

Touching  on  the  theme  “Managing 
in  Tough  Times,”  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  were  repeatedly  told  it  cannot  be 
business  as  usual  and  that  simply  lay¬ 
ing  off  employees  and  cutting  costs 
will  not  assure  survival  into  the  next 
decade. 

Instead,  newspaper  executives 
were  advised  to  continue  to  invest  in 
technology  and  improve  and  diversify 
their  products.  They  also  were 
advised  to  listen  to  their  customers. 

“We  must  continue  to  invest  in  and 
expand  our  utilization  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  technological  change 
we  see  if  we  are  to  enhance  our 
revenue  potentials,”  Ralph  Martin, 
vice  president/  division  manager, 
Metro  Division,  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers  Corp.,  told  the  opening  day  audi¬ 
ence. 

In  past  economic  downturns,  Mar¬ 
tin  said,  newspapers  continued  to 
“enjoy  generally  high  margins  of 
operating  profit  and  some  degree  of 
security  relative  to  competition.” 

However,  changing  reader  life¬ 


styles  due  to  the  growth  of  the  cable  tv 
industry,  more  women  in  the  work¬ 
force,  more  active  children,  more 
affordable  travel  opportunities,  and 
such  home  electronic  luxuries  as  CD 
players  and  video  games,  mean  that 
the  newspaper  of  the  future  will  have 
to  be  ready  to  compete  greater  than 
ever  before  for  a  reader’s  time  and 
interest. 

At  the  same  time,  traditional  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  reaching  spe¬ 
cific  market  segments  rather  than 
searching  for  advertising  vehicles 
with  mass  market  capabilities,  Martin 
said. 


continually. 

“Our  customers,  our  readers,  and 
our  advertisers  are  arguing  with  us,” 
said  Rickman.  “They’re  insisting, 
demanding,  that  we  listen  to  them, 
that  we  make  changes  in  the  way  we 
do  things  to  reflect  the  changes  they¬ 
’ve  made  in  the  way  they  do  things. 
They’re  telling  us  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  old  days  —  the  soft 
days  —  are  over. 

“They’re  telling  us  they  won’t  be 
taken  for  granted  any  more.” 

Rickman  said  Lee  Enterprises 
created  the  Lee  Group,  a  sales  team 
with  corporate-level  contacts  at 
Sears,  Montgomery  Ward,  J.C.  Pen- 


Although  newspapers  must  be  “ruthless”  in 
assessing  where  they  spend  their  money,  Martin 
advised  that  they  “develop  the  ability  to  embrace  new 
ideas,  while  routinely  challenging  old  ones” 


Although  newspapers  must  be 
“ruthless”  in  assessing  where  they 
spend  their  money,  Martin  advised 
that  they  “develop  the  ability  to 
embrace  new  ideas,  while  routinely 
challenging  old  ones.” 

Martin  and  two  other  speakers  on 
the  panel,  Ronald  Rickman,  vice 
president/newspapers,  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  and  Richard  Schlosberg, 
group  vice  president/newspapers. 
Times  Mirror,  stressed  the  need  to  get 
reader  input  and  to  improve  quality 


ney.  Target,  Radio  Shack  and  others 
in  1 988  in  order  to  simplify  the  rela¬ 
tionship  and  get  more  input  from 
advertisers. 

“Our  best,  our  most  loyal  cus¬ 
tomers  .  .  .  needed  to  interact  with 
us  in  new  ways.  They  needed  new 
information  with  us,”  Rickman  said. 
“We  began  to  realize  we’d  been 
stuck  in  a  ‘we-don’t-do-it-that-way’ 
attitude,  we’d  been  taking  our  finest 
customers  for  granted.  We  knew  we 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Mailroom  is  center  for  target  marketing 

Struggling  to  market  and  deliver  increasingly  targeted  audiences, 
newspapers  are  iooking  to  their  maiirooms  for  answers 


By  George  Gameau 

At  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association/Technical 
Exposition  and  Conference  in  Las 
Vegas,  mailroom  system  vendors 
were  rushing  to  provide  hardware — 
and,  increasingly,  software  —  that 
will  allow  newspapers  to  create  ever 
more  narrowly  targeted  ad  products 
and  to  produce  them  more  efficiently. 

More  than  ever,  products  included 
sophisticated  computer  systems 
designed  to  link  every  activity  from 
the  press  to  the  loading  dock. 

Major  vendors  either  introduced  or 
were  developing  overall  computer 
management  systems  to  monitor  and 
control  mailroom  activity.  The  new 
imperative  seemed  to  be:  A  stream  of 
papers  flowing  from  a  press  should 
not  dictate  what  the  mailroom  does, 
it  must  be  driven  by  the  specific  need 
of  the  delivery  trucks  at  the  loading 
dock. 

“Newspapers  are  looking  at  better 
serving  advertisers  with  zoned  distri¬ 
bution  and  the  ability  to  move  toward 
demographics,”  said  John  Connors 
Jr.,  president  of  Graphic  Manage¬ 
ment  Associates  Inc.  of  Southbor- 
ough.  Mass.  GMA  introduced  its 
GMAX  advanced  software  control 
system  and  a  group  management  sub¬ 
system. 

Based  on  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  computers,  the  system  down¬ 
loads  a  newspaper’s  circulation  data¬ 
base  and  uses  it  to  control  inserting, 
bundling  and  bundle  routing. 

The  demonstration  used  a  cable 
linking  GMA’s  SLS-1000  inserters  to 
a  circulation  system  in  Collier-Jack- 
son  Inc.’s  booth. 

“We  can  control  everything  from 
the  press  conveyor,  inserter,  counter¬ 
stacker  and  downstream  distribution 
and  tray  system,”  Connors  said. 

GMA  is  developing  the  first  cus¬ 
tomized  GMAX  installation  at  the 
Boston  Globe. 

Likewise  IDAB  Inc.  introduced 
NEWS-LINC  (Logically  Integrated 
Network  Control),  a  software  prod¬ 
uct  running  on  DEC  VAX  hardware 
and  incorporating  the  Oracle  rela¬ 
tional  database. 

When  a  delivery  truck  pulls  up  to 


the  dock,  the  system  scans  its  mani¬ 
fest  and  then  directs  post-press  sys¬ 
tems  to  create  the  newspapers  —  in¬ 
serts  and  bundles  —  it  requires.  The 
system  also  monitors  newsprint  sup¬ 
plies  and  automatic  guided  vehicles. 

“We’ve  done  all  the  individual 
components  before.  Now  we’re  put¬ 
ting  them  together,”  said  IDAB  prod¬ 
uct  manager  Laura  Moore. 

Elements  of  News-Line  have  been 
contracted  by  Richmond  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  Dagens  Nyeter. 

Such  systems,  for  example,  will 
automatically  instruct  inserters  when 
to  begin  inserting  preprints  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  zone. 


IDAB  controls  manager  Tim  Eick 
said  he  was  developing  expert  sys¬ 
tems  to  create  “a  new  level  of  control 
at  the  top”  that  will  make  decisions 
for  managers  based  on  past  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  Swiss-based  firm  Muller  Mar¬ 
tini  Corp.  also  was  developing  an 
overall  mailroom  management  sys¬ 
tem. 

“Instead  of  the  press  running  news¬ 
paper  production,  the  loading  dock  is 
going  to  run  it,”  said  Stan  Raphoon, 
newspaper  equipment  manager. 

The  underlying  trend  is  the  advent 
of  tailored  newspapers  to  meet  the 
increasingly  segmented  and  targeted 
needs  of  advertisers. 

Newspapers  are  already  doing  it  in 
zoned  advertising,  but  the  zones  are 
usually  big.  The  trend  is  under  way  to 
narrow  geographical  zones  to  ZIP 
codes  and  eventually  carrier  routes. 

The  next  step,  and  not  far  away, 
mailroom  vendors  say,  is  to  move 
from  selling  markets  defined  by  geo¬ 
graphical  boundaries  to  selling 
demographics  —  in  other  words,  the 
personal  newspaper,  with  news  and 
advertising  designed  for  individuals 
or  demographic  groups  based  on  their 


interests  or  income  and  spending 
characteristics.  Collier-Jackson  cir¬ 
culation  systems,  for  example,  in¬ 
clude  some  demographic  informa¬ 
tion. 

“A  year  ago  it  was  dialogue,  today 
it  is  action,”  said  Jeff  Elmore,  general 
manager  of  AM  Graphics’  AM  Sheri¬ 
dan  unit.  “You’ve  got  to  be  able  to 
deliver  a  targeted  product.”  He  said 
AM  Graphics  was  in  joint  develop¬ 
ment  with  two  newspapers,  which  he 
declined  to  name. 

The  technology  to  customize  print 
products  is  available  and  is  working  in 
the  magazine  industry,  where  AM 
Graphics  has  experience  with  its 


bindery  equipment,  Elmore  said. 

Jervis  Webb  Inc.,  the  materials 
handling  engineering  firm,  similarly 
announced  Basis/NP,  an  integrated 
software  system  for  managing  the 
flow  of  materials  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.  Based  on  expert  systems  soft¬ 
ware  from  Gensym  Corp.,  it  is  a  form 
of  computer-integrated  manufactur¬ 
ing  system  that  aims  to  apply  com¬ 
puterized  manufacturing  techniques 
from  other  industries  to  the  daily  cre¬ 
ation  of  newspapers. 

White  these  new  management  sys¬ 
tems  are  driven  by  marketing  needs, 
they  also  aim  to  minimize  waste  and 
to  maximize  efficiency  by  exerting 
tighter  management  control  of  semi¬ 
independent  newspaper  production 
processes. 

“Totalizing”  —  keeping  track  of 
every  material  and  time  —  is  a  word 
used  often  to  describe  system  func¬ 
tions. 

“The  way  for  newspapers  to  com¬ 
pete  is  to  get  smarter  about  building 
newspapers,”  said  Webb’s  Earl  Ray- 
nal  Jr. 

The  system  uses  pictures  of  news¬ 
print  rolls,  inserters  and  trucks  to 
keep  track  of  the  production  process. 


The  new  imperative  seemed  to  be:  A  stream  of 
papers  flowing  from  a  press  should  not  dictate  what 
the  mailroom  does,  it  must  be  driven  by  the  specific 
need  of  the  delivery  trucks  at  the  loading  dock. 
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In  other  mailroom  developments, 
Ferag  Inc.  showed  a  redesigned 
single-gripper  conveyor  and  a  pro¬ 
totype  of  a  20-into-one  inserting  sys¬ 
tem  designed  for  high-volume  insert¬ 
ing  at  U.S.  papers. 

Muller  Martini  showed  a  new  per¬ 


sonal  computer-based  stacker  con¬ 
troller,  and  Robert  Knott  said  the 
company  was  building  a  clamp,  or 
single-gripper,  conveyor  system  for 
the  Record's  new  plant  in  Morris 
County,  N.J. 

There  was  also  more  attention  to 


three-quarter  wrapping,  rather  than 
simply  bottom  wrapping  newspaper 
bundles  with  Kraft  paper. 

Designed  to  protect  bundles  better, 
three-quarter  wrappers  were  shown 
by  Quipp  Inc.  and  Ovalstrapping 
Inc. 


Inserters  go  straight 


By  George  Gameau 

The  geometry  of  newspaper  insert¬ 
ing  is  shifting  to  straight  lines  rather 
than  circles. 

After  dominating  the  market  for 
years  with  its  circular  carousel-type 
inserters,  AM  Graphics  has  begun 
selling  its  NP630  in-line  inserter.  It 
was  introduced  at  ANPA/TEC  last 
year  and  units  have  been  sold  or 
installed  at  the  Toronto  Star,  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  and  Seattle  News¬ 
papers. 

However,  the  NP630  followed  by 
four  years  Graphic  Management 
Associates’  1986  introduction  of  the 
SLS-1000,  a  straight  inserter  that  has 


sold  350  units  to  gain  a  majority  of  the 
market,  according  to  GMA  president 
John  F.  Connors  Jr. 

“We  feel  good  when  other  compa¬ 
nies  try  to  emulate  us,”  he  said. 

AM  Graphics  says  its  NP630  is  no 
copycat  but  was  designed  to  comple¬ 
ment  its  carousel  NP2299,  which  the 
company  continues  to  sell. 

“We  think  it’s  an  original  design,” 
said  AM  Graphics  general  manager 
Jeff  Elmore.  “We  see  a  need  for  both 
in  the  marketplace.”  He  said  the 
NP630  borrows  technology  from  AM 
Graphics  bindery  machines.  AM 
Graphics  promotes  it  as  “innovative” 
and  “the  most  reliable”  straight  line 
machine. 


The  straight  design  offers  generally 
greater  expandability  than  the  car¬ 
ousel  design,  loading  from  both  sides 
of  the  line  and  faster  speeds.  The 
straight  line  also  better  accommo¬ 
dates  the  increasingly  present  auto¬ 
mated  guided  vehicles. 

Besides  being  more  expandable-to 
30  inserting  stations,  instead  of  22  on 
the  carousel-the  NP630  was  designed 
to  fit  the  configuration  needs  of  news¬ 
papers,  Elmore  said. 

In  other  inserting  developments, 
Kansa  Inc.  introduced  a  new  off-line 
inserter  to  its  line  of  in-line  machines. 
The  Model  760  is  expandable  to  1 1 
stations. 


Atex  picks  up  CText  product  line 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

After  an  on-again,  off-again  court¬ 
ship,  Atex  Inc.  and  CText  Inc.  took 
the  plunge  in  Vegas  last  Sunday  at 
ANPA/TEC  91. 

In  an  exclusive  distribution  and 
technology  licensing  agreement,  Bil¬ 
lerica,  Mass. -based  Atex  acquired  the 
CText  product  line  and  source  code 
for  an  undisclosed  investment  in  the 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems  developer. 

Atex  now  has  worldwide  rights  to 
sales  of  DOS-  and  OS/2-based  CText 
editorial  and  classified  ad  systems 
(with  the  exceptions  of  Brazil,  Fin¬ 
land  and  Canada,  where  CText  had 
prior  distribution  agreements). 

An  Atex  spokesman  noted  the  deal 
gives  Atex  the  fruits  of  CText  product 
development,  while  CText  is  afforded 
greater  market  reach  through  the 
Atex  organization. 

“It  really  brings  fourth-wave  sys¬ 
tems  into  the  product  portfolio,”  said 
Atex  communications  and  public 
affairs  director  Mike  Akillian. 

The  agreement,  he  added,  “has 
been  one  of  several  alternatives”  the 
companies  have  considered  “for 
some  time.”  But  the  arrival  of  Brian 
Lacey  as  Atex  president  earlier  this 


year  brought  Atex  a  mandate  to  put 
Atex  on  a  build-or-buy  fast  track  in 
bringing  products  to  market. 

The  CText  product  line,  Akillian 
and  other  Atex  staffers  noted,  com¬ 
plies  with  the  Atex’s  open-architec¬ 
ture  strategy.  The  deal  preserves  the 
respective  market  strengths  of  the 
two  companies.  Generally ,CText  will 
serve  new  North  American  newspa¬ 
per  customers  with  circulations  under 
125,000,  and  Atex  will  target  larger 
papers.  Each,  however,  retains 
existing  customers  regardless  of  size. 

In  addition  to  the  large  Thomson 
chain,  for  example,  CText  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  the  Chicago  Tribune 


and  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press 
and  Times-Herald,  but  Atex  will  serve 
the  remaining  large  Tribune  Co.  dai¬ 
lies,  according  to  CText  product 
development  vice  president  Eugene 
Kiel.  “Our  customer  base  is  still  the 
same,”  he  added. 

Noting  that  in  the  past  year  his 
company  has  scaled  back  marketing 
efforts  in  favor  of  product  develop¬ 
ment,  Kiel  (who  moved  from  the  as- 
yet  unfilled  post  of  marketing  chieO 
said,  “We’re  pretty  happy  having  Atex 
handle  that.”  The  combined  product 
lines  will  be  marketed  internationally 
by  Atex. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


Attendance  off  by  30%  at  ANPA/TEC 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  said  about 
one-third  fewer  people  attended  its 
Technical  Exhibition  and  Conference 
this  year  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  tally  of  registrants  stood  at 
10,400  on  Monday,  compared  with 
about  15,425  last  year. 

The  decline  was  more  severe  than 
the  20%  drop  ANPA  had  projected. 

Overwhelmingly,  newspaper  execu- 
i  tives  stayed  home  because  of  the 


national  economic  recession,  which 
reduced  advertising,  and  conse¬ 
quently  travel,  at  most  papers. 

Both  vendors  and  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  talked  often  about  attendance. 

While  noticably  thinner  crowds 
sparked  some  vendors  to  joke  that  it 
looked  like  red  vendor  badges  out¬ 
numbered  blue  attendee  badges, 
many  others  praised  the  show  for  the 
quality  of  prospects  it  had  brought  in. 
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Stack  ’em  up! 


New  four-high  tower  ur^its  allow  existing  presses  to  add  color 


By  George  Gameau 

Stack  ’em  up  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  press  design  at 
ANPA/TEC. 

The  leading  exponent  was  Goss,  which  introduced  two 
four-high  tower  units  designed  for  its  huge  customer  base 
of  double-width  and  Urbanite  offset  presses. 

The  MetroColor  and  Urbanliner  units  are  designed  to 
allow  customers  to  add  more  color  capacity  to  existing 
presses,  as  well  as  to  be  used  in  new  installations.  They 
follow  the  success  of  the  Colorliner  four-high  offset 
design. 

ANPA/TEC  also  marked  the  first  announcement  and 
showing  of  the  four-high  Urbanliner  tower  unit.  Goss 
showed  three  new  stacked  units  with  on  old  unit  on  top. 

“This  configuration  takes  the  quality  level  a  notch 
higher,”  said  Goss’  Jerry  Bisch,  and  helps  newspapers 
satisfy  increasing  demand  for  better  and  more  color. 

Urbanliner  comes  in  22  3/4-inch  and  later  in  22-inch 
cutoffs.  It  fits  into  existing  Urbanite  press  lines.  Goss 
estimates  it  has  more  than  5,000  units  working. 

Introduced  last  January,  the  MetroColor  tower  unit  is 
designed  for  the  4,000  or  so  Metroliner,  Metro-Offset  and 
Headliner  Offset  presses  in  operation.  It  fits  into  existing 
press  lines  or  can  be  a  slightly  cheaper  —  15%  per  unit — 
alternative  to  the  Colorliner  in  new  installations. 

MetroColor  offers  many  of  the  characteristics  —  more 
color  and,  with  blanket-to-blanket  printing,  more  quality 
in  less  space  —  of  the  Colorliner  to  existing  offset  custom¬ 
ers  at  the  same  speed,  70,000  papers  an  hour. 

MetroColor  is  available  with  single-piston  or  digital 
inking  systems  and  with  a  variety  of  dampening  systems. 
More  than  80%  of  its  parts,  except  cylinders  and  side- 
frames,  are  common  to  Headliner  Offset  and  Colorliner 
units.  Its  microprocessor  controls  also  borrow  from  them. 

Goss’  Henry  L.  Cobb  said  the  tower’s  20-foot- 10-inch 
height  was  not  a  problem  for  most  printing  plants  because 
it  is  only  a  little  higher  than  most  balloon  formers. 

The  MetroColor  tower  got  its  first  public  showing  at 
ANPA/TEC.  Simultaneously,  a  letter  of  intent  for  10 
tower  units  was  announced  with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  other  press  developments,  MAN  Roland  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  its  first  Colorman  A  anilox  offset  newspaper 
press  sale  to  Aamulehti  of  Tampere,  Finland.  The 
40,000-paper-per-hour  press  installation  includes  32  print 
couples,  including  four  four-high  towers,  pasters  and  a 
folder. 

The  agreement,  valued  at  $30  million,  follows  four  years 
of  testing  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  scheduled  to  start  in 
1993. 

Aamulehti  sells  about  150,000  papers  a  day  in  Finland’s 
second-largest  city  and  is  part  of  a  major  media  company. 

DEV  Industries  Inc.  announced  the  first  two  installa¬ 
tions  of  its  four-high  2400  single-width  tower  unit,  which 
was  introduced  last  year,  at  Smurfit  Group  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  and  Le  Carillon,  in  France. 

KBA-Motter  Corp.  said  it  had  two  European  installa¬ 


tions  of  Koenig  &  Bauer  four-high  tower  units  using  anilox 
inking. 

Harris  Graphics  introduced  the  Mercury  single-width 
offset  press,  designed  to  replace  the  30-year-old  V-15.  It 
prints  30,000  papers  an  hour,  and  newsprint  is  loaded 
manually  using  a  hydraulic  jack. 

TKS  showed  a  prototype  of  a  sophisticated  press  man¬ 
agement  and  control  system  that  uses  pictures  on  a  touch¬ 
screen  terminal  to  keep  track  of  a  host  of  pressroom 
functions,  including  maintenance,  work  schedules  and 
work  records. 


Technicians  at  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems'  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  plant  prepare  the  prototype  Goss  Metro¬ 
Color,  a  four-high  stacked  arrangement,  for  shipment  to 
the  ANPA/TEC  exposition,  where  it  received  its  first 
public  showing.  The  new  press  is  designed  to  bring  many 
of  the  color  placement,  paging  and  print  quality  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  Goss  Colorliner  to  users  of  Goss  Headliner 
Offset,  Metroliner  and  Metro-Offset  presses. 
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Chicago  Tribune  to  buy  first  MetroColor  units 


In  a  deal  that  could  be  worth  $20 
million,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  buy  10  Goss 
MetroColor  four-high  towers  from 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems. 

The  two  companies  will  jointly  test 
the  prototype  unit  shown  at  ANPA/ 
TEC  at  Goss’s  Westmont,  III.,  lab. 

The  plan  to  add  a  MetroColor  tower 
to  each  of  the  Tribune’s  10  Metroliner 


press  lines  at  the  Freedom  Center 
hinges  on  performance  goals. 

At  $1.8  million  to  $2  million  per 
unit,  including  reel  tension  paster,  the 
deal  could  be  worth  $20  million. 

A  purchase  contract  was  planned 
for  February  1992. 

The  units  would  allow  the  Tribune 
to  run  80  pages  with  eight  pages  of 
process  and  eight  of  spot  color. 


“Our  customers  are  telling  us  that 
we  must  have  more  color  and  flex¬ 
ibility.  The  MetroColor  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  be  a  sound  and  economical 
approach  to  meeting  their  needs,” 
Rick  Surkamer,  director  of  press  and 
packaging  at  the  Tribune,  stated. 

The  announcement  at  ANPA/TEC 
coincided  with  the  press’s  first  public 
showing. 


Digital  image  archiving 

Half-dozen  vendors  show  electronic  photo  library  systems 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Two  years  ago  there  were  none.  A 
week  ago  at  ANPA/TEC  91,  six  ven¬ 
dors  showed  systems  for  electronic 
image  archiving,  ready  to  fill  the  one 
remaining  gap  in  all-digital  photo  han¬ 
dling  for  newspapers. 

According  to  George  Sinclair,  elec¬ 
tronic  archiving  is  more  important 
than  ever  with  the  emergence  of  the 
Kodak-Nikon  filmless  camera  that 
provides  images  already  in  digital  for¬ 
mat  and  of  higher  resolution  than  still- 
video  cameras. 

The  archiving  products  use  optical 
and/or  video  discs.  They  range  from 
systems  that  provide  indexing  and 
location  of  photos  to  those  that  also 
store  production-quality  images. 

Outside  of  newspapers,  electronic 
archives  already  had  been  developed 
to  serve  the  needs  of  businesses  and 
institutions  with  large  collections  of 
images,  but  only  in  the  last  year  have 
several  systems  been  adapted  to  or 
created  for  newspapers. 

The  first  few  appeared  at  the  last 
two  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  Digital  Photography 
Conferences.  Systems  at  ANPA/TEC 
91  were  demonstrated  by  or  in  the 
booths  of  familiar  industry  vendors. 

Elliott  Packer  showed  his  Instant 
Image  video  disc  image  archiving  sys¬ 
tem  at  Sinclair  Communications  Inc. 

“We  are  integrating  the  picture 
desk  with  the  library  system,”  said 
George  Sinclair,  whose  company 
markets  two  picture  desks.  Sinclair 
said  that  his  company  sells  the  sys¬ 
tems  and  Packer  sells  the  discs  and 
services,  in  arrangement  with  one  and 
possibly  two  wire  services. 


Instant  Image  (see  E&P  Feb.  1990 
photography  issue)  utilizes  video  disc 
technology  to  rapidly  sort  or  browse 
through  image  files  —  either  by 
browsing  images,  which  are  identified 
on  a  text  screen,  or  through  a  text 
screen  search  that  brings  up  the  corre- 
sponding  images.  Captions  are 
included  with  the  stored  pictures. 

“The  learning  curve  is  a  few  min¬ 
utes,”  said  Packer.  “That’s  im¬ 
portant  —  you  don’t  want  the  com¬ 
puter  to  get  in  the  way.” 


“In  a  pinch,”  said  Packer,  the 
video  image  could  be  used  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  small  black-and-white  pic¬ 
tures. 

Unlike  the  National’s  library,  the 
video  image  on  the  system  demon¬ 
strated  referred  to  the  location  of  the 
high-resolution  digital  image  on  the 
optical  disc. 

Packer  said  the  move  to  digital 
images  does  not  worry  him.  “The 
more  digital  images  they  make,  the 
better  off  1  am  because  I  can  keep 


Outside  of  newspapers,  electronic  archives  already 
had  been  developed  to  serve  the  needs  of  businesses 
and  institutions  with  large  collections  of  images,  but 
only  in  the  last  year  have  several  systems  been 
adapted  to  or  created  for  newspapers. 


It  is  the  system  employed  by  The 
National  to  reference  original  nega¬ 
tives  stored  in  labeled  envelopes. 
Each  video  frame  contains  a  different 
numbered  image,  the  numbers  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  numbers  on  the  filed 
negatives. 

Instant  Image  now  functions  with 
the  Macintosh.  In  the  system  shown 
at  TEC,  a  photo  would  be  scanned 
onto  a  magneto-optical  disc,  then 
passed  as  a  TIFF  file  to  a  Mac  for 
processing  in  image  editing  and  page 
layout  programs.  From  the  Mac,  it  is 
converted  to  video  to  assist  future 
searches. 


More  ANPA/TEC  91  coverage 
appears  beginning  of  Page  22. 


track  of  them.” 

Some  discs  can  hold  as  many  as 
54,000  color  video  pictures  per  side. 
Work  is  under  way  to  automate  the 
transfer  of  photos  from  the  picture 
desk  to  the  video  archive. 

Packer  said  he  is  creating  an 
archive  of  news  photos  for  Reuters 
that  he  will  periodically  update  and 
deliver  to  subscribing  clients. 
Expected  to  become  available  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  he  said  the  monthly  video 
disc  subscription  fee  would  probably 
range  between  $  1 ,000  and  $2,000.  The 
fee  includes  about  $10,000  worth  of 
hardware,  according  to  Packer. 

Packer  and  Sinclair  are  reportedly 
also  negotiating  with  Agence  France- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Chuck  Stone  is  moving  on 

Longtime  Philadelphia  Daily  News  columnist  will  leave  Aug.  1  to 
become  a  journalism  professor  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 


By  Dennis  Jackson 

Chuck  Stone  is  leaving  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  on  Aug.  1 . 

Philadelphians  were  shocked  on 
March  29  when  the  paper  announced 
that  the  provocative,  charismatic  col¬ 
umnist — easily  the  city’s  best-known 
journalist — had  resigned. 

He  is  moving  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  to  become  the  Walter 
Spearman  professor  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion. 

Now  66,  Stone  was  hired  in  1972  as 
the  Daily  News’  first  black  columnist. 
Seven  years  later,  he  became  its  first 
senior  editor. 

“Chuck’s  departure  is  a  great  loss 
to  us,’’  said  Daily  news  editor 
Zachary  Stalberg.  “He’s  one  of  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  few  larger-than-life  figures, 
one  of  its  top  celebrities,  and  the 
Daily  News  has  benefited  from  this 
enormously.” 

The  spunky  tabloid,  aimed  espe¬ 
cially  toward  blue-collar  workers  and 
minority  readers  in  rowhouse  Phila¬ 
delphia,  made  a  profit  in  1989.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  its  seven-decade  his¬ 
tory  that  the  paper  had  done  that, 
according  to  a  USA  Today  story  pub¬ 
lished  last  August. 

That  new  success  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  paper  was  attributed,  in  part,  to 
its  having  some  talented  writers  with 
“strong  personalities.”  The  one 
writer  USA  Today  cited  particularly 
was  Chuck  Stone. 

For  years  his  personality  has  been 
on  display,  not  only  in  the  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper,  but  on  local  and 
national  television  shows  as  well. 
Wearing  his  trademark  crewcut,  bow 
tie  and  Brooks  Brothers  suits,  he  has 
popped  up  frequently  as  a  commenta¬ 
tor  on  network  programs  such  as 
NBC’s  Today  and  ABC’s  Good 
Morning  America.  (In  1986  Batman 
comics  caricatured  Stone  as  a  media 
expert  appearing  on  Night  line;  there 
his  name  was  “Chuck  Brick.”) 

Over  the  years  he  has  regularly 
hosted  weekly  talk  shows  on  PBS  and 
on  Philadelphia  radio  and  television 

(Jackson  teaches  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Delaware.) 


Chuck  Stone  (right)  with  then-FBI 
director  William  Webster  (center)  at 
Philadelphia's  Union  League  Club 
in  February  1987.  Stone  had  just 
finished  doing  an  exclusive  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  interview  with 
Webster. 

Philodelphia  Daily  News  photo 

stations.  Currently  he  appears  each 
Sunday  as  a  panelist  on  WPVl-TV’s 
Inside  Story  news  talk  show. 

His  lively  columns  are  known  for 
their  scalding  denunciations  of  racism 
and  discrimination  and  for  Stone’s 
persistent  preaching  to  blacks  about 
their  need  for  self-improvement.  He 
is  especially  recognized  by  Philadel¬ 
phians  for  his  razor-edged  criticisms 
of  local  politicians  such  as  Frank 
Rizzo  and  Wilson  Goode. . 

Richard  R.  Cole,  dean  of  North 
Carolina’s  journalism  school,  says 
Stone  was  selected  for  the  Spearman 
professorship  over  more  than  80 
“truly  exceptional”  candidates, 
among  them  three  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ners.  Stone,  he  believes,  “stood  out” 
for  his  combined  abilities  as  a  teacher, 
researcher  and  writer. 

Stone  will  be  UNC’s  first  black 
chaired  journalism  professor,  another 
in  a  long  list  of  firsts  for  him. 

In  the  1940s  he  was  the  first  black 


student  ever  to  give  the  commence¬ 
ment  speech  at  Wesleyan  University 
in  Connecticut,  his  home  state.  In  the 
1950s  he  became  the  first  black 
employee  at  Chicago’s  century-old 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  department  store. 
A  Christian  Science  Monitor  story  in 
1965  identified  Stone  as  the  first  black 
ever  hired  to  do  news  commentary  on 
American  television,  on  Chicago  sta¬ 
tion  WCIU-TV. 

In  1966  he  helped  organize  the  first 
national  Black  Power  Conference — in 
Washington — and,  indeed,  may  have 
been  the  first  writer  to  use  the  slogan 
“Black  Power,”  in  a  May  29,  1966, 
speech  he  wrote  for  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  Jr.  In  1975  he  became  the  first 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Black  Journalists. 

Before  entering  journalism.  Stone 
had  trained  during  World  War  11  as  a 
navigator,  labored  as  a  porter,  earned 
a  B.A.  in  political  science  and  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Wesleyan  and  a  master’s  in 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  worked  for  CARE  in  Egypt, 
Gaza  and  India. 

He  was  34  before  he  got  his  first 
reporting  job  in  1958  at  the  New  York 
Age.  Six  months  later  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor.  He  moved  on  in  the 
early  ’60s  to  become  editor  of  two  of 
the  nation’s  most  influential  black 
papers,  the  Washington  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Defender. 

In  1964  he  hired  on  as  chief  admin¬ 
istrative  aide  to  U.S.  Rep.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  Jr.,  then  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  as  America’s  most  powerful 
black  politician,  but  in  the  mid-’60s 
Powell  began  encountering  troubles 
because  of  absenteeism  and  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  refute  charges  that  he  had  mis¬ 
appropriated  House  funds,  and  in 
1967  (Congress  expelled  him. 

Stone  spent  the  next  two  years 
working  on  three  books:  Tell  It  Like  It 
Is  (1968),  Black  Political  Power  in 
America  {196S)  and  King  Strut  (\910). 
The  latter  was  a  novel  based  largely 
on  Powell’s  triumphs  and  downfall. 
All  three  books  chronicled  the  black 
political  experience  in  America. 

Stone  yearned  to  work  for  a  major 
newspaper  but  none  seemed  willing  to 
hire  him.  He  was  black,  he  was 
tainted  by  his  association  with  Pow- 
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ell,  and  he  had  a  reputation  for  rock¬ 
ing  boats. 

As  a  columnist  in  Washington,  for 
example,  he  repeatedly  shelled  the 
Kennedy  administration  for  what  he 
viewed  as  its  slow  progress  on  civil 
rights  legislation.  He  rankled  support¬ 
ers  of  moderate  civil  rights  leaders 
such  as  the  NAACP’s  Roy  Wilkins 
and  the  Urban  League’s  Whitney 
Young  by  dismissing  those  men  as 
merely  “ceremonial  Negro  leaders’’ 
who  lacked  substantive  power  to  get 
legislation  passed.  He  riled  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  editors  by  pointing  out 
instances  of  latent  racism  in  the  Post’s 
coverage  of  crime  stories  involving 
blacks. 

In  Chicago,  he  steadily  blasted  the 
policies  of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley.  In 
October  1964  the  Defender’s  rela¬ 
tively  moderate  black  publisher,  John 
Sengstacke,  fearing  Daley’s  retalia¬ 
tion  against  the  paper,  fired  Stone. 

Such  behavior  led  Newsweek  to 
label  him,  in  a  1963  story,  “the  angry 
man  of  the  Negro  press”  in  America. 
“I’m  a  nigger,”  Stone  told  News¬ 
week,  “but  I’m  a  proud  nigger.  If  I 
don’t  push,  nobody  will.” 

Ironically,  eight  months  after  that. 
Stone  went  to  San  Francisco  to  tell 
the  National  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  that  “the 
Negro  press  is  too  dull  and  too 
angry.”  He  exhorted  black  papers  to 
modernize  their  typography,  bring 
fresh  ideas  into  their  reporting 
methods,  and  brighten  up  their  pages 
with  more  humor  and  sassy  features. 

“But  they  didn’t  do  that,”  he 
recalls.  “All  they  wanted  to  do  was 
kick  ass.  The  black  papers  weren’t 
entertaining  enough.” 

Today  he  admits  that  black  pa¬ 
pers — such  as  the  Afro-American,  the 
Defender  and  the  Philadelphia  Tri¬ 
bune — still  cover  some  stories  in  their 
communities  better  than  white- 

major  newspaper  have  a  Negro  in  any 
significant  editorial  or  policy-making 
capacity.” 

Another  five  years  would  pass 
before  Stone  himself  received  a  job 
offer  from  a  major  paper.  Finally, 
when  he  was  almost  48,  the  Daily 
News  hired  him.  “I  felt  I  was  well- 
qualified  .  .  .  but  1  also  never  kidded 
myself,”  says  Stone.  “I  was  an  Affir¬ 
mative  Action  hire. 

“Philadelphia  is  tailor-made  for  a 
journalist,”  he  observes,  “because 
it’s  so  deliciously  corrupt.  It’s  the 
heavyweight  champion  of  municipal 
corruption.”  He  points  to  the  impres¬ 
sive  number  of  congressmen,  judges, 
councilmen,  police  and  other  local 
officials  who  have  been  indicted  dur¬ 
ing  recent  decades. 

Writing  five  columns  a  week  during 
his  early  years  at  the  Daily  News, 
Stone  immediately  tore  into  Frank 
Rizzo.  He  censured  the  magnetic  but 
controversial  mayor  for  having 
helped  build  a  police  force  known  for 
its  brutality  and  for  having  turned  the 
city  into  “a  battlefield  of  mutual  dis¬ 
trust,”  polarized  along  racial  lines. 

After  a  bland  interlude  with  one- 
term  Mayor  Bill  Green,  things  grew 
more  interesting  in  1983  when  Phila¬ 
delphia  elected  its  first  black  mayor, 
Wilson  Goode.  Stone  initially  ex¬ 
tolled  him  as  a  “sincere  public  ser¬ 
vant  who  delights  in  getting  things 
done,”  but,  barely  five  months  into 
Goode’s  first  term.  Stone  began  criti¬ 
cizing  what  he  perceived  as  the  may¬ 
or’s  lackluster  performance. 

million  deficit,  and  Stone  says  he  feels 
vindicated. 

His  columns  have  been  just  as 
harsh  in  their  treatment  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  other  most  influential  black 
elected  official,  U.S.  Rep.  William  H. 
Gray  III.  Black  readers  who  have  rel¬ 
ished  Stone’s  venomous  forays 
against  Rizzo  and  his  white  support¬ 
ers  were  stunned  by  the  columnist’s 
attacks  on  Goode,  Gray  and  other 
black  leaders.  Blacks,  he  says,  “had 
to  adjust  to  my  being  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  ass-kicker.” 

Over  the  years.  Stone’s  Daily 
News  columns,  which  now  appear  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  have  drawn 
letters  enough  to  stuff  a  giant  cargo 
plane. 

“Few  people  feel  neutral  about 
Stone,”  says  Stalberg  at  the  Daily 
News.  “Most  people  love  him.  He’s 
more  passionate  and  compassionate 
than  anybody  I’ve  met  in  the  news 
business,  but  he’s  not  your  usual  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  he  has  attracted  some 
extreme  critics,  some  enemies,  both 
outside  the  newsroom  and  in  it.” 

Stone’s  Daily  News  editor  from 
1975  to  1984,  F.  Gilman  Spencer,  now 
editor  at  the  Denver  Post,  recalls, 
“Half  the  time.  Stone  made  my  life  a 
total  hell.  He  fought  with  some  very 
large  people  in  Philadelphia.  Their 
aides  kept  calling  me,  complaining 
that  1  had  a  ‘madman’  on  my  staff,  but 
Chuck  made  people  want  to  read  him. 
He  used  his  column  as  both  a  savage 
instrument  and  a  fun  instrument.” 

A  big  portion  of  that  fun  for  readers 

His  lively  columns  are  known  for  their  scalding 
denunciations  of  racism  and  discrimination  and  for 
Stone’s  persistent  preaching  to  blacks  about  their 
need  for  self-improvement 

owned  papers  do,  and  that  black 
papers  can  still  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  larger  papers. 

Stone  also  notes  that  “the  black 
press”  today  includes  people  such  as 
Bill  Raspberry  and  Courtland  Milloy 
of  the  Washington  Post,  Vernon  Jar- 
rett  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Earl 
Caldwell  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  he  himself.  “We  reach 
more  black  readers  daily  than  the 
black  newspaper  in  our  respective 
hometowns  reach  in  a  month.  So 
things  have  changed.” 

Part  of  that  change  came  when 
daily  papers  altered  their  hiring  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  1970s.  In  a  long,  bristling 
letter  published  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  1967,  Stone  complained:  “[0]ne 
would  be  hard  put  to  find  80  Negro 
reporters  on  the  1 ,750  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  America  ....  Nor  does  any 

Stone  was  taking  a  risk:  he  knew 
Goode  had  the  support  of  the  city’s 
680,000-strong  black  community,  and 
that  blacks  formed  40%  of  his  own 
Daily  News  readership. 

In  May  1985  Goode  authorized 
police  to  drop  a  bomb  from  a  helicop¬ 
ter  onto  a  fortified  rowhouse  inhab¬ 
ited  by  MOVE,  a  bizarre  group  of 
black  radicals  who  had  been  threat¬ 
ening  their  West  Philadelphia  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  bomb  ignited  a  fire  that  left 

1 1  people  dead  and  250  homeless. 
After  Goode  testified  before  a  panel 
investigating  the  incident.  Stone  ridi¬ 
culed  him  as  a  “charcoal-broiled  cari¬ 
cature  of  Richard  Nixon  lying  through 
his  teeth.”  He  has  since  derided 
Goode  as  “an  abysmal  failure  as  a 
leader.”  As  the  mayor  leaves  office 
this  year,  Philadelphia  faces  a  $200 

has  always  come  from  Stone’s  ses- 
quipedalianism,  his  zest  for  using  long 
words — often  to  make  short  satiric 
points.  Readers  are  sent  scrambling 
for  their  Webster’s,  for  example  by 
the  columnist’s  reference  to  one  local 
politician  as  “balbutient”  (he  stam¬ 
mers),  to  another  as  a  “retromin- 
gent”  (he’s  an  animal  that  urinates 
backward,  as  skunks  do),  and  to 
another  as  “an  oleaginous  eel”  (he’s 
oily,  you  can’t  trust  him).  An  unusual 
configuration  of  political  events 
reminds  Stone  of  a  “syzygy”  (look  it 
up). 

“1  think  words  should  dance  and 
sing  and  do  wonderful  things,”  he 
feels.  “Sometimes  you  use  a  word 
that  captures  the  essence  of  what 
you’re  trying  to  say,  and  it  may  be  a 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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stop  the  sophistication 

Retiring  editor  advises  newspapers  to  give  readers 
‘hamburgers  and  Coke,  not  quiche  and  Ewan’ 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Frank  McCulloch,  who  capped  a 
distinguished  career  in  journalism 
with  his  recent  retirement  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  sees  a  trend  in  newspapers 
that  he  likes  very  much  but  also  gives 
him  second  thoughts. 

“There  is  an  earnest  effort  made  by 
a  growing  number  of  newspapers  to 
discover  precisely  what  it  is  their 
readers  want  to  read  and  then  coura¬ 
geously  giving  it  to  them,”  he  told  a 
Los  Angeles  audience. 

McCulloch,  71,  who  has  spent  50 
years  in  the  business,  spoke  at  a  din¬ 
ner  at  which  he  received  the  Theo¬ 
dore  E.  Kruglak  Award  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California’s 
School  of  Journalism  and  its  Alumni 
Association. 

Their  annual  Distingished  Achieve¬ 
ment  in  Journalism  Awards  also  went 
to  Charlayne  Hunter-Gault,  national 
correspondent  for  the  MacNeillLeh- 
rer  News  Hour,  and  Consumer 
Reports  magazine.  Executive  editor 
Eileen  Denver  accepted  for  the  publi¬ 
cation.  The  masters  of  ceremonies 
were  Herb  Caen  and  Jack  Smith,  col¬ 
umnists  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Los  Angeles  Times 
respectively. 


McCulloch,  who  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
executive  editor  of  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  and  a  Time  magazine  bureau 
chief,  said  he  was  “intrigued”  by  the 
new  style  of  some  newspapers,  com¬ 
menting,  “I’ve  been  hectoring  news¬ 
rooms  about  this  for  years,  telling 
anyone  who  would  listen,  and  a  lot 
who  wouldn’t,  that  we’re  all  sitting  in 
a  cocoon  —  that  this  newsroom  is  so 
far  removed  from  real  life  that  we 
couldn’t  find  our  way  to  it  with  guide 
dogs.” 


According  to  the  speaker,  editors 
have  been  talking  to  each  other  in 
“great  pear-shaped  phrases,  which 
we  then  publish  as  great  pear-shaped 
abstractions,  and  what  our  readers 
really  want  to  know  is  why  the  chuck- 
holes  in  their  street  haven’t  been 
filled. 

“We  tell  them  about  the  socioeco¬ 
nomic  implications  of  a  debate  in 
Botswana;  what  they  really  want  to 
know  is  what  the  guy  next  door  sold 


his  house  for.  We  feed  them  quiche 
and  Evian  water.  They  want  ham¬ 
burgers  and  a  Coke.” 

McCulloch  said  he  was  particularly 
delighted  with  the  innovations  at  the 
Knight-Ridder  Boca  Raton  (Fla.) 
News,  where,  he  added,  “they  went 
out  and  worked  really  hard  at  finding 
out  what  the  residents  want  in  their 
daily  newspaper.  Sure  enough,  it  was 
chuckholes  and  hamburgers.” 

Whatever  the  headaches  involved 
in  trying  to  please  the  public  while 
putting  out  a  quality  paper,  staffers 


will  continue  to  work  at  it,  McCulloch 
said. 

“In  spite  of  the  shortfalls,  the 
frustrations,  the  onrushing  and  unre¬ 
lenting  deadlines,  the  lousy  editors 
and  even  the  high  pay,  deep  down  we 
know,  and  sometimes  we  even  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  it  counts,”  he  said. 
“That  no  matter  how  badly  we  do  it, 
and  no  matter  how  badly  what  we  do 
is  received,  it  still  counts. 

“We  know  our  warts  and  blemishes 
are  at  least  as  bad  as  the  critics  say 
they  are.  We  know  that  every  day  we 
fall  short,  and  we  know  that  tomor¬ 
row  we  will  fall  short  again.  Still,  in  a 
free  society,  how  else  can  the  job  be 
done?” 

McCulloch  asked  the  journalism 
students  in  the  audience  to  devote 
themselves  to  giving  the  American 
people  a  “basic  message:  ‘Folks,  we 
admit  the  free  press  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  and  probably  never  will  be. 
But  the  inescapable  truth  is,  it’s  all 
we’ve  got.  For  better  or  for  worse,  so 
long  as  this  remains  an  open  society 
you  and  we  —  a  free  people  and  a  free 
press  —  are  stuck  with  each  other. 
Wouldn’t  it  behoove  both  of  us  to  try 
to  understand  each  other  better?’  ” 

New  SPJ  chapter 

Journalism  students  at  the  Pacific 
Lutheran  University  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  have  been  granted  a  charter 
by  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists. 

The  chapter  lists  25  students  as 
members.  The  students  formed  a 
satellite  chapter  in  1988,  and  peti¬ 
tioned  the  board  this  spring  for  a  char¬ 
ter.  Clifford  G.  Rowe,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  journalism,  is  the  group’s 
campus  adviser. 

The  board  also  recognized  East 
Carolina  University  in  Greenville, 
N.C.,  as  the  site  of  a  proposed  cam¬ 
pus  chapter.  The  university’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications  petitioned 
the  board  this  spring  for  the  status. 
Brenda  L. Sanchez,  lecturer  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  Dr. Jeanne  Scafella,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism,  are  the 
group’s  campus  co-advisers.  The  pro¬ 
posed  chapter  lists  21  students  as 
members. 


“We  tell  them  about  the  socioeconomic 
impiications  of  a  debate  in  Botswana;  whatthey  reaiiy 
want  to  know  is  what  the  guy  next  door  soid  his 
house  for.  We  feed  them  quiche  and  Evian  water. 

They  want  hamburgers  and  a  Coke.” 
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Writing  about  reiigion 

The  old  church  beat  has  been  renewed  but  reworked 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

The  old  parlor-manners  adage 
“Never  discuss  sex,  politics  or  relig¬ 
ion”  is  not  one  that  has  ever  been 
embraced  by  the  press,  and  with  good 
reason.  Those  three  topics  are  what 
people  get  riled  up  about  and,  thus, 
what  they  want  to  read  about. 

Sex  and  politics  have  never  been 
shied  away  from  by  the  American 
press,  but  religion  is  an  area  that  has 
gotten  spotty  treatment  over  the 
years,  fading  in  and  out  of  vogue. 
Reiigion  writers  say  it  is  often  hard  to 
convince  editors  that  this  is  a  subject 
people  feel  passionately  about. 

Religion  news  has  been  “ghet¬ 
toized”  to  church  pages,  and  has  run 
on  the  front  page.  Sometimes  a 
reporter  is  assigned  to  it  as  a  regular 
beat  or  it  is  treated  as  part  of  the 
calendar-of-community-events  sec¬ 
tion,  making  it  clear  that  religion 
writing  remains  inconsistent  from 
newspaper  to  newspaper. 

An  April  10  front-page  New  York 
Times  article  reported  on  a  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York  con¬ 
firming  that  the  country  is  broadly 
religious  and  widely  diverse.  The 
survey  of  113,000  people  found  that 
90%  identified  themselves  as  reli¬ 
gious. 

“The  survey  indicates  an  interest  in 
religious  things,  regardless  of 
whether  people  are  practicing  their 
religion  or  not,”  said  John  Dart, 
religion  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  current  president  of  the 
Religion  Newswriters  Association. 

“I  think  most  newspapers  that  take 
pride  in  having  a  good  journalistic 
product  recognize  religion  as  a  newsy 
and  important  field,”  said  Dart,  “but 
the  coverage  all  depends  on  how 
much  a  budget  will  allow.” 

About  one-third  of  United  States 
and  Canadian  newspapers  have  re¬ 
porters  assigned  to  the  religion  beat, 
according  to  Ed  Briggs,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Religion  Newswriters 
Association  and  writer  for  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  and  the 
coverage  runs  from  “bazaar  and  bake 
sale  news  to  interpretive  writing 
about  beliefs,”  Briggs  said. 

What  is  a  “religion  beat”  story  is 
sometimes  foggy.  Briggs  once  wrote 
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an  article  on  Halloween  about  a 
“Lucifer-worshipper”  but  his  editor 
ran  it  in  another  section,  not  on  the 
religion  page.  Because  Satanism  was 
outside  the  norm  of  conventional 
religions,  Briggs  said  reservations 
arose  about  including  it  on  the  religion 
page. 

Many  times  social  issues,  such  as 
homosexual  roles  in  society,  chang¬ 
ing  sexual  mores,  and  abortion,  inad¬ 
vertently  become  religion  stories  as 
different  denominations  react  to 
social  currents  and  political  policies. 

Recently,  religion  news  has  been 
more  prominent,  as  a  new  report 
endorsing  the  joy  of  sex  by  a  national 
committee  of  Presbyterians  shakes 
many  of  that  flock,  and  20120,  a  televi¬ 
sion  newsmagazine,  airs  an  exorcist. 


priority,”  said  Dart.  “Most  of  the 
effort  is  geared  toward  keeping  up  on 
the  beat,  and  getting  stories  in  the 
paper  wherever  they  are  appropri¬ 
ate.” 

Which  means  reporters  need  to 
convince  editors  that  religion  is  some¬ 
times  a  Page  One  story. 

“In  general,  there  is  a  lot  of  cyni¬ 
cism  that  pervades  a  newspaper 
office.  Religion  isn’t  something  peo¬ 
ple  admit  taking  seriously.  It’s  not  a 
subject  that  usually  influences  edi¬ 
tors.  A  religious  debate  is  not  like  a 
political  debate.  I  don't  think  they  feel 
it’s  as  touchy.  Religion  stories  get 
good  play  when  we  convince  editors 
people  care  about  it  as  much  as  being 
Democrats  or  Republicans,”  Gold¬ 
man  said. 


“I  think  most  newspapers  that  take  pride  in  having 
a  good  journaiistic  product  recognize  reiigion  as  a 
newsy  and  important  fieid,”  said  Dart,  “but  the 
coverage  aii  depends  on  how  much  a  budget  wiii 
aiiow.” 


Religion  is  being  recognized  as  part 
of  daily  life.  The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution  offers  readers  a 
900  telephone  number  to  preview 
Sunday  sermons. 

A  May  1  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
reported  on  the  volatile  practice  of 
reiigion  being  taught  in  some  public 
schools,  comparing  various  religions 
to  the  golden  rule  and  the  First 
Amendment. 

“More  and  more  editors  are  taking 
a  second  look  at  the  religion  beat,” 
Briggs  said. 

“All  the  wars  going  on  now  are 
rooted  in  some  kind  of  religious  con- 
flict-the  Middle  East  and  Northern 
Ireland,  for  example.  Religion  plays 
an  important  part  in  people’s  lives,” 
said  Ari  Goldman,  religion  writer  for 
the  New  York  Times.  “A  lot  has 
changed  in  the  past  10  years.  People 
take  religion  more  seriously.  It  is  a 
greater  force  in  people’s  lives.” 

“The  days  of  the  old-fashioned 
church  pages  are  very  passe,  you’ll 
only  find  that  at  the  smallest  papers. 
Some  will  try  to  have  a  calendar  of 
events,  but  that  will  usually  be  lowest 


“Editors  are  sometimes  nervous. 
Religion  is  one  of  the  most  controver¬ 
sial  beats  on  the  newspaper.  It’s 
touchy.  A  lot  of  the  inquiries  about 
stories  are  wanting  to  know  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  that  writer,”  Briggs  said. 

In  1989,  the  Religious  News  Ser¬ 
vice  commissioned  a  study  to  mea¬ 
sure  readership  of  religion  reporting. 
Some  of  the  problems  readers  had 
with  the  press  coverage  of  religion 
included  a  perceived  bias  against 
religion;  the  belief  that  religion  gets 
less  coverage  than  it  deserves;  an 
insensitive  approach  by  uninformed 
reporters;  and  the  absence  of  a  spir¬ 
itual  or  transcendental  aspect  to  the 
coverage. 

One  danger  zone  of  the  religion 
beat  is  how  different  denominations 
are  portrayed  and  the  need  to  not 
show  bias  for  one  religion  over 
another,  by  amount  of  coverage  or 
adjectives  chosen. 

A  recent  study  was  conducted  by 
the  Center  for  Media  and  Public 
Affairs  and  sponsored  by  two 
Catholic  groups,  the  Knights  of 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


Marion  Poynter  retires 

Steps  down  from  boards  of  Times  Publishing  Co.  and  Poynter  Institute 


After  30  years  with  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Marion  K.  Poynter  has 
retired. 

The  wife  of  the  late  Nelson 
Poynter,  she  helped  him  build  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  into  a  unique  and 
respected  publishing  enterprise  and 
fought  to  keep  it  independent  after  his 
death. 

Mrs.  Poynter  stepped  down  from 
the  boards  of  Times  Publishing  and  its 
non-profit  parent,  the  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Media  Studies. 

She  also  cashed  in  her  stock  and 
created  a  trust  for  the  institute. 

The  action — three  years  after  a 
failed  takeover  attempt — solidified 
control  of  Times  Publishing  in  the 
hands  of  the  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  institute  that  her  husband 
created  to  manage  it. 

“The  Times  has  provided  a  unique 
window  on  the  world  that  has  been 
both  mentally  stimulating  and  person¬ 
ally  gratifying,”  Mrs.  Poynter  said, 
“but  now  that  I  have  reached  age  65, 
it’s  important  to  leave  room  for 
others.” 

A  native  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y., 
the  former  Marion  Knauss  joined  the 
Times  in  1%1  as  an  editorial  research 
analyst  and  rose  to  editorial  writer 
and  columnist. 

In  1970  she  married  Nelson 


Marion  Poynter 


Poynter,  whose  father  Paul  had 
bought  the  1 ,000-circulation  Times  in 
1912.  In  1976  she  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  the  institute. 

Nelson  Poynter  died  in  1978,  leav¬ 
ing  controlling  ownership  in  Times 
Publishing  to  the  institute,  which  is 
tax-exempt. 

When  two  of  his  nieces  set  off  a 
battle  for  control  of  the  company 
by  selling  their  stock  to  an  investment 
group  led  by  Texas  millionaire  Robert 


Bass  in  1988,  Mrs.  Poynter  fought  to 
keep  alive  her  husband’s  dream  of  an 
independent  newspaper.  For  an 
undisclosed  sum,  the  Bass  group 
dropped  its  shareholders’  suit  and 
sold  its  stock  back  to  the  company. 

Mrs.  Poynter  redeemed  all  her 
stock — 400  non-voting  shares,  or 
about  13% — for  “considerably  less” 
than  the  $36  million  Bass  had  offered 
her,  she  told  Times  reporter  Jeffrey 
Good. 

Times  spokesman  Andy  Corty  said 
Mrs.  Poynter  had  put  “a  substantial 
portion”  of  the  proceeds  into  a  trust 
that  will  pay  her  interest  while  she  is 
alive  and  will  revert  to  the  institute 
after  her  death. 

“There  were  lots  of  opportunities 
for  her  to  say,  ‘Gee,  1  want  to  get 
rich,”’  noted  Times  Publishing  chair¬ 
man  Andrew  Barnes  in  the  paper’s 
story.  “She  never  wavered,  never 
once  wavered.” 

Barnes  said  the  Times  has  pledged 
to  donate  $100,000  in  Mrs.  Poynter’s 
name  to  her  alma  mater,  Vasser  Col¬ 
lege,  for  a  course  in  journalistic  writ¬ 
ing  based  on  other  fields  of  study. 

After  a  party  at  the  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  end  of 
May,  Mrs.  Poynter  returned  to  her 
horse  farm  in  Virginia. 


IN  BRIEF - 


SPJ  board  seeks 
more  access  to 
crash  sites 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Professional  Journalists  called 
on  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  to  re-examine  its  poli¬ 
cies  on  media  access  and  handling  the 
use  of  press  pools. 

The  action  follow'ed  media  com¬ 
plaints  that  reporters  were  granted 
severely  limited  access  to  a  Feb.  1 
airplane  crash  scene  at  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport. 

“Stringent  controls  were  placed  on 
the  media  in  the  form  of  mandatory 
press  pools  which  were  poorly  orga¬ 
nized  and  poorly  operated,”  read  the 
board’s  statement.  The  board  also 
noted  that  press  pools  are  by  nature 
severe  restrictions  of  the  public’s 


right  to  know  the  facts  of  a  tragic 
accident.” 

The  resolution  praised  the  NTSB 
for  being  traditionally  one  of  the  most 
open  federal  agencies,  but  said  ques¬ 
tions  about  media  control  arose  at  the 
scene  of  the  two-airplane  crash. 

New  tables 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  has 
redesigned  its  New  York,  American 
and  over-the-counter  stock  market 
tables  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
over-the-counter  stocks  and  mutual 
funds. 

The  most  thinly  traded  issues  will 
be  eliminated,  reducing  the  number 
listed  on  the  three  tables  from  about 
5,000  to  4,500,  although  readers 
seeking  information  on  stocks  not 
listed  can  call  the  newspaper’s  900- 
number  telephone  information  ser¬ 
vice. 


Reporters 
questioned  in 
Gandhi  death  probe 

Journalists  with  possible  links  to 
Sri  Lankan  militants  are  being  ques¬ 
tioned  by  police  in  India  investigating 
the  assassination  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi. 

According  to  published  reports, 
authorities  have  circulated  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  man  said  to  have  been 
posing  as  a  journalist  who,  they 
believe,  was  an  accomplice  to  the 
assassin. 

Police  reportedly  searched  the 
offices  of  and  confiscated  documents 
from  Tamil  Nation,  the  journal  of  the 
Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam, 
who  are  fighting  for  a  separate  Tamil 
state  in  Sri  Lanka.  The  Tigers  have 
denied  any  role  in  the  slaying. 
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About  Awards 


Livingston  Awards  for  Young  Journalists.  David 
Remnick,  Moscow  correspondent  for  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  was  a  recipient  of  a  1990  Livingston  Award  for 
Young  Journalists.  Presented  annually  to  journalists 
under  35  by  the  Mollie  Pamis  Livingston  Foundation, 
New  York  City,  the  awards  recognize  excellence  in  local, 
national  and  international  stories  in  print  or  broadcast 
media. 

Remnick  won  the  International  Reporting  award  for 
“Millions  of  Soviet  Lives  Pervaded  by  Poverty,”  a  three- 
part  series  in  the  Post  that  ran  May  20-22,  detailing  the 
daily  deprivations  and  emotional  exhaustion  endured  by 
millions  of  Soviets  in  Moscow,  northern  Russia  and  the 
Central  Asian  republic  of  Turkmenistan. 

Fashion  designer  Mollie  Parnis  Livingston  established 
the  awards  in  1980  for  journalists  under  35  in  memory  of 
her  son,  Robert  Livingston,  publisher  of  the  journalism 
review  More. 

John  S.  Knight  Fellowships.  Twelve  United  States  jour¬ 
nalists  and  six  from  other  countries  have  been  awarded 
John  S.  Knight  Fellowships  at  Stanford  University  for  the 
1991-92  academic  year,  the  26th  year  Stanford  has  offered 
fellowships  to  professional  journalists. 

Most  of  the  financial  support  for  the  U.S.  fellows  comes 
from  a  grant  from  the  Knight  Foundation.  The  interna¬ 
tional  fellows  are  supported  by  the  Reuter  Foundation,  the 
Shinyoung  Journalism  Fund  of  Korea  and  the  Knight 
Foundation. 

The  1991-92  fellows  and  their  fields  of  study  are;  United 
States:  Stephen  Berg,  national  political  correspondent/ 
Washington,  Minneapolis-St.Paul  Star  Tribune,  multi- 
culturalism  and  politics;  Anne  Fadiman,  free-lance  jour¬ 
nalist,  New  York  City,  natural  history,  endangered  spe¬ 
cies  and  the  history  of  attitudes  toward  extinction;  Sydney 
Freedberg,  staff  writer,  the  Miami  Herald,  human  behav¬ 
ior,  racism  and  writing;  Dawn  Garcia,  projects  reporter, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  immigration  issues  and  Mexico- 
U.S.  relations;  Brooke  Gladstone,  senior  editor.  National 
Public  Radio,  Washington,  Russian  language,  literature 
and  the  history  of  the  Soviet  republics;  Kathy  Holub, 
magazine  writer,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  psychology  and 
religion;  Joyce  Ingram,  deputy  features  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  West  African  culture;  Steven  Kraske, 
statehouse  reporter/Topeka,  Kansas  City  Star,  state  gov¬ 
ernment,  health  care  and  the  environment;  Richard  Lehr, 
staff  writer,  Boston  Globe,  the  American  sense  of  place; 
Richard  Sergay,  South  Africa  correspondent/Johannes¬ 
burg,  ABC  News,  international  relations  and  political 
theory;  Steven  Sternberg,  staff  writer,  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution,  medical  ethics  and  the  conflict  between 
privacy  and  public  interest;  Eileen  Welsome,  staff  writer, 
Albuquerque  Tribune,  business  methods,  operations  and 
issues. 

International:  Makena  Aritho,  chief  features  writer, 
Kenya  Times,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  history  and  evolution  of 
media,  and  its  impact  on  society;  Ulrik  Haagerup,  investi¬ 
gative  reporter,  Morgenavisen  Jyllands-Postens,  Aarhus, 
Denmark,  management,  political  science  and  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting;  Annella  Wynyard,  producer,  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  London,  business,  economics 
and  international  relations;  Jal-Hong  Kwon,  economics 
reporter,  Munwha  Broadcasting  Corp.,  Seoul,  South 
Korea,  U.S.-Korea  trade  issues;  Merval  Pereira,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  O  Globo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  the  new  U.S. 
role  in  the  world;  Mohamed  Ragheb,  senior  editor,  Cairo 
Today,  Cairo,  Egypt,  the  role  of  media  in  democracies. 


Silver  Shovel  Award.  Thomas  J.  Holbein,  chairman  of 
Dallas-based  Belden  Associates,  was  named  recipient  of 
the  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association’s 
Silver  Shovel  Award.  The  award,  INMA’s  highest  honor, 
has  been  presented  annually  since  1949  for  a  distinguished 
record  of  service  to  the  association  on  a  regional,  national 
and/or  international  level,  a  demonstrated  commitment  to 
excellence  in  the  discipline  of  newspaper  marketing,  and 
significant  contributions  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

Prior  to  being  named  chairman,  the  49-year-old  Holbein 
was  president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Belden  Asso¬ 
ciates,  an  international  marketing  and  media  research 
company.  He  has  been  a  member  of  INMA’s  board  of 
directors  and  authored  or  co-authored  three  publications 
for  the  organization. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

6/11/91 

6/4/91 

6/11/90 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

9.00 

9.375 

10.375 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

31.375 

32.50 

35.875 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

466.50 

476.00 

582.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.875 

21.125 

20.75 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.(NY) 

28.25 

29.00 

26.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

42.875 

43.25 

40.25 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

54.375 

57.00 

51.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

28.125 

27.625 

25.875 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.375 

21.875 

19.125 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.375 

19.625 

30.875 

Multimedia  Inc.*  (OTC) 

29.00 

28.00 

27.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.50 

24.375 

24.00 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

16.25 

16.25 

21.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

25.00 

25.50 

25.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

20.00 

21.00 

20.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

29.875 

31.00 

32.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

44.375 

46.375 

45.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

225.50 

219.50 

253.00 

*3  for  1  stock  split 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

6/11/91 

6/4/91 

6/11/90 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

10.75 

10.875 

9.375 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.75 

12.625 

12.50 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

18.375 

N/A 

10.625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.875 

18.75 

25.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.50 

16.25 

15.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

18.25 

18.25 

21.25 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

25.00 

24.125 

27.50 

Pearson  (b) 

7.27 

7.36 

7.60 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

12.75 

14.375 

17.625 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 
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LEGAL 

Professor’s  expression  of  opinion  upheid 


By  €kne  Ruffini 

After  eight  grueling  years,  an 
embattled  New  York  University  pro¬ 
fessor  has  won  a  case  involving  opin¬ 
ion  and  libel  and  which  establishes  the 
primacy  of  state  over  some  federal 
libel  rulings. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  June  3 
refused  without  comment  to  hear  an 
appeal  in  a  libel  suit  filed  by  the  giant 
Austrian  pharmaceutical  firm 
Immuno  AG. 

It  thus  let  stand  a  New  York  state 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  dismissing 
the  case  because  it  involved  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  protected  by  state  and 
federal  constitutions. 

The  action  ended  a  legal  nightmare 
endured  by  Dr.  Jan  Moor-Jankowski, 
an  NYU  professor  of  research  foren¬ 
sic  medicine,  director  of  the  school’s 
lab  for  primate  medicine  and  surgery 
and  unpaid  editor  of  the  small  but 
influential  and  international  Journal 
of  Medical  Primatology. 

The  legal  monster  was  bom  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1983  when  Moor-Jankowski 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Shirley 
McGreal,  chairperson  of  the  South 
Carolina-based  international  Primate 
Protection  League. 

She  criticized  alleged  plans  by 
Immuno  to  set  up  in  the  African 
nation  of  Sierra  Leone  a  research  sta¬ 
tion  that  she  claimed  would  capture 
wild  chimpanzees,  use  them  to  test 
hepatitis  vaccines,  then  set  them  free. 
She  feared  the  released  animals 
would  threaten  other  chimpanzees 
with  hepatitis. 

Moor-Jankowski  sent  a  copy  of  her 
letter  to  Immuno  asking  for  comment. 
In  February  1983,  the  company  said  it 
had  referred  the  matter  to  its  New 
York  lawyers.  In  March,  the  lawyers 
denounced  McGreal’s  comments  as 
“wholly  inaccurate  and  reckless” 
and  not  fair  comment. 

If  Moor-Jankowski  printed  the  let¬ 
ter  without  giving  the  company  a 
chance  to  reply,  the  lawyers 
threatened  to  sue.  The  company  felt 
that  its  reputation  and  ability  to  con¬ 
duct  business  would  be  badly 
damaged. 

When  nothing  further  came  from 
Immuno,  Moor-Jankowski  said,  he 
printed  the  letter  in  the  Journal’s 
December  1983  issue  and  pointed  out 
in  an  editor’s  note  that  the  company 
felt  McGreal’ s  views  were  wrong  and 
unfair. 


In  the  meantime,  articles  about  the 
company’s  plans  had  appeared  in  the 
Austrian  press  and  in  an  article  in 
New  Scientist  in  which  Moor-Jan¬ 
kowski  was  quoted  as  calling  the  plan 
“scientific  imperialism.” 

Immuno  replied  by  filing  defama¬ 
tion  suits  against  Moor-Jankowski, 
McGreal,  New  Scientist,  the  article’s 
writer  and  the  distributors  of  both 
publications.  From  Moor-Jankowski 
alone  Immuno  sought  $4  million. 

All  the  defendants  except  Moor- 
Jankowski  settled  as  the  case  dragged 
on.  After  six  years  of  litigation.  New 
York  state’s  highest  court,  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  dismissed  the  case  in 
December  1989. 


Among  those  filing  friend-of-the- 
court  briefs  supporting  Moor-Jan¬ 
kowski  were  the  New  York  Times, 
Hearst  Corp.,  New  York  Daily  News, 
Tribune  Co.,  Newsday,  Time  Inc., 
Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Magazine  Publishers  of  America, 
Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  CBS  Inc. 
and  NBC. 

The  case  then  went  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  which  had  ruled  in 
early  1990  in  what  it  felt  was  a  similar 
case  involving  an  Ohio  wrestling 
coach  who  had  sued  the  Lorain  Jour¬ 
nal  because  of  statements  made  by  a 
sports  columnist. 

In  Milkovich  v.  the  Lorain  Journal 
Co.,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
opinion  should  not  be  considered  a 
“defamation  free  zone”  and  that  a 
statement  could  be  libelous  if  it  appar¬ 
ently  stated  or  implied  an  assertion  of 
fact,  despite  its  context. 

In  light  of  that  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  remanded  Immuno’s  appeal  to 
New  York’s  Court  of  Appeals.  Citing 
the  state’s  “exceptional  history  and 
rich  tradition  of  free  speech,”  the 
court  dismissed  the  case  again  last 
January. 

The  majority  ruling  emphasized  the 
dismissal  was  based  on  “separate  and 
independent”  state  grounds  in  which 
the  context  of  the  controversial  state¬ 


ment  was  such  that  a  “reasonable 
reader”  would  be  able  to  weigh  it  as 
fact  or  opinion. 

Unwilling  to  accept  defeat,  Immu¬ 
no’s  lawyers  in  April  asked  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  review  the  case 
once  more. 

Mitchell  Lapidus,  one  of  Immuno’s 
attorneys  with  the  New  York  City 
firm  of  Tanner,  Propp,  Fersko  and 
Sterner,  said  Immuno  hoped  its 
appeal  presented  the  question, 
“When  does  the  Supreme  Court  have 
the  right  to  apply  federal  law  to  a  state 
court  decision  which  on  the  face  of  it 
seeks  to  base  its  decision  solely  on 
state  law?” 

He  said  the  language  of  the  New 


York  court’s  opinion  sought  to  make 
it  “absolutely  immune”  from 
Supreme  Court  review,  posing  the 
possibility  other  state  courts  could 
follow. 

Raymond  S.  Fersko,  Immuno’s 
chief  counsel  on  the  case,  added: 

“You  will  have  a  patchwork  quilt  of 
libel  laws  [in  which]  plaintiffs  will  run 
around  and  try  to  find  a  forum  that  is 
most  convenient  for  them.  That  is  not 
going  to  help  New  York  publishers  if 
they  get  sued  out  of  state.” 

Both  Moor-Jankowski  and  Philip 
Byler,  his  attorney  of  the  firm  Stults, 
Balder,  Horton  &  Slotnik,  said 
Immuno  wrongly  used  libel  laws  to 
harass  and  intimidate  critics. 

Moor-Jankowski  said  the  suit 
forced  him  “to  greatly  curtail  my 
research,  teaching  and  publishing 
activities”  and  delayed  for  a  year 
research  involving  AIDS  and  pri¬ 
mates. 

He  says  the  suit  has  cost  him  about 
$1.5  million  in  legal  expenses,  and  has 
undergone  14  days  of  depositions  in 
the  United  States,  Austria  and  Sierra 
Leone.  Insurance  will  cover  all  but 
$70,000,  which  will  come  out  of  his 
pocket. 

In  letters  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  New  York  Law  Journal, 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


“Had  the  tobacco  and  asbestos  companies  sued  for 
the  first  tentative  discussions  in  scientific  journals  of 
the  correlation  of  their  products  with  cancer,  the 
public  might  have  been  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  health  hazards  that  we  understand  today.” 
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lets  you  proceed  to  meet  your  needs  print  advertising.  Talking  personals  and  audiotex  puzzle.  Contact:  R.  D.  (Bud) 

on  your  schedule.  talking  resumes  are  supported  on  a  free  Calvert  at  (31 6)  652-6500. 

3'^ITE 

VOICE  SYSTEMS 

7309  E.21ST  STREET  NORTH  •  WICHITA,  KS  67206  •  (316)652-6500  •  FAX  (316)  652-6800 

CI7YUNE  Is  o  registefed  ItodemcKk  and  Brttef  AX,  BmeMAH,  ClassAd  Mailboxes,  PIrvPIus,  WeatheiGuote,  SportsQuofe,  StockQuote  ore  fiodemarte  of  Brife  Voice  Systems,  Inc  ,  *  Brite  Voice  Systems,  Inc  IWt 


or  pay  per  call  basis.  An  additional 
module  adds  the  power  of  voice  to  your 
real  estate  classifieds  in  addition  to 
qualifying  potential  home  buyers. 

You  could  build  on  with  BriteFAX  pro¬ 
viding  callers  storage  and  retrieval  of 
hard  copies  of  information  and  audio 
messages.  Additional  advertiser  infor¬ 
mation,  editorial  content  or  narrowly 
used  data  can  be  accessed  on  demand 
or  broadcast  to  a  list  of  subscribers. 

BriteMAIL  is  a  strong  beginning  or  a 
satisfying  finish.  It  combines  the  power 
of  voice  messaging  with  a  superior 
user  friendly  format.  It  can  facilitate  the 
efficient  exchange  of  information  by 
providing  for  the  creation,  distribution 
and  retrieval  of  internal  and  external 
voice  messages  24  hours  a  day. 

Brite  Voice  Systems  can  help  you  fill  in 
the  blanks  of  your  growing  needs.  Call 
today  for  more  clues  to  solving  your 
audiotex  puzzle.  Contact:  R.  D.  (Bud) 
Calvert  at  (316)  652-6500. 
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Archives 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Presse. 

Among  the  first  to  announce  a  digi¬ 
tal,  off-the-shelf  photo  archive  for 
newspapers  was  a  newspaper  com¬ 
pany,  Tribune  Publishing  of  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Idaho,  which  had  earlier  devel¬ 
oped  its  own  electronic  text  library, 
NewsView. 

“When  we  came  out  with  News- 
View,  we  knew  we’d  have  to  do  pic¬ 
tures,”  said  Tribune’s  information 
systems  manager  Glenn  Cruick- 
shank.  An  outgrowth  of  that  earlier 
product,  PhotoView,  uses  the  same 
Folio  search  engine  employed  in 
NewsView. 

Cruickshank  said  work  on  Photo- 
View  is  expected  to  finish  this  year. 
For  now,  the  company’s  Tribune 
Solutions  division  is  awaiting  the 
Associated  Press’  choice  of  an  image 
compression  product.  Though  that 
choice  is  almost  certain  to  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  emerging  JPEG  stan¬ 
dard  for  still  image  compression, 
Cruickshank  said  he  will  probably  use 
the  same  product  so  that  PhotoView 
will  not  have  to  decompress  AP 
photos  and  recompress  them  with  a 
product  that  might  use  some  other 
version  of  JPEG. 

The  fewer  times  a  photo  goes 
through  compression,  he  said,  the 
less  chance  there  is  for  distortions  to 
appear.  From  a  digital  camera, 
through  transmission,  processing  and 
storage,  said  Cruickshank,  “we  have 
to  use  one  compression  all  the  way 
through.” 

The  product  was  developed  as  a 
DOS  application,  he  said,  to  allow 
everyone  access  to  the  archive  from 
their  own  PC.  Newspapers  were 
queried  to  determine  which  of  the  AP 
photo  fields  would  be  most  useful  for 
archiving/searching. 

Using  a  600MB  optical  disc,  250 
uncompressed  photos  can  be  stored; 
or  10  times  that  number  at  10:1  com¬ 
pression.  For  those  needing  fast 
access  to  a  large  volume  of  photos, 
Cruickshank  said  Tribune  will  also  set 
up  the  system  with  a  disc  jukebox. 
Also,  for  simultaneous  access  to  dif¬ 
ferent  discs  by  network  users,  multi¬ 
ple  copies  of  discs  can  be  stored  at 
multiple  sites. 

PhotoView  can  connect  to  or  run 
on  picture  desks.  Users  can  simulta¬ 
neously  search  text  (NewsView)  and 
photos. 

There  is  also  a  Windows  3.0  pro¬ 


gram  for  the  librarian  to  run  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  move  in  photos  and  transfer 
incoming  descriptive  information  to 
the  system’s  standard  information 
screen,  a  kind  of  template  or  file  card. 
Much  of  that  information  must  now 
be  typed  in  by  the  librarian.  However, 
when  PhotoStream  is  up,  said 
Cruickshank,  the  process  should 
become  automatic  when  text  that 
accompanies  AP  photos  is  changed 
from  graphic  bitmap  representation  to 
readable  ASCII  code. 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  offers  soft¬ 
ware  that  allows  images  to  be  directly 
attached  to  files  in  its  Stauffer  Gold 
newspaper  library  system.  Photos 
pop  up  in  a  corner  atop  the  screens 
showing  the  stories  with  which  they 
ran. 

The  images,  for  reference  only, 
reside  in  a  one  gigabyte  optical  drive. 
Compression  rations  of  up  to  100:1 
can  be  used. 

Pictures  are  linked  to  text  files  us¬ 
ing  what  were  described  as  labels.  Sales 
manager  Kim  Sexton  said  a  field  can  be 
provided  for  entering  the  location 
where  an  original  negative  has  been 
filed.  Sexton  said  older  prints  on  file 
can  also  be  scanned  in  and  linked  to 
existing  Stauffer  Gold  text  files.  The 
new  software  can  be  ordered  with  the 
library  system  Stauffer  or  added  to 
Stauffer  Gold  libraries  already  in  use. 

AXS  Optical  Technology  Resource 
Inc.  showed  its  News  Photo  Access  in 
the  Nikon  Inc.  booth.  Somewhat  like 
Instant  Image,  AXS  got  started 
working  with  museums  and  then 
stock  photo  agencies.  “From  that  we 
were  led  to  newspapers,”  said  com¬ 
pany  sales  and  marketing  representa¬ 
tive  Tony  Henning. 

The  user  can  bring  up  small, 
“thumbnail”  renderings  of  pictures 
with  information  related  to  a  search’s 
parameters,  so  that,  “when  you’re 
looking  for  something,”  Henning 
said,  “you  always  get  back  your 
visual  results.” 

Functions  include  viewing  of  eight- 
24  images  at  a  time,  saving  groups  of 
pictures,  full-screen  viewing  of  single 
images,  multiple  file  format  capabil¬ 
ity,  sorting  by  category,  photogra¬ 
pher  or  user,  and  searching  of  the  full 
archive  or  one  category  by  one  or 
many  characteristics.  Descriptive 
and  historical  information  is  held  in 
the  file. 

A  search  tells  the  user  where  to 
locate  the  full-resolution  version  of  a 
picture,  either  as  filed  hardcopy  (film 
or  paper)  or  recorded  image  data 
(magnetic  or  optical  media). 

An  “acquire  directory”  function 
allows  the  indexing  of  an  entire  folder 


of  pictures  —  for  example,  the  day’s 
AP  photo  report. 

The  software  is  available  for  either 
a  Mac  11  or  DOS  machine  running 
Windows  3.0,  with  a  storage  device 
for  any  of  the  available  high-capacity 
media.  Whether  the  product  would  be 
incorporated  with  the  Mac-based 
Nikon  Image  Management  System  or 
bundled  with  Mac-  or  DOS-compati¬ 
ble  Kon  peripheral  devices  was 
unknown  as  ANPA/TEC  opened. 

With  control  systems  for  the  reel- 
room,  pressroom  and  mailroom,  Har- 
land  Simon  continued  its  move  into 
newspaper  production  with  a  photo 
library  of  its  own,  introduced  at 
ANPA/TEC. 

Available  with  the  company’s  text 
library,  with  which  it  can  be  con¬ 
nected,  the  Opal  PictureStor  Win¬ 
dows  3.0-based  photo  library  locates 
pictures  by  subject,  category  and  sub¬ 
category.  It  is  able  to  overcome  spell¬ 
ing  errors  in  search  words  and  recog¬ 
nize  numerals  as  their  spelled  equiva¬ 
lents.  It  can  store  production-qual¬ 
ity  image  data  or  high-compression 
“icon”  views  used  solely  as  a  visual 
index,  in  which  case  the  information 
screen  gives  the  reference  number  for 
locating  an  original  negative. 

Each  picture  information  screen 
shows  where  a  picture  appeared 
before.  When  a  photo  is  chosen,  a 
full-resolution  version  can  be  brought 
to  the  screen,  decompressed  in  real 
time  or  in  background,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  photo  or  the  user’s 
choice,  said  Ian  Taylor,  library  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  Harland  Simon 
Library  Systems  Ltd. 

Taylor  said  Opal  can  access  Epoch, 
which  he  described  as  an  “intelligent 
optical  disc  system”  that  manages  all 
storage  discs,  “no  matter  how  many 
jukeboxes  you’ve  got.” 

Because  Epoch  knows  which  disc  a 
picture  is  on,  said  Taylor,  if  a  user 
knows  that  an  old  picture  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  used.  Epoch  can  be  instructed 
to  prepare  the  photo  by  transferring  it 
to  a  magnetic  disc  from  optical  stor¬ 
age.  The  process  is  useful  because  in 
many  or  most  cases  pictures  more 
than  a  year  old  would  not  ordinarily 
be  kept  available  on  line. 

The  system  can  use  a  central  server 
to  allow  as  many  PCs  as  necessary  to 
access  the  library.  The  amount  of 
storage  and  compression  used  is  left 
to  individual  customers.  JPEG  com¬ 
pression  takes  place  in  the  worksta¬ 
tion  PC  using  a  chip  from  C-Cube,  for 
which  Harland  Simon  wrote  its  own 
Windows  3.0  driver. 

Opal  was  shown  with  a  Tecnavia 
Picture  Store  and  Forward/Modular 
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picture  desk.  At  the  separate  Tecna- 
via  booth,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Swiss  company  had  developed  an 
archiving  system  for  an  Italian  sports 
newspaper,  where  it  is  integrated  with 
PSF/Modular.  The  archive  maintains 
production-quality  images  on  optical 
discs.  Images  extracted  from  the 
archive  are  passed  from  the  PC-based 
photo  library  to  the  picture  desk  prior 
to  output.  A  representative  said  the 
product  is  not  being  promoted  in 
North  America  yet. 

Meanwhile,  the  Associated  Press 
had  already  announced  that  it  and 
Leaf  Systems  were  designing  an 
archive  system  it  hopes  to  introduce 
by  year’s  end.  The  photo  library 
would  be  built  on  a  standard  platform 
and  store  images  on  optical  discs. 

Anyone  working  on  a  Leafnet  — 
from  a  Leaf  Desk  or  Macintosh 
workstation  —  would  have  access  to 
the  archive,  which  will  be  searchable 
on  any  ANPA/IPTC  and  user-defined 
fields.  Remote  searches  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  by  phone  line  connection.  Once  a 
search  is  narrowed,  the  user  can 
browse  as  fast  as  two  images  per  sec¬ 
ond. 

AP  PhotoStream  pictures  and  local 


scans  will  be  automatically  archived. 
The  AP  promised  that  moving  images 
from  an  archive  to  a  production  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  an  “almost  transparent” 
operation. 

Register  opts 
for  ROLM  System 

The  Orange  County  Register  is 
installing  a  $1  million  ROLM  telecom¬ 
munications  system. 

Designed  to  improve  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  and  cut  the  newspaper’s  toll 
charges,  it  will  also  provide  voice 
communications  for  the  Register’s 
Orange  County  News  Channel  on 
cable  television. 

ROLM,  owned  by  IBM  and  Sie¬ 
mens,  is  installing  a  digital  9751 
CBX  Model  50  incorporating  its  latest 
software.  It  replaces  an  AT&T  analog 
system. 

The  ROLM  system  includes  Auto¬ 
matic  Call  Distribution,  designed  to 
spread  calls  evenly  and  keep  callers 
on  hold  less. 

Advertising  telemarketing  and  cir¬ 
culation  will  get  Least  Cost  Routing, 
which  automatically  chooses  the 


cheapest  carrier. 

The  system  allows  automatic  num¬ 
ber  identification,  and  simultaneous 
retrieval  of  the  caller’s  records, 
through  an  Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Network. 

ROLM  has  installed  systems  at 
remote  offices  in  El  Toro  and  Placen¬ 
tia.  Using  networked  T1  trunks  and 
satellites,  the  setup  allows  employees 
to  dial  four  digits  and  reach  any  news¬ 
paper  office. 

Anilox  firm 
moves  forward 

Harper  Corporation  of  America 
said  it  produced  its  100,000th  anilox 
roll  in  March. 

Harper,  based  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
said  its  sales  were  up  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  its  fiscal  year  and  it 
was  about  half-done  with  a  $2  million 
expansion  program. 

Harper’s  products  include  laser 
engraved  anilox  rolls  for  inking  on 
flexographic  printing  presses. 

The  company  has  offered  free 
screen  charts  for  laser  engraving  ani¬ 
lox  rolls. 


XEROX 


libu  can’t  Xerox 
a  Xerox 
on  a  Xerox. 


But  we  don’t  mind  at  all  if  you  copy  a  copy  on  a  Xerox  copier. 

In  feet,  we  prefer  it.  Because  the  Xerox  trademark  should 
only  identify  products  made  by  us.  Like  Jfcrox  copiers  and 
Xerox  printing  systems. 

As  a  trademark,  the  term  Xerox  should  always  be  used  as 
an  adjective,  followed  by  a  noun.  And  it’s  never  used  as  a  verb. 

O  1991  XEROX  CORPORATION.  XEROX*  is  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


Of  course,  helping  us  protect  our  trademark  also  helps 
you.  Because  you’ll  continue  to  get  what  you’re  actually 
asking  for. 

And  not  an  inferior  cqjy. 

XEROX 

The  Document  Company 
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New  portable  photo  transmitters 

Leaf  and  Nikon  show  improved  anaiog  scanner-transmitters; 
preview  their  forthcoming  digitai  modeis 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Promising  machines  capable  of 
faster,  more  faithful  remote  digital 
photo  transmissions  later  in  the  year, 
Leaf  Systems  Inc.  and  Nikon  Elec¬ 
tronic  Imaging  showed  improved 
models  of  their  respective  Leafax  and 
Color  Direct  Telephoto  Transmitter. 

Still  under  30  pounds,  the  new  Lea- 
fax  Ilia  is  only  slightly  heavier  than 
the  Leafax  35  and  now  offers  mouse- 
driven  menus.  It  accepts  either  single 
frames  or  spoolable  film  rolls. 

No  longer  fixed  in  the  lid  of  the 
carrying  case,  the  removable  key¬ 
board  can  be  moved  about  at  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  convenience,  tethered  to  the 
case  by  a  coiled  cord.  Slightly 
reduced  in  size,  not  at  all  cramped,  it 
retains  full  functionality. 

A  new  five-inch  CRT  monitor 
replaces  the  unit’s  small  RCA  televi¬ 
sion.  More  impressive  was  a  crisp  and 
clear,  lighted,  color  LCD  display  of 
the  same  screen  size  as  the  CRT. 

The  LCD  monitor  was  cabled  to  the 
Leafax  Ilia  for  demonstrations,  but 
seemed  to  be  incorporated  into  future 
units  not  only  for  its  display  quality 
but  because  of  its  much  smaller  size 
and  weight. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press’ 
Mike  Marenick,  the  wire  service  will 
test  the  Leafax  Ilia  at  various  AP 
sites  this  summer. 

It  no  longer  requires  a  separate 
advance  color  calibration  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  color  of  the  film  base. 
Marenick  explained  that  the  new 
model’s  improved  dynamic  range 
(density  to  3.7)  is  sufficient  to  adjust 
for  the  film  base  color  from  the  full 
white-light  illumination  ordinarily 
used,  rather  than  with  the  reduced- 
light  setting  required  in  the  Leafax  35. 
The  greater  dynamic  range  is  the 
result  of  Leaf  s  incorporation  of  the 
same  CCD  sensing  elements  it  uses  in 
its  Leafscan  35  and  45  film  scanners. 
The  Ilia  also  displays  each  of  the 
three  color  scans  instead  of  waiting 
until  scans  for  all  three  separations 
are  finished. 

Marenick  said  the  model  Ilia  will 
be  cheaper  than  the  digital  model  Illd, 
but  the  forthcoming  digital  model  will 
substantially  reduce  the  time  required 


for  transmissions.  It  will  also  avoid,  if 
not  eliminate,  image-quality  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  analog  transmis¬ 
sions. 

Scheduled  for  release  in  early  fall, 
the  Leafax  Illd  will  use  the  DIT 
3.0  transmission  protocol,  JPEG-com- 
patible  image  compression  on  a  chip 
from  C-Cube  (in  place  of  a  Compan¬ 
der  for  the  analog  model)  and  a  built- 
in  spooler  capable  of  holding  150  to 
200  compressed  images  (in  place  of 
the  analog  model’s  add-on  Leaf- 
spooler). 

Marenick  said  kits  will  be  available 
for  field  upgrades  of  the  model  Ilia  to 
Illd. 


Nikon  showed  its  latest  Color 
Direct  Telephoto  Transmitter,  the 
NT-3000,  which  is  slated  to  ship  in 
September.  A  digital  model  is 
expected  to  become  available  about 
three  months  later,  said  Nikon  Elec¬ 
tronic  Imaging  general  manager  Doug 
Howe. 

Like  the  analog  Leafax,  which 
went  through  several  software 
changes,  the  new  Nikon  machine  is 
that  company’s  third  analog  model. 
The  new  model  originated  in  a  request 
from  Reuters  for  use  in  Europe,  said 
Howe.  The  NT-3000  weighs  22  lbs. 
and  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  Leafax 
in  its  case. 

Both  are  portable,  the  Leafax  fit¬ 
ting  into  an  airliner’s  overhead  lug¬ 
gage  compartment,  the  NT-3000  pos¬ 
sibly  under  the  seat,  but  the  portable 
packaging  of  the  models  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  Whereas  the  Leafax  is  built 
into  a  carrying  case,  the  NT-3000  is 
self-enclosed  in  a  hard  shell. 

Its  four-inch  LCD  is  placed  within  a 
hinged  portion  of  the  casing  that  flips 
up  to  reveal  the  few  function  keys.  An 
adjacent  hinged  cover  on  the  front  of 
the  unit  gives  access  for  loading  film 
for  scanning. 


Although  it  has  an  optional  mouse 
pad,  keyboard  and  hand  scanner,  all 
functions  can  be  carried  out  from  a 
keypad  on  the  unit’s  case.  There  are 
no  alphanumeric  keys  built  into  the 
case. 

Also,  a  retractable  rubber  glare 
hood  can  be  fitted  to  the  screen  and  an 
optional  built-in  spooler  can  serve  as 
a  buffer  for  up  to  10  analog  images; 
when  the  digital  model  is  released, 
said  Howe,  it  will  hold  compressed 
separations  for  up  to  36  pictures.  Up 
to  36-frame  film  strips  can  be  accom¬ 
modated. 

The  NT-3000  uses  a  simple  trans¬ 
mission  menu  and  offers  image  edit¬ 


ing  such  as  cropping,  rotation,  bright¬ 
ness  and  color  balance  and  (also  auto¬ 
matic)  corrections.  Preprint  process¬ 
ing  includes  masking  for  color  print¬ 
ing  and  undercolor  removal.  Read¬ 
ings  can  be  taken  off  the  film.  Editing 
is  based  on  a  fast  preview  scan. 

Ebway  acquired 

Jardis  Industries  Inc.,  the  press 
equipment  manufacturer  based  in 
Bensonville,  Ill.,  has  gobbled  up 
Ebway  Industries  Inc.  of  Wauconda, 
III. 

Ebway,  a  $2.5  million-a-year  com¬ 
pany  employing  14  people  in  Wau¬ 
conda,  III.,  was  bought  earlier  this 
year,  said  Ebway  president  Gary  M. 
Klawinski.  He  did  not  disclose  the 
price  . 

Under  A1  Jardis’  company,  Ebway 
joins  the  Cary  line  of  reel  tension 
pasters.  Ebway  featured  equipment 
for  Goss  Community  presses  while 
Jardis  targeted  the  Urbanite  line. 

Jardis  and  Klawinski  had  worked 
together  at  Carey. 

Both  companies  have  been  through 
a  succession  of  owners  in  recent 
years. 


Both  are  portable,  the  Leafax  fitting  into  an 
airliner’s  overhead  luggage  compartment,  the  NT-3000 
possibly  under  the  seat,  but  the  portable  packaging  of 
the  models  are  quite  different. 
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Rockwell  International,  Harland  Simon,  Pressiink, 
Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  win  E&P  booth  awards 


Rockwell  International,  Harland 
Simon  Automation  Systems  Inc., 
Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products 
Inc.,  and  PressLink  Inc.  were  the  top 
winners  in  the  1 9th  annual  Editor 
&  Publisher  Equipment  Exposition 
Awards  contest  at  ANPA/TEC  91. 

Rockwell  won  first  place  in  the 
Large  Island  Booth  category  —  over 
3,500  square  feet  —  in  the  judging 
which  took  place  during  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
63rd  Technical  Exposition  and  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Las  Vegas  June  8-12. 
Within  the  Rockwell  booth  were  dis¬ 
played  two  different  four-high 
stacked  press  arrangements. 

Winning  certificates  of  merit  in  the 
Large  Island  Booth  category  were 
Harris  Graphics  Corp.  and  Lamb 
Grays  Harbor  Co. 

Harland  Simon  was  awarded  first 
prize  in  the  Medium  Island  Booth 
category —  1,000  to  3,499  square 
feet.  Certificates  of  merit  in  that  cate¬ 
gory  were  awarded  to  Anitec  division 
of  International  Paper  and  to  Nikon 
Inc. 

Winning  the  Small  Island  Booth 
category  —  for  booths  under  1 ,000 
square  feet,  was  Canadian  Pacific 
Forest  Products  Inc.  Certificates  of 
merit  went  to  TV  Listing  Inc.  and 
Jervis  B.  Webb  Company. 

PressLink  Inc.  won  first  prize  in  the 
Non-Island  booth  category.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit  were  won  by  Motorola 
Communications  and  Electronics  and 
by  Octel  Communications  Corp. 

The  judging  was  done  by  four  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  the  mayor-elect 
of  the  host  city  of  Las  Vegas. 

Judges  included  Eric  Wolferman,. 
director  of  production  systems,  Gan¬ 
nett  Co;  Larry  Smith,  president  and 
general  manager,  the  Alexandria 
(La.)  Town  Talk;  Tom  Crowther, 


Layoffs  at  Goss 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  maker 
of  Goss  presses,  recently  laid  off 
about  200  employees  from  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Westmont,  Ill.,  industry 
sources  said. 

A  company  spokesman  confirmed 
there  were  layoffs  but  refused  to  say 
how  many. 

The  spokesman  blamed  “slow” 
market  conditions  and  a  recent 
restructuring. 


president  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Gleaner,  Fredericton,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Canada;  John  McCann  Jr., 
president,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  and  Jan 
Laverty  Jones,  mayor-elect  of  Las 


Vegas. 

The  12  winning  exhibitors  were 
chosen  from  among  the  323  exhibitors 
occupying  more  than  320,0(X)  square 
feet  of  exhibit  space  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Convention  Center. 


MEMO 

To:  Circulation  Managers,  Editors  &  Publishers 
From:  Telesystems  Source 
Subject:  Predictive  Dialing 

Predictive  dialing  puts  computer  technology  to  work  for  you  by 
automating  the  mundane  and  time  consuming  telemarketing  tasks 
of  dialing,  listening  to  busy  signals,  answering  machines,  and  no 
answers.  TSR's  spend  more  time  talking  to  customers. 

Double  Circulation  Sales 

Predictive  dialing  doubles,  even  triples  your  starts!  The  time  saved  by 
letting  the  system  do  the  work  translates  into  greater  effectiveness  of 
your  staff. 

Improve  Customer  Service  and  Retention  Rates 

Predictive  dialing  allows  you  to  contact  all  stops,  determine  their 
problems,  and  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  retain  customers. 
Management  reports  identify  those  problems  so  you  can  solve  them 
and  improve  retention  rates  even  more. 

Lower  Costs  Per  Start 

Doubling  your  starts  with  less  staff  automatically  reduces  operating 
costs. 

End  Telemarketing  Staff  Turnover 

Mark  Martin,  Telemarketing  Manager  of  Capital  Gazette  says,  ‘Our 
phone  sales  have  tripled  in  volume,  we’re  running  a  new  record  for  all 
time  highest  paid  commissions,  and  we  no  longer  have  a  problem 
keeping  personnel.” 

Increase  Advertising  Space  Sales 

Predictive  dialing  lets  you  contact  your  advertisers  before  deadline- 
you  don’t  have  to  hope  they  call  you. 

Why  Telesystems  Source  is  Right  for  You 

Mark  Martin’s  answer  is,  ‘Your  system  is  everything  you  said  it  would 
be  and  then  some.  We  credit  your  entire  staff  with  being  very  helpful 
and  understanding  towards  our  needs.” 

Make  the  call  to  Telesystems  today:  908-709-3400. 


65  Jackson  Drive,  Suite  2000,  Cranford,  NJ  07016 
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DEC  targets  newspaper  voice  information  systems 

Product  package  puts  multiple  capabilities  onto  single  platform 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  the  big  computer  makers’ 
renewed  drive  for  visibility  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  has  taken  up  the  theme 
and  challenge  of  last  year’s  ANPA/ 
TEC  conference,  offering  a  com¬ 
prehensive  package  of  products  it 
calls  the  “Intelligent  Newspaper.’’ 

The  set  of  voice,  video,  data,  net¬ 
working  and  marketing  solutions  are  a 
substantial  menu  of  potential  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  areas  of  profits,  electronic 
competition  and  improved  reader  ser¬ 
vices  that  newspapers  have  been  told 
they  can  address  through  voice  infor¬ 
mation  and  interactive  services. 

The  same  package  also  provides 
the  newsroom  with  access  to  com¬ 
mercial  databases  and  public  surveys 
and  polls. 

Based  on  DEC’s  line  of  VAX  com¬ 
puters,  the  modular  products  are 
designed  for  papers  of  different  sizes 
and  for  easy  expandability.  Ranging 
from  talking  ads  and  general  informa¬ 
tion  lines  to  automated  circulation 
desks  and  telemarketing  capabilities, 
ail  applications  are  handled  by  a 
single  voice  and  data  platform. 

DEC  newspaper  market  segment 
manager  Richard  Rahko  said  his  com¬ 
pany’s  customers  in  other  markets 
want  telemarketing  and  other  audio 
applications,  voice  mail  and  video  on 
one  platform,  thereby  simplifying 
training  and  permitting  the  same  staff 
to  manage  ail  applications. 

The  offerings  permit  a  useful  two- 
way  flow  of  better  information:  users 
receive  tailored  information  from  the 
newspapers’  services  while  newspa¬ 
pers  acquire  marketable  information 
about  the  users. 

“The  importance  of  tying  a  lot  of 
the  information  services  to  .  .  .  data¬ 
base  marketing,’’  was  the  message 
Rahko  said  he  heard  from  representa¬ 
tives  of  several  newspaper  industry 
organizations  and  group  executives. 

The  point,  he  said,  was  that  helping 
newspapers  get  close  to  readers  and 
target  certain  information  and  adver¬ 
tising  services  would  “help  reduce 
the  threat  of  bypass.’’ 

The  products  use  voice  information 
services  directly  tied  to  print  media — 
talking  ads,  conventional  audiotext 
information,  polls  and  surveys  and 


local  information  lines.  Further,  they 
offer  telemarketing  services  designed 
to  enhance  customer  service.  They 
also  look  to  possible  electronic  distri¬ 
bution  of  news  via  videotext,  fax 
“and  other  media  .  .  .  tailored  to  an 
individual’s  interests,’’  according  to 
DEC. 

Improvements  for  advertisers  were 
said  to  include  faster  ad  entry,  greater 
ad  processing  volume,  more-targeted 
sales  vehicles  and  more  cost-effective 
service  to  small  and  medium-sized 
advertisers. 

Beyond  the  compatibility  of  the 
various  VAX  computers,  the  Intelli¬ 
gent  Newspaper  will  rely  on  a 
DECnet  network  backbone.  DECnet 
OSI  pulls  together  machines  from 
Digital  and  permits  integration  of  PCs 
and  Macintoshes.  DEC  said  its  Net¬ 


work  Application  Support  services 
may  be  used  for  work  and  data  shar¬ 
ing  in  multivendor  environments. 

Facilities  for  network  communica¬ 
tions  include  interfaces  to  other  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  databases,  as 
well  as  computer-telephone  capabili¬ 
ties  to  create  applications  integrating 
with  PBXs  and  switches. 

The  package  utilizes  DECvoice 
processing  capability,  the  Rdb/VMS 
relational  database,  support  for  vid¬ 
eotext  software  and  existing  solutions 
from  third  parties.  New  voice-appli¬ 
cation  partners  are  to  provide 
audiotext  and  voice  mail  software  in 
connection  with  DECvoice. 

Partners  in  the  product  include 
Voicesoft  Corp.  (voice  mail).  Audio¬ 
techs  Inc.  (Intelligent  Newspaper 
audiotext  and  voice  response  devel¬ 
opment),  NPRl  (telemarketing  and 
other  telephonic  applications  using 
DEC  PBX  integration  technologies) 
and  CompuServe’s  Collier-Jackson 
(general  business  applications). 

Audiotechs  and  DEC  are  devising 


the  architectural  overview  and  devel¬ 
oping  applications  prototypes  on  the 
new  DECvoice  platform,  which  af¬ 
fords  access  to  voice  recognition, 
text-to-speech  and  digitized  voice 
technologies. 

The  work  includes  the  Audiokit  line 
of  software  products,  which  includes 
modules  for  specific  functions,  such 
as  interactive  audiotext,  talking  ads, 
messaging  and  database  access.  In¬ 
terfaces  will  accept  automated  analog 
and  digital  information  feeds  such  as 
those  from  Dow  Jones  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Audiokit  modules  are  for  individual 
or  combined  use,  including  other  ven¬ 
dors’  suitable  applications.  DEC  said 
the  modules  will  offer  compatibility 
and  interoperability  in  multivendor 
environments. 


The  mechanism  for  collecting 
reader  responses  to  talking  ads  poll¬ 
ing  or  information  lines  are  a  set  of 
utilities,  which  will  be  available  to 
create,  modify  and  update  applica¬ 
tions  and  are  designed  for  flexible 
collection,  analysis  and  reporting  of 
MIS  information.  Using  the  client/ 
server  computing  model,  they  are 
expected  to  facilitate  information 
sharing  across  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  customer  service. 

The  reader-response  database 
becomes  the  advertisers’  source  not 
only  for  ad  responses  but  for  the 
demographic  and  psychographic  pro¬ 
files  assembled  in  the  course  of  inter¬ 
action  between  applications  and 
users. 

DEC  said  a  single  system  with  24  to 
48  lines  can  grow  to  72  lines  on  one 
CPU.  Beyond  that,  a  clustered  larger 
system  can  be  created,  supporting 
remote  sites  functioning  as  one  sys¬ 
tem. 

Noting  much  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  several  newspaper 


DEC  newspaper  market  segment  manager  Richard 
Rahko  said  his  company’s  customers  in  other  markets 
want  telemarketing  and  other  audio  applications, 
voice  mail  and  video  on  one  platform,  thereby 
simplifying  training  and  permitting  the  same  staff  to 
manage  all  applications. 
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industry  groups,  Rahko  said  the  value 
added  by  DEC  is  “an  architecture  and 
the  applications  that  allow  them  to 
move  forward.”  He  said  the  new  soft¬ 
ware  “marries  our  voice  technolo¬ 
gies  .  .  .  with  our  relational  data¬ 
base”  to  store  information  gleaned 
from  readers. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  an  address  to 
the  Texas  Publishers  Association, 
DataTimes  president  Allen  W.  Pas¬ 
chal  said,  “I  find  it  fascinating  that  the 
popular  audiotext  systems  do  not  cap¬ 
ture  vital  caller  information  to  be 
retained  for  future  marketing.” 

Paschal,  whose  electronic  library 
and  on-line  information  company  is 
primarily  concerned  with  delivering 
information  to  businesses  rather  than 
the  general  population,  nevertheless 
raised  two  points  related  to  non-tradi- 
tional  newspaper  information  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  eventual  installation  of  fiber 
optic  phone  lines  (networks  and 
hookups),  he  said,  will  provide  “a 
tremendous  new  power  to  deliver 
vast  amounts  of  data,”  including 
images,  at  great  speed.  “At  stake,” 
he  added,  “is  whether  newspapers 
can  remain  the  dominant  provider  of 
news  and  information  for  their  com¬ 
munities.” 

One  audio  service  is  a  natural, 
according  to  Rahko.  Talking  classi¬ 
fied  ads  are  as  easy  as  adding  four¬ 
digit  codes  to  ads  printed  in  a  newspa¬ 
per.  It  allows  those  shopping  for  a 
house  or  car  to  get  more  detailed 
information  without  talking  to  an 
owner,  broker  or  salesperson.  If 
interested,  they  can  leave  their  name 
and  phone  number  in  the  seller’s 
voice  mailbox.  A  premium  rate  can  be 
charged  for  ads  in  categories  that 
work  well  with  voice  messages,  said 
Rahko. 

Rahko  said  most  newspapers 
already  using  audiotext  got  into  the 
business  to  show  they  are  capable  of 
diversifying  into  on-line  consumer 
information  and  to  convince  regula¬ 
tors  “the  telephone  companies 
should  stay  out  of  the  business.” 

Newspapers  have  no  problem 
generating  calls,  he  continued,  but  so 
far  they  have  no  idea  who  is  calling 
and  make  little  if  any  profit  “because 
most  of  the  money  gets  paid  to  the 
national  information  providers  as  well 
as  the  telephone  companies.” 

With  incentives,  he  said,  a  reader 
might  want  to  call  in,  record  his  or  her 
name,  phone  number  and  address, 
then  answer  lifestyle  and  interests 
questions.  The  approach,  he  said, 
could  range  from  simple  caller  ID  to 
more  detailed  taped  questioning,  to 


which  callers  respond  using  a  phone’s 
touchtone  buttons  or  by  speaking  into 
a  voice  recognition  system. 

Rahko  cited  one  newspaper  group 
executive’s  suggestion  of  a  frequent 
reader  club,  in  which  each  participant 
gets  a  personal  identification  number. 
Calls  to  any  of  a  paper’s  services, 
surveys  or  response  lines  earn  points 
for  a  caller/reader,  who  can  trade 
accumulated  points  for  such  things  as 
products,  services,  coupons,  classi¬ 
fied  ads  or  discounted  subscriptions. 

All  services,  said  Rahko,  would  be 
tied  to  the  paper,  which  he  said  “acts 
as  the  menu  for  presenting  any  or  all 
of  the  information”  that  can  be 
accessed  by  phone.  The  daily  news¬ 
paper,  “becomes  the  focal  point  for 
disseminating  .  .  .  the  information 
services.” 

At  the  opening  of  ANPA/TEC  91, 
the  Associated  Press  announced  the 
availability  of  the  AP  Audiotex  Ser¬ 
vices  as  part  of  DEC’S  Intelligent 
Newspaper  platform.  The  services 
offer  telephone  access  to  stored  infor¬ 
mation  that  newspaper  readers  can 
dial  into  for  stock  quotes,  sports 
scores  and  statistics,  weather  updates 
and  lottery  results. 

AP  Information  Services  product 


manager  Michelle  Sagalyn  viewed  the 
services  as  complementary  to  the 
voice  services  provided  by  local 
papers,  supplying,  in  part,  the 
national  news  and  information  con¬ 
tent.  Overall,  she  said,  “audiotext 
should  mirror  the  newspaper.” 

The  database  of  information 
obtained  from  callers  can  generate 
lists  of  prospective  customers  by  cat¬ 
egory,  which  Rahko  said  can  be  sold 
locally  or  to  direct  mailers  or  used  in 
selectively  distributing  ads  in  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Once  a  newspaper  can  begin 
targeting  specific  individuals  with 
specific  attributes,  he  continued,  it 
can  sell  sponsorships  for  various 
information  services,  “provided  you 
can  start  offering  more  diversified 
information  services  than  the  five  or 
six  or  eight  national  topics”  now 
used. 

The  phone-line  information  that 
newspapers  offer,  said  Rahko,  could 
be  tailored  to  callers  according  to 
their  ID  numbers  (certain  stocks, 
weather  or  skiing  conditions  in  cer¬ 
tain  locales  or  any  other  subject).  So 
the  database  ends  up  enhancing  the 
value  of  an  audiotext  service  for  both 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


Limited  Time  Offer! 


from  the  makers  of  ESCORT 


Buy  the  Best — at  the  Best  Price  Ever! 


Summer  is  here.  And  to  make  your  summer 
traveling  plans  complete,  we’re  offering  a 
first  time  ever  sale  on  our  SOLO  radar 
detector.  If  you  order  by  July  15, 1991,  you 
can  have  the  world’s  best  radar  detector  at  an 
unbelievably  low  price  -  only  $299  (a  $349 
value).  SOLO  comes  with  these  great  features: 

•  Cordless,  battery-powered  convenience 

•  Long  range  detection 

•  Detects  both  pulse  and  instant-on  radar 

•  Anti-falsing  circuitry 

•  Small  enough  to  fit  in  a  shirt  pocket 


This  offer  won’t  last  long,  so  call  today  to 
place  your  order  for  the  incomparable  SOLO. 

1-800-433-3487 

Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 
Ask  about  our  30-day  money  back  guarantee 

SOLO  $299  shipping 

Ohio  residents  add  5.5X  sales  tai.  Prices  higher  in  Canada. 

ESCORT 

►  Department  359171 
One  Microwave  Plaza  | 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  45249  o 
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Computer  to  plate 

Newspaper  platemaking  takes  great  leap  into  automation 


By  George  Garneau 

Platemaking  took  a  great  leap  into 
automation  with  Autologic  Inc.’s  new 
computer-to-plate  system. 

Though  several  direct-to-plate 
newspaper  projects  have  failed  in 
recent  years,  the  system’s  makers  say 
the  technology  —  and  the  front-end 
systems  to  drive  the  platemaker — 
have  evolved  enough  to  form  the 
beginnings  of  a  market. 

Autologic’s  APS-Platemaster  uses 
Gerber  Scientific  Instrument  Co. 
laser  imaging  equipment  and  Auto¬ 
logic  raster  image  processing  to  pro¬ 
duce  pages  on  specially  designed 
Hoechst  offset  plates. 

The  system  eliminates  typesetting, 
pasteup  and  page  output  to  film, 
which  all  require  labor  and  materials. 

“We  are  simply  closing  the  loop,’’ 
said  Russ  Uhlmann  Jr.  of  Gerber. 

“The  holy  grail”  —  outputting 
fully  paginated  pages  directly  to 
plate  —  “is  now  reality,”  Uhlmann 
said. 

In  computer-to-plate  imaging,  a 
pagination  system  prepares  full  pages 
electronically,  with  text  and  graphic 
elements  in  place.  The  page  file  is 
released  to  a  raster  image  processor 
for  preparation  before  a  laser  exposes 
a  presensitized  aluminum  plate. 

On  the  Platemaster,  plates  are  fed 
by  conveyor  automatically  from  a 
cassette  through  the  exposure  unit 
and  to  a  processor. 


Harland  Simon 
tests  Colorliner 
plate  scanner 

Harland  Simon.  Kirkland,  Wash., 
and  Rockwell  International  have  been 
testing  a  plate  scanner  interface  for 
the  Goss  Colorliner  press.  A  pro¬ 
totype  will  be  installed  at  the  Canton, 
Ohio,  Repository,  where  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  automatic  plate  scanning  for  ink 
controls. 

The  automatic  plate  scanner  will  be 
mounted  on  a  Lith-X-Pozer  5  plate 
exposure  line  from  St.  Louis-based 
Western  Lithotech.  Bar  codes  will 
automatically  identify  plates. 


Rasterizing  the  page  data  can  take  a 
minute  or  more,  depending  on  the 
type  complexity  of  the  page.  It  takes 
two  minutes  to  expose  and  process  a 
plate  —  for  a  total  of  three  minutes  or 
so  from  release  of  the  page  data. 

The  system  processes  PostScript 
page-description  language  or  Auto- 
logic  language.  A  unit  costs  $235,000. 
The  plates  were  specially  developed 
to  operate  with  low-power  lasers. 


The  system  evolved  from  systems 
currently  operating  at  two  European 
installations. 

Uhlmann  said  that,  even  up  until 
two  years  ago,  the  level  of  front-end 
page-makeup  systems  was  not  in 
place  to  warrant  a  computer-driven 
platemaker,  but  developments  in 
desktop  color  pagination  hardware 
and  software  systems  now  mean  there 
is  “very  definitely  a  market.” 

Besides  producing  more  precise 
plate  registration,  the  system  also  is 
expected  to  cut  labor  and  materials 
costs  substantially,  compared  with 
conventional  platemaking. 

Both  Gerber  and  Autologic  were 
involved  in  separate,  unsuccessful 
computer-to-plate  systems  at  news¬ 
papers  in  the  last  five  years. 

Uhlmann  said  Gerber  had  licensed 
Monotype  Ltd.  to  use  its  raster-image 
processing  system  with  Gerber’s 
laser  exposure  technology. 

In  other  platemaking  developments 
at  ANPA/TEC,  Western  Lithotech 
introduced  and  demonstrated  an 
ultraviolet  post  exposure  unit  that 
hardens  the  finish  on  offset  plates 
and,  the  company  says,  decreases 
tinting  and  toning  problems. 


More  ANPA/TEC  91  coverage 
appears  on  Page  38. 


“Our  research  department  tests 
show  ultraviolet  exposure  improves 
wettability,  which  means  it  prints 
cleaner,”  said  product  manager  Keith 
Walker. 

The  light  hardens  the  gum  arabic 
finish  on  the  plate  and  prevents  resid¬ 
ual  diazo  in  the  grain  of  the  plate  from 
causing  tinting  and  toning.  Western 
Lithotech  said. 

A  unit,  which  costs  $9,500  is  under¬ 


going  field  testing  in  Columbus. 

Western  Lithotech  also  demon¬ 
strated  what  it  said  was  the  only  auto¬ 
matic  checking  system  for  plate 
registration  in  the  industry.  It  simu¬ 
lates  a  press  locking  system  and 
photographically  checks  the  lineup  of 
crosshairs,  indicating  variance  in 
comparison  with  predetermined 
tolerances. 


Tape  it  up 

If  inserts  are  slipping  out  of  your 
paper.  Stepper  Inc.  has  a  cheaper  and 
environmentally  more  friendly  alter¬ 
native  to  plastic  bagging;  paper  tape. 

Its  new  Model  1500  machine 
applies  a  piece  of  adhesive  paper  tape 
to  close  the  open  edge  of  newspapers. 

Fed  by  shingle-stream  conveyor,  it 
tapes  12,000  to  16,000  papers  an  hour. 

The  tape  and  glue  are  recyclable. 
Stepper  says. 

One  unit  is  taping  Sunday  papers 
for  single-copy  sales  at  the  West  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post. 

Ink  firm  recycles 

Trident  Inc.  of  Brookfield,  Conn., 
says  it  will  accept  for  recycling  the 
plastic  bottles  in  which  it  sells  ink  for 
inkjet  printers. 


Uhlmann  said  that,  even  up  until  two  years  ago,  the 
level  of  front-end  page-makeup  systems  was  not  in 
place  to  warrant  a  computer-driven  platemaker,  but 
developments  in  desktop  color  pagination  hardware 
and  software  systems  now  mean  there  is  “very 
definitely  a  market.” 
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Lamb  sues  Harland  Simon 

In  a  release  dated  May,  Lamb  Grays  Harbor  Co.,  devel¬ 
oper  of  automatic  guided  vehicle  technology  for  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  paper  industries,  in  Hoquiam,  Wash., 
announced  it  had  filed  suit  against  Harland  Simon  Group 
PLC  and  its  U.S.  subsidiaries,  Harland  Simon  USA  Inc. 
and  Harland  Simon  Automation  Systems,  designer  of 
press  management  and  control  software,  in  Kirkland, 
Wash. 

The  suit  complains  that  Harland  Simon  unilaterally 
ended  a  joint  venture  formed  with  Lamb  in  1989  to  provide 
pressroom  and  mailroom  systems  based  on  automated 
guided  vehicles. 

Lamb  alleges  that  Harland  Simon  “misappropriated 
Lamb  trade  secrets”  and  unfairly  competed  by  “repre¬ 
senting  Lamb  products  and  technology  as  being  of  Har¬ 
land  Simon  origin.” 

Lamb  said  it  seeks  to  recover  damages  and  to  have 
Harland  Simon  permanently  enjoined  from  engaging  in  the 
specified  activities. 

Lamb  is  also  asking  for  specific  performance  of  certain 
terms  of  the  joint  venture  agreement  whereby  it  would 
supply  components  to  users  of  Harland  Simon  equipment. 
The  plaintiff  said  “Harland  Simon  used  Lamb’s  name  and 
technology  for  competitive  advantage  in  obtaining  work 
and  then  breached  its  commitment”  to  use  the  Lamb 
components. 

Lamb  said  it  had  repeatedly  approached  Harland  Simon 
about  the  matter  but  was  turned  away. 

Harland  Simon  said  Lamb’s  allegations  were  “without 
foundation”  and  were  being  vigorously  defended.  It  said 
the  court  had  already  found  in  its  favor  on  some  of  the 
allegations. 

Lamb  announced  the  suit  shortly  after  AN  PA/TEC  91 
had  opened  in  Las  Vegas  last  week,  which  Harland  Simon 
called  “inappropriate”  because  the  proceedings  had  been 
initiated  three  months  ago. 

Harland  Simon  director  of  marketing  Tony  White  said 
“it’s  a  pity”  Lamb  chose  to  wait  until  the  annual  newspa¬ 
per  technology  exposition  and  conference  to  issue  its 
press  release,  calling  the  lawsuit  “not  news.” 

“It’s  not  something  we  want  to  make  an  issue  of,”  he 
said. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 

Robots  prep  for  splicing 

Robotic  paster  preparation  arrived  in  Las  Vegas  from 
Japan  and  demonstrated  to  ANPA/TEC  attendees  the  next 
step  in  pressroom  automation. 

Both  TKS  and  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Ltd. 
demonstrated  their  splicer  preparation  robots  this  year 
after  announcing  them  several  years  ago. 

TKS  showed  its  Paster  Preparation  Robot  preparing  a 
newsprint  roll  for  splicing  in  150  seconds.  After  a  roll 
arrives  on  a  conveyor,  the  robot  picks  it  up,  cuts  the  paster 
pattern  and  applies  sticky  tape  to  the  leading  edge. 

If  a  sensor  detects  damage  to  the  roll  ends,  it  sounds  an 
alarm  to  call  a  human  paper  handler. 

Mitsubishi  showed  its  splice  preparation  robot,  one  of 
two  destined  for  Richmond  Newspapers  in  Virginia,  in 
what  appears  will  be  the  first  installation  of  such  technol¬ 
ogy  at  a  U.S.  newspaper.  Richmond’s  new  plant  is 
planned  to  be  operating  next  June. 

Mitsubishi’s  Paul  Dickensson  said  the  firm  has  28 
splicer  preparation  robot  installations  around  the  world. 

“All  the  stuff  we’ve  been  talking  about  is  being  installed 
and  will  be  operating  soon,”  he  said. 
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USED  FERAG 
INSERTING  EQUIPMENT 

THE  FOLLOWING  USED  FERAG  INSERTING  AND  CONVEYOR 
EQUIPMENT  HAS  BEEN  TRADED  IN  TO  GMA  AND  IS  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  FOR  INSPECTION  AND  SALE. 

10  Single  Gripper  Conveyors  including 
10  Pick-Up  Stations 

10  Clear  Out  Stations  and  Approximately  7000  ft. 
of  Chain  and  Grippers 

21  Stacker  Infeeds  including 

21  Infeed  Belts  with  Stream  Aligners  and 
21  Squeeze  Rockers 

4  Inserting  Systems  8:1  including 

4  Inserting  Drums 

4  EP  1  Conveyors 

4  EP  2  Conveyors 

4  Collating  Conveyors  for  Infeed  #2 

4  Collating  Conveyors  for  Infeed  #4 

2  Inserting  Systems  4:1  including 

2  Inserting  Drums 

2  EP  1  Conveyors 

2  EP  2  Conveyors 

6  Infeed  Conveyors 

37  High  Speed  Hoppers  4" 

1 1  High  Speed  Hoppers  3" 


ALSO  AVAILABLE: 


INSERTING  EQUIPMENT 

4  72-P  Inserters  with  ARS 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  CHARLES 
A.  SPIERTO,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  FINANCE,  GMA,  1 1  MAIN 
STREET,  SOUTHBORO,  MA  01772,  TELEPHONE:  508-481- 
8562. 

CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS  MANUFACTURING 


AND  SALES 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southborough,  MA  01772 

Tel.  508-481-8562 
FAX  508-485-2060 


AND  ENGINEERING 
2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem,  PA  18017 

Tel.  215-694-9494 
FAX  215-694-0776 


CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 


War  of  words 

Student  newspapers  hurl  charges  at  one  another  at  U.C.  Davis 


By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 

A  war  of  words,  with  charges  of 
“racism”  and  “boycott  the  advertis¬ 
ers,”  has  erupted  between  two  stu¬ 
dent  newspapers — one  liberal  and 
one  conservative — at  the  University 
of  California,  Davis. 

The  California  Aggie,  established 
in  1915  and  touted  as  a  liberal  newspa¬ 
per,  labeled  the  premiere  edition  of 
the  Davis  Republic,  a  self-described 
conservative  newspaper,  as  “racist” 
and  declared  that  “Every  consumer 
has  the  right  to  object  to  offensive 
views  found  in  the  Republic  by  boy¬ 
cotting  the  businesses  that  fund  it.” 

In  an  editorial  headlined,  “A  Poor 
Showing,”  the  Aggie,  edited  by  How¬ 
ard  Beck,  acknowledged  that  “cries 
for  a  conservative  paper  have  circu¬ 
lated  on  this  campus  for  years.  The 
necessity  of  a  voice  from  the  conser¬ 
vative  quadrant  of  the  community  — 
which  in  Davis’  case  is  most  certainly 
in  the  political  minority — is  unques¬ 
tionable.  However,  this  attempt  is 
disappointing.” 

The  editorial  lashed  out  at  what  it 
called  the  Republic’s  “shrill  voice,” 
“unfounded  accusations”  and  “irre¬ 
sponsible  potshots  at  community 
leaders.” 

“Their  statements  include  several 
fallacies  in  logic,  make  for  miserable 
reading,  and  are  riddled  with  gram¬ 
matical  and  typographical  errors — 
more  than  250  by  our  count.”  In  fact, 
the  Aggie  pointed  out,  “the  first  word 
of  the  first  sentence  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  first  story  on  the  first 
page  is  misspelled.” 

The  Aggie  editorial  predicted  that 
the  Republic  would  “fade  away”  and 
would  “fall  flat  on  its  typeface”  if 
“the  success  of  a  newspaper  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  comprehensive  coverage  of 
all  angles  of  the  news,  consistent 
logic,  or  even  a  command  of  English 
grammar.” 

Michael  Anton,  editor  of  the 
Republic  and  a  former  editor  at  the 
UC  Berkeley  Review,  did  not  take  the 
criticism  and  name-calling  lightly. 

In  a  rebuttal,  published  May  9  in  the 
Aggie,  Anton  countered  that  he  was 

(Keatley  Garvey  is  a  free-lance 
writer.) 
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Davis  Republic 

“delighted  to  read  that  you  actually 
had  the  audacity  to  call  our  publica¬ 
tion  racist.  The  use  of  that  word,  a 
word  which  has  all  but  lost  its  mean¬ 
ing  due  to  gross  misuse,  has  come  to 
be  the  mark  of  stupidity  and  igno¬ 
rance.  Its  use  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  confined  to  those  who  are  incap¬ 
able  of  rational  argument,  those  who 
must  resort  to  name-calling  in  order  to 
lash  out  at  anything  and  anyone  they 
do  not  understand.” 


Anton  called  the  Aggie’s  “ludi-  I 
crous  claim  that  we  will  fade 
away  .  .  .  just  another  example  of 
left-wing  wishful  thinking.” 

Anton  noted  that  “I  have  come  to 
expect  no  better  from  the  left.  That  is 
why  I  founded  the  Republic.  Rest 
assured,  we  will  not  fade  away  and 
our  readership  will  never  dwindle.” 
Anton  cited  as  “counterexamples” 
student  support  for  both  U.S.  policy 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war  [the  Aggie 
editorialized  against  the  war  and  Bush 
administration  policies]  and  our 
newspaper.” 

Anton  challenges  anyone  to  prove 
the  paper  is  racist.  He  promises  to 
“go  over  the  paper  word  by  word  with 
anyone  who  claims  it  to  be  rac¬ 
ist  ....  As  for  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  typographical  errors,  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  embarrassed  by 
them,”  Anton  conceded.  “Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  minimize  such 
errors  in  future  issues.  However, 
your  [the  Aggie’s]  claim  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  250  does  not  bear  scrutiny, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  sit  down  with 
any  member  of  the  Aggie  staff  and 
count  them.” 

In  an  editor’s  note  accompanying 
Anton’s  guest  opinion  piece,  the 
Aggie  claimed  that  its  staff  had 
counted  “between  250  and  300  errors 
in  grammar,  spelling  and  stylistic  con¬ 
sistency  in  the  debut  issue  of  the 
Republic,”  and  that  a  “highlighted 
copy  is  available  for  perusal”  at  the 
Aggie  office. 

Anton  speculates  that  the  Aggie’s 
editorial  against  his  newspaper  will 
contribute  to  the  Republic’s  success. 
“With  the  level  of  confidence  in  the 
Aggie  on  campus  at  an  unprecedented 
low,  [the  Aggie’s]  negative  editorial 
will  undoubtedly  increase  both  our 
readership  and  our  prestige.” 

Other  students  have  reacted  vehe¬ 
mently  against  the  Aggie’s  criticism 
of  the  other  newspaper  on  campus. 
Student  Matthew  Pyle,  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Aggie,  asked:  “The 
Aggie  stresses  diversity  and  accep¬ 
tance  of  other  cultures  and  ideas,  so 
why  can’t  it  accept  a  paper  that  pre¬ 
sents  some  views  that  just  happen  to 
oppose  their  own?”  Pyle  also  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Aggie’s  potshots 
against  the  new  newspaper  were 
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unprofessional. 

The  Aggie  has  heavily  covered  the 
Republic’s  debut.  Within  a  two-week 
period,  the  Aggie  published  a  front¬ 
page  piece  on  plans  for  the  new  news¬ 
paper  (“Newspaper  Caters  to  Cam¬ 
pus  Conservatives,”  with  a  photo  of 
four  U.C.  Davis  students  who 
launched  the  paper);  asked  for  stu¬ 
dents’  response  to  the  Republic  in  a 
roving  reporter  format  (“What  do  you 
think  about  the  new  conservative 
newspaper  on  campus?”);  did  a  fol¬ 
low-up  front-page  piece  on  the 
paper’s  debut  with  a  photograph  of 
the  Republic’s  front  page  (“New 
Paper  Thrives  Amid  Criticism”),  and 
then  editorialized  against  the  paper 
(“Poor  Showing”). 

In  the  follow-up  front-page  piece, 
Michael  White,  senior  staff  writer  at 
the  Aggie,  wrote;  “Kirsten  Edmond¬ 
son,  the  Republic’s  publisher  and  a 
UCD  senior,  is  undaunted  by  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  paper’s  first  issue;  in  fact, 
she  is  proud  of  it,  despite  the  more 
than  250  typographical  and  grammati¬ 
cal  errors  and  stylistic  inconsisten¬ 
cies.” 

Curtis  Rau,  business  manager  of 
the  Republic,  vows  that  the  paper  will 
get  stronger  and  stronger.  The  press 
run  for  the  premiere  edition  April  24 
was  5,000,  and  plans  call  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  press  run  by  some  2,000  for  the 
next  edition,  he  stated.  Copies  of  the 
first  edition  ran  out  rapidly.  All  the 
papers  were  gone  by  midafternoon  of 
the  same  day  they  were  available. 

Editors  at  the  Republic  also  plan  to 
increase  the  publication  frequency  in 
the  near  future,  perhaps  as  early  as 
this  fall.  According  to  Anton, 
response  to  the  first  edition  has  been 
running  30-1  in  favor  of  the  publica¬ 
tion. 

In  the  Aggie’s  roving  reporter  col¬ 
umn,  all  three  of  the  students  inter¬ 
viewed  welcomed  a  conservative 
newspaper  on  campus.  The  fourth 
“interviewed”  was  a  llama  who 
reportedly  said  (complete  with  the 
kind  of  typos  found  in  the  Republic): 
“Being  a  conservative,  I  will  read  it 
religiously.  I’ve  never  Hiked  [sic]  the 
liiberals  [sic],  and  I  can  always  find 
this  paper  llining  [sic]  my  stall.  I  just 
wish  they  would  do  a  story  about 
aaanimal  [sic]  lliberation  [sic].” 

Threats  of  a  consumer  boycott, 
however,  persist.  At  least  three  mer¬ 
chants  who  advertised  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  said  they  had  received  anony¬ 
mous  phone  calls  threatening  a  con¬ 
sumer  boycott  of  their  business  if  they 
continued  advertising  in  the  Repub- 
I  lie.  Sources  believe  that  those  making 
the  calls  are  supporters  of  the  Third 
World  Forum,  a  newspaper  published 
weekly  as  an  insert  in  the  Aggie  and 


billed  as  “the  voice  of  minorities”  on 
campus.  It  is  edited  by  Hussein 
Agrama. 

Even  if  some  of  the  advertisers 
refuse  to  advertise  in  the  Republic 
again,  the  paper  has  obtained  some  10 
to  15  more  advertisers,  according  to 
Rau. 

U.C.  Davis  has  no  journalism 
department.  The  Aggie,  published 
Mondays  through  Fridays  during  the 
academic  year  and  twice  during  the 
summer,  regularly  advertises  for  writ¬ 
ers  (“no  experience  necessary”)  and 
pays  them  for  their  work,  as  does  the 
Third  World  Forum. 

The  Republic,  Rau  said,  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  non-profit,  student-run  jour¬ 
nal  of  opinion  and  the  staff  is  not  paid. 
The  Republic  is  currently  produced  in 
Anton’s  apartment,  while  the  Aggie 
and  the  Third  World  Forum  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Freeborn  Hall  on  campus 
and  are  affiliated  with  the  Campus 
Media  Board. 

GTE  signs  pact 
with  Daiias  daiiy 

GTE  Directories  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  to  provide  the  platform  and  soft¬ 
ware  for  any  audiotex  services  the 
newspaper  will  offer. 

The  vehicle  for  this  service  will  be 
GTE  Directories’  ON  CALL  Talking 
Yellow  Pages,  a  free  telephone  hot¬ 
line  service  the  company  introduced 
in  June  1990. 

The  Times  Herald  rolled  out  the 
first  service  on  May  1  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  automatic  message  cen¬ 
ter  for  individuals  placing  classified 
ads.  The  new  voice  mailbox  service 
will  allow  interested  buyers  to  leave 
recorded  messages  through  a  special 
Times  Herald  ON  CALL  line.  Adver¬ 
tisers  will  receive  a  password  that 
allows  them  to  retrieve  their  mes¬ 
sages  at  any  time. 

To  leave  a  message  for  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  callers  need  only  dial  the  main 
ON  CALL  number,  then  the  Times 
Herald  classified  menu  number,  then 
a  four  digit  code  listed  in  the  ad. 

The  agreement  includes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  expand  the  ON  CALL  ser¬ 
vice  to  newspapers  in  other  markets. 

Reaccredited 

The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill  has  been 
reaccredited  by  the  Accrediting 
Council  on  Education  in  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication,  UNC  has 
announced. 


State-owned  press 
goes  private 
in  Portugai 

The  government  returned  Portu¬ 
gal’s  state-owned  press  to  private 
hands  May  15  with  the  sale  of  the 
prestigious  Lisbon  newspaper  Diario 
de  Noticias. 

The  paper  fetched  8.4  billion  escu¬ 
dos,  or  $56  million,  on  the  Lisbon 
stock  exchange. 

Majority  control  of  the  paper 
passed  to  a  financial  syndicate  led  by 
the  Lisbon-based  media  and  cinema 
distribution  group  Lusomundo,  mar¬ 
ket  sources  said.  Lusomundo  also 
controls  another  daily,  Comericio  do 
Porto  of  Oporto,  as  well  as  Radio 
Press,  a  leading  radio  station,  and  the 
sports  paper  O  Togo. 

DN ,  as  the  paper  is  known,  was  the 
last  remaining  newspaper  under  state 
control  following  the  media  privatiza¬ 
tion  drive  begun  by  the  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Anibal  Cavaco  Silva 
in  1988. 

Founded  in  1864,  DN  claims  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  50,000.  It  is  Portugal’s 
fourth-largest  daily  and  posted  $3.9 
million  in  after-tax  operating  profit 
last  year.  —  AP 


Dial-Up,  Then 


One  call  to  Accu-Weather  delivers 
your  custom  weather  layout,  camera- 
ready.  including  all  graphics  and  text. 
We  do  it  your  way  and  for  your  dead¬ 
line.  Dial-Up.  Then  Paste-Up  is  used 
by  Over  100  newspapers  worldwide. 

>4ccu-Weather,  Inc. 

619  W.  College  Avenue 
State  College.  PA  16801 

Call  (814)  234-9601  x400 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


L.L.  (Ike)  Massey,  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  and  vice  president  of  its 
publishing  company  DTH  Media 
Inc.,  has  been  named  publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Houston 
Post. 

Massey  previously  had  served  as 
vice  president  of  MediaNews  Group, 
which  oversees  operations  for  several 
newspapers  affiliated  with  the  Post, 
and  operating  head  of  Park  Communi¬ 
cations’  Western  Division  and  has 
held  management  positions  in  adver¬ 
tising,  editorial  and  production  with 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  at  the  San 
Angelo  (Texas)  Standard-Times. 

In  addition,  Michael  H.  Heath, 
who  has  served  in  dual  positions  as 
president  of  the  Post  and  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Newspapers  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  leave  the  Post  to 
work  full  time  at  Consolidated. 
Heath  is  president  of  MediaNews 
Group. 


umn  in  the  Argus-Courier  about  video 
games  and  computers,  has  become  a 
regular  guest  writer  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  the  Argus-Courier 
has  reported. 


The  following  officers  have  been 
re-elected  by  the  Canadian  Newspa¬ 
per  Association; 

E.  Paul  Wilson,  publisher  of  the 
Sault  Star  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont. — chairman,  Fred  G.  Mounce, 
president  and  deputy  publisher  of  the 
Chronicle-Herald  and  the  Mail-Star 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia — chairman- 
elect;  Roger  D.  Landry,  president 
and  publisher  at  La  Presse,  Mon¬ 
treal — vice-chairman  and  treasurer; 
and  John  E.  Foy — president. 


Henry  Haitz  has  joined  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  as  con¬ 
troller. 

Haitz  previously  had  served  as  con¬ 
troller  for  The  Mercury  of  Pottstown, 
Pa. 


The  Argus-Courier  of  Petaluma, 
Calif.,  has  announced  the  addition  of 
two  reporters  to  its  news  staff. 

David  Allen,  formerly  managing 
editor  and  earlier  reporter  at  the  Roh¬ 
nert  Park-Cotati  (Calif.)  Clarion,  has 
been  named  city  government 
reporter. 

Allen  previously  had  worked  at  the 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  News  Herald. 

Julie  Finigan,  formerly  an  edito¬ 
rial  assistant  and  writer  at  Thomson 
Newspapers’  Washington  bureau,  is 
the  Argus-Courier’s  new  education 
reporter  and  religion  page  editor. 

Finigan  previously  had  written  fea¬ 
ture  stories  for  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

In  addition,  Glenn  Rubenstein,  a 
14-year-old  Petaluma  student  who 
last  year  began  writing  a  weekly  col¬ 


The  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  staff  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Stuart  Elliott,  who  previously 
had  covered  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  for  USA  Today  from  its  New  York 
bureau,  has  joined  the  Times  as 
advertising  columnist. 

Elliott’s  previous  experience 
includes  positions  with  Gannett  News 
Service,  Advertising  Age,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  the  Times-Union  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Investment 
Dealers’  Digest. 

Tim  Race,  formerly  temporary  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Times’  quarterly  magazine 
The  Business  World,  has  been  named 
copy  editor  for  Business  Day,  the 
paper’s  daily  financial  section. 

Race  previously  had  worked  for 


the  most  exfierienced 
executive  recruiting  Arm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 


Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 


^  1605  COLDNIAL  PARKWAY  '  ^ 


INVERNESS,  ILLINOIS  60067 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 

CMP  Publications  of  Manhasset, 
N.Y.,  where  he  was  executive  editor 
of  the  weekly  trade  newspaper  Com¬ 
munications  Week  and  editor  of  the 
magazine  Information  Quarterly. 

*  *  * 

The  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Light  has 
announced  the  following  staff 
changes  in  its  circulation  department. 

Shane  Fox,  circulation  sales  and 
marketing  manager,  has  assumed 
additional  responsibilities  for  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  quality  control  and  cir¬ 
culation  information  systems. 

Gerard  Gavia,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  operations  manager,  has  been 
named  single  copy/transportation 
manager. 

Jennifer  Shepard,  formerly 
single-copy  manager,  has  been  named 
home-delivery  manager. 

^  4c  ^ 

The  Times  Publishing  Co.  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  publishers  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  the  monthly 
business  publication  Florida  Trend, 
has  announced  the  following  staff 
changes. 

Lynda  Keever,  who  previously 
had  served  as  an  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  with  Trend,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  magazine. 

Paul  Tash,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Trend,  has  been  named  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Times.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Phil  Gailey,  who  returns  to 
the  paper’s  editorial  staff  in  Florida. 

Tash  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter,  city  editor,  metropolitan 
editor  and  assistant  managing  editor 
for  the  Times. 

Matt  Walsh,  executive  editor  of 
Florida  Trend,  succeeds  Tash  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  magazine. 

Walsh  previously  had  worked  as 
deputy  business  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.  has 
announced  the  promotions  of  Alan  L. 
Ross  to  senior  assistant  treasurer, 
Mark  L.  Schwanbeck  to  assistant 
treasurer  and  Jeffrey  C.  Smith  to 
assistant  secretary. 

Ross  previously  had  served  as 
assistant  treasurer  and  manager,  cor¬ 
porate  real  estate. 

Schwanbeck  previously  had  served 
as  director,  investment  programs, 
and  director  of  investment  relations. 

Smith  previously  had  served  as 
assistant  general  counsel  for  Times 
Mirror  and  as  general  counsel  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 
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Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  announced 
the  following  staff  changes: 

Patricia  Haegele  has  been 
appointed  senior  vice  president  of 
GANNETTWORK,  a  cross-media 
packaging  program  which  reports  to 
Gannett  Outdoor.  The  division  previ¬ 
ously  had  been  headed  by  Cathleen 
Black,  who  recently  was  appointed 
president  and  CEO  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Haegele  previously  had  served  as  a 
corporate  advertising  manager,  vice 
president/Eastern  sales  manager  and 
senior  vice  president/advertising  for 
USA  Today  and  vice  president/direc¬ 
tor  of  the  magazine  insert  USA 
Weekend. 

Michael  J.  Coleman  has  been 
named  president  of  the  South 
Regional  Newspaper  Group  and 
president  and  publisher  of  Cape 
Publications,  which  includes  Florida 
Today  and  several  non-daily  publica¬ 
tions  in  Brevard  County,  Fla.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Frank  J.  Vega,  who  recently 
was  named  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Detroit  Newspaper  Agency. 

Coleman  previously  had  been 
president  of  the  Central  Regional 
Newspaper  Group  and  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter  Star.  In  addition,  he  has  worked  as 
president  and  publisher,  reporter, 
news  editor  and  managing  editor  at 
The  Saratogian  of  Saratoga,  N.Y., 
and  metro  editor,  managing  editor 
and  executive  editor  at  the  Times 
Herald  of  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

W.  Curtis  Riddle  succeeds  Cole¬ 
man  as  president  of  the  Central 
Regional  Newspaper  Group.  He  con¬ 
tinues  as  publisher  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal. 

Riddle  previously  had  served  as 
deputy  managing  editor  of  USA 
Today,  managing  editor  and  assistant 
to  the  publisher  at  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Journal  &  Courier  of  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  and  vice  president  in  the  Central 
Regional  Newspaper  Group.  He  also 
has  worked  as  a  reporter  at  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  at 
the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Mary  P.  Stier,  formerly  president 
and  publisher  and  earlier  advertising 
director  at  the  Iowa  City  (Iowa) 
Press-Citizen,  succeeds  Coleman  in 
Rockford.  She  continues  as  a  vice 
I  president  in  the  Central  Regional 
Newspaper  Group. 

Dionicio  (Don)  Flores  succeeds 
Stier  in  Iowa  City. 

;  Flores  previously  had  served  as 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  West 
Regional  Newspaper  Group,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Citizen  and  editor  of  the  New 


Mexican  of  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  and  the 
Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta.  He  also 
has  held  newsroom  management 
positions  with  the  Abilene  (Texas) 
Reporter-News,  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  and  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

Duane  McCallister,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Times  Herald, 
assumes  additional  duties  as  a  vice 
president  in  the  Central  Regional 
Newspaper  Group. 

McCallister  previously  had  served 
as  general  manager  of  the  Suburban 
Newspaper  Group  in  New  Jersey  and 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Hat¬ 
tiesburg  (Miss.)  American. 

In  addition,  Gannett  has  made  the 
following  changes  at  USA  Today. 

In  the  advertising  department,  Jim 
Gath  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/advertising  sales  director;  Jack 
Dickman  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/associate  advertising  director; 
and  Janet  Smith  has  been  named 
vice  president/advertising,  travel 
related  services. 

Gath  previously  had  served  as 
director  of  sports  and  events  market¬ 
ing  and  had  helped  launch  the  sports 
tabloid  USA  Today  Baseball  Weekly. 
In  addition,  he  has  served  as  bonus 
section  manager  at  USA  Today  and 


has  worked  with  Gannett  Newspaper 
Advertising  Sales. 

Dickman  previously  had  served  as 
vice  president/national  sales  manager 
and  Western  sales  manager  for  USA 
Today. 

Smith  previously  had  served  as 
vice  president  of  national  sales  at 
USA  Today. 

In  the  marketing  department, 
Melissa  A.  Snyder  has  been 
appointed  vice  president/marketing. 

Snyder  previously  had  served  as 
director/marketing  and  promotion 
director  for  USA  Today. 

In  the  circulation  department, 
Denise  Restauri  has  been  named 
vice  president/national  circulation 
sales. 

Restauri  previously  had  served  as 
director  of  lodging  and  hospitality 
sales,  regional  marketing  manager 
and  national  account  manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Alameda  Newspaper  Group  of 
Hayward,  Calif.,  has  appointed  Jack 
Lyness,  formerly  managing  editor  at 
the  Daily  Review  of  Hayward,  editor 
of  its  sister  paper  The  Argus  of  Fre¬ 
mont,  Calif.  He  succeeds  Howard 
Saltz,  who  has  assumed  the  position 
of  editor  at  the  Tribune-Democrat  of 
Johnstown,  Pa. 


Citizen  Pubfishing  Company 


Publishers  of  the  Citizen 
Laconia,  New  Hampshire 


Has  been  acquired  by 

George  J.  Foster  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Publisher  of  Foster’s  Democrat 
Dover,  New  Hampshire 


Richard  L.  Hare 
Represented 
the  SeUer 

Closed  May  1991 


Hare  Associates,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Consulting  <i  Brokering 

62  Black  Walnut  Dr.  •  Rochester,  NY  14615  •  716/621-6873 
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Mary  Eleanor  (Steuteville) 
Brodinsky,  73,  a  former  writer  and 
editor  with  the  Education  Summary, 
a  national  newsweekly  for  educators, 
died  May  15  in  Cromwell,  Conn. 

3|c  :|c  :|c 

Elston  Brooks,  61,  a  writer  and 
columnist  for  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegram,  died  in  Fort  Worth 
May  22  after  a  long  illness. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Cain  Jr.,  65,  publisher  of 
the  Carmen  Alfalfa  County  News  in 
Oklahoma,  died  May  8. 

*  *  * 

Nat  Chrzan,  60,  administrative 
managing  editor  and,  earlier,  copy 
and  layout  editor,  managing  editor, 
executive  editor  and  editor  of  the 
supermarket  tabloid  the  National 
Enquirer,  died  May  14  in  Atlantis, 
Fla.,  after  a  long  battle  with  cancer. 

Chrzan  previously  had  worked  at 
the  Bay  Ridge  (N.Y.)  Home  Reporter 
and  the  New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Dodd,  88,  whose  “Mark  Trail” 
comic  strip  was  carried  in  more  than 
200  newspapers,  died  of  congestive 
heart  failure  May  27  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

*  *  * 

William  S.  Fox,  77,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager  with  the  now-defunct 
Hartford  Times  who  later  worked 
with  the  Journal  Inquirer  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  Conn.,  died  May  9  of  complica¬ 
tions  from  pneumonia. 

* 

Gilbert  E.  Friedberg,  86,  former 
photographer  with  the  Boston  Globe, 
the  Cleveland  Press,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  the  Associated  Press,  died 
May  28. 


Arthur  R.  Grasberger,  68,  for¬ 
mer  photographer  for  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Citizen  and  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  of  Tucson,  died  May  6  of 
emphysema. 

*  *  ♦ 

Fred  “Scoop”  Jonson,  90,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Red  Wing 
(Minn.)  Eagle  who  had  previously 
worked  for  the  Journal-Review  of 
Carver,  Minn.,  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
News-Tribune  and  the  Queen  City 
Sun  of  Virginia,  Minn.,  died  May  4  in 
Red  Wing. 

Wilbur  J.  “Bill”  Kalb,  59,  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  and  editor  who  special¬ 
ized  in  science  writing,  died  May  18  in 
Warminster,  Pa. 

Kalb  previously  had  served  as 
energy  editor  for  the  Lubbock  (Texas) 
Avalanche-Journal,  science  writer 
and  editor  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman  of 
Oklahoma  City  and  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  and  reporter  and  editor 
for  military  newspapers  in  Korea  and 
the  United  States.  He  had  also 
worked  for  several  magazines  in  the 
Detroit  area. 

^  ^ 

Alexander  Kendrick,  80,  former 
newspaper  reporter,  author  and 
broadcast  journalist,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  May  17  in  Philadelphia. 

Kendrick  had  worked  for  the  now- 
defunct  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
and  later  as  a  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
He  briefly  worked  for  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  as  well. 

% 

Teresa  A.  Mullin,  22,  formerly  a 
staff  writer  and  executive  editor  with 
the  Harvard  Crimson  at  Hai’vard  Uni¬ 


versity  and  later  a  writer  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  died  May  9  of  cystic  fibro¬ 
sis  in  London. 

*  *  * 

George  Murphy  Jr.,  69,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Manteca  (Calif.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  died  of  cancer  April  27. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mitsuo  Mutai,  94,  honorary  chair¬ 
man  of  Yomiuri  Shimbun,  the  world’s 
largest  daily-circulation  newspaper 
(9.8  million),  died  April  30  of  heart 
failure  in  Tokyo. 

Previously,  Mutai  had  served  in 
sales  posts,  as  president  and  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Palmer  Jr.,  71,  former 
sportswriter  and  columnist  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American,  died  April  30  in  Water¬ 
bury. 

*  *  * 

Ethel  Payne,  79,  a  prominent 
black  female  journalist  often  referred 
to  as  “the  first  lady  of  the  black 
press”  who  worked  as  a  Washington- 
based  political  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  Defender,  died  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack  May  28  in 
Washington. 

«  !|G  :|c 

Perry  Phillips,  67,  former  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  and  columnist  for  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  died  May  5 
of  a  stroke. 

Hf  *  * 

Marc  A.  Salgado,  48,  assistant 
city  editor  at  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  News  who  previously  had 
worked  as  a  copy  editor  at  the  paper 
and  as  a  reporter  at  several  papers  in 
California,  was  found  dead  at  his 
home  April  8,  apparently  from  natural 
causes. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Stekl,  64,  retired  chief 
photographer  for  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press,  died  May  4. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Walsh,  84,  a  judge  who 
issued  the  antitrust  ruling  that  allows 
competing  newspapers  to  pool 
resources  in  non-news  operations, 
died  May  1  after  having  suffered  a 
stroke. 

Walsh’s  ruling  in  a  case  involving 
the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen  and  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Tucson  led  to 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act, 
which  permits  competing  newspapers 
to  enter  into  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments  without  violating  antitrust 
laws. 
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WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Tom  Lloyd 

Norfolk  Islander 

Norfolk  Island,  South  Pacific 


By  John  Finneman 

(Norfolk  Island,  which  lies  in  the 
South  Pacific  between  New  Caledo¬ 
nia  and  New  Zealand,  once  was  a 
British  penal  colony  but  today  is 
home  to  descendents  of  H.M.S. 
Bounty,  who  mutinied  April  28,  1789. 
The  mutineers  originally  settled  on 
tiny  Pitcairn  Island,  located  south¬ 
east  of  Tahiti,  where  67  descendents 
live  today.) 

Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  is  the  tale  of 
the  British  Royal  Navy  sailing  ship 
and  the  conflict  between  Captain 
William  Bligh  and  his  executive  offi¬ 
cer,  Fletcher  Christian,  during  their 
lengthy  voyage  from  Britain  to  the 
South  Seas  in  pursuit  of  breadfruit 
plants. 

The  cinema  has  brought  the  book  to 
life  five  times,  while  Charles  Nord- 
hofTs  classic  has  spawned  countless 
other  books  on  the  subject. 

A  subculture  has  built  up  around 
the  Bounty,  and  when  enthusiasts 
meet  their  reminiscences  conjure  up  a 
cast  of  celluloid  characters  —  who 
can  ever  forget  the  classic  perfor¬ 
mances  of  Charles  Laughton’s  Bligh 
opposite  Clark  Gable’s  Christian  in 
the  1935  version  of  the  epic? 

A  modern-day  character,  whom 
Christian  surely  would  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  such,  is  Tom  Lloyd, 
publisher  of  the  Norfolk  Islander. 

Lloyd  and  his  wife  Tim  responded 
to  a  call  from  Norfolk  Island’s  admin¬ 
istrator  in  1965  to  launch  a  weekly 
newspaper  to  cover  items  of  local 
interest  when  the  only  news  source  at 
the  time,  Lloyd  says,  was  a  weekly 
summary  of  government  notices 
which  included  some  items  of  local 
interest. 

A  historian  by  heritage,  Lloyd  says 
he  would  not  be  in  the  newspaper 
business  today  had  Christian  not 
wrested  control  of  the  H.M.S.  Bounty 
from  Captain  Bligh. 

As  history  would  have  it,  Lloyd’s 


(Finneman  is  senior  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Press  Institute  in 
Reston,  Va.  He  met  Tom  Lloyd  during 
a  Pacific  Islands  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  conference  on  the  Solomon  Is¬ 
lands.) 


great-great-grandfather  John  Buffet 
was  the  first  “outsider”  to  join  the 
Bounty  descendents  on  Pitcairn  in 
1823. 

Arriving  aboard  the  English 
whaler,  the  Cyrus,  the  articulate, 
well-read  Buffet  was  invited  by  the 
Bounty’s  last  remaining  survivor, 
John  Adams,  to  stay  behind  and 
establish  a  school. 

Having  accepted  Adams’  invita¬ 
tion,  Buffet  also  began  publication  of 
the  Pitcairn  Island  Register,  which 
was  no  more  than  a  daily  listing  of 
events  —  arrival  of  visiting  ships,  the 
weather,  births,  deaths,  marriages — 
and  his  observations  on  the  state  of 
the  island’s  affairs. 


With  the  closing  of  the  penal  colony 
in  1856,  the  entire  Pitcairn  community 
was  moved  to  Norfolk,  but  a  few 
years  later  some  families  decided  to 
return  home. 

Included  in  the  group  of  returnees 
was  Buffett’s  daughter  Rosalind 
Amelia  Young,  who  carried  on  his 
tradition  as  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  the  affairs  of  Pitcairn. 

Lloyd  was  born  on  Norfolk  Island, 
where  he  returned  to  establish  a  small 
printing  business  after  serving  an 
apprenticeship  in  Sydney,  Australia. 

Tim  was  secretary  to  the  island’s 
administrator  at  the  time  of  Tom’s 
return  and,  with  her  skill  as  a  typist 
and  ability  as  a  writer,  and  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  printing  trade,  the  decision 
was  made  to  launch  the  Norfolk  Islan¬ 
der  (in  appearance  a  stapled  newslet¬ 
ter.) 

With  a  few  cases  of  type,  a  Chal¬ 
lenge  treadle  platen  —  which  came  in 
handy  at  the  time  since  there  was  no 
electricity  on  the  Lloyds’  part  of  the 
island  —  a  hand-fed  stencil  duplica¬ 
tor,  and  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm, 
the  Lloyds  set  out  on  what  they  call 
their  “labor  of  love.” 


Their  mission,  which  has  remained 
unchanged  through  the  years,  has 
been  to  provide  “a  service  to  the  com- 
munity,”  something  both  feel  is 
missing  in  much  of  the  media  today. 

The  Lloyds’  story  is  one  of  success 
on  two  counts;  technological  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  remote  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  kind  of  penetration 
numbers  most  circulators  can  only 
dream  of. 

Norfolk’s  population  numbers 
around  1,000  residents,  yet  Lloyd’s 
weekly  print  run  is  1,200  copies — 
those  not  sold  are  mailed  to  various 
cities  around  the  world. 

The  Lloyds  print  on  an  offset 
Japanese  Hamada  press  and  an  AB 
Dick;  text  is  set  on  three  Apple 
Macintoshes  linked  to  an  Apple 
Laserprinter.  Lloyd  sets  the  bulk  of 
his  type  on  a  MacWrite  program,  with 
Page-maker  3  used  for  advertising. 
Pages  are  pasted  up,  photographs 
inserted,  and  plates  made  on  an  AB 
Dick  158  Platemaker. 


The  newspaper  has  an  on-site  dark¬ 
room,  which  contains  a  Repromas¬ 
ter  Mark  3  camera  and  associated 
developing  units.  Collating  is  done  on 
a  Watkiss  Rotary  collator  which, 
Lloyd  says,  beats  walking  around  the 
table  with  a  finger  stall. 

Technology  has  not  only  revolu¬ 
tionized  printing  on  Norfolk  Island, 
Lloyd  feels,  but  throughout  the 
Pacific. 

The  Norfolk  Islander,  Lloyd  points 
out,  never  was  intended  to  be  more 
than  it  is  today,  a  weekly  record  of 
things  that  happen  around  the  “Parish 
Pump.”  It  is  not  a  tourist  newspaper 
and  does  not  carry  news  from  outside 
the  island. 

With  Australian  television  beamed 
to  Norfolk  via  the  Aussat  satellite; 
metropolitan  newspapers  arriving 
almost  daily  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  Radio  Australia  keeping 
residents  abreast  of  news  from  the 
outside  world,  Lloyd  says  there  is  no 
need  for  him  to  carry  overseas  sto¬ 
ries. 

Two  tabloids  have  surfaced  on  the 
island  since  the  Lloyds  began  their 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


The  Lloyds’  story  is  one  of  success  on  two  counts: 
technological  advancement  in  the  remote  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  kind  of  penetration  numbers  most 
circulators  can  only  dream  of. 
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Collier-Jackson 
Develops 
I  Synergetic 
1  Partnership 
WithGMA 


THlRit 


63rd  ANl 

Opens  in  L 


By  Peter  Joli 


Responding  to  the  growing 
needs  of  the  newspaper  1*^.“®^’ 
Collier-Jackson  and 
agement  Associates  Inc.  (GMA) 
announced  a  synergetic  partner-  I 
ship.  The  companies  have  devel¬ 
oped  an  interactive  ethemet  inter¬ 
face  between  CoUier-Jackstm  s 
World  Class  Series  Circulation 
Information  System  and  GMA  s 
Package  Monitoring  System 

(PMS).  . 

“The  first  phase  capitalizes  on 

publication,  edition, 

^d  route  information  stored  m  the 
circulation  database,”  explains 
Richard  Kitzmillcr,  Collier- 
I  Jackson’s  national  newspaper 

sales  manager.  “Our  circul^ion 

system 

data  and  tells  PMS  the  differ¬ 
ent  insertion  compositions  and  ^ 

how  many  to  make  of  ^h 
According  to  Kitzmiller,  the 
synergetic  potential  dramatic^ly 
increases  when 

_ _ -  chariMi  With  OtIK 


“Thanks  to  all  our  friends  from  the 
newspaper  industry  who  visited  us 

attheANPAATCinUsVegas 

and  for  making  our  exhibit  such  a 

1  GMA  has  supported  ANPA/ 
TEC  from  the  time  our  company 

was  founded  in  1976.  Since  then, 

we  have  become  the  leader  in  new 

technology  and  Integrate^nsert- 
ing  Systems,  with  over  400  sys- 

teL  sold  or  installed  throughout 

L  United  States,  Canada,  Europe 

and  Australia. 


and  Australia.  -  .  j. 

GMA  is  comprised  of  dedicated 
newspaper  professionals  with 

vpars  of  experience  in  in¬ 


terns  technology.  From  the  High 

Speed  SLS-1000  or  SLS-40  in¬ 
serters,  News-Grip  single  gnpper 
conveyors,  storage  units  and 
stackers,  to  a  total  ‘"'egrated  on¬ 
line  PTP  System  with  GMAA 
Advanced  Software  Controls, 
GMA  can  provide  a  customized 
solution  to  your  mailroom  distn- 
bution  requirements. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  in  our  company. 
We  look  forward  to  working  to¬ 
gether  with  you  through  the 
1990's." 


newspatJt*  --- 

many  years  of  experience  in  in¬ 
serting  and  software  control  sys- 


John  F.  Connors,  Jr. 

President 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 

had  to  change  our  ways,  not  because 
we  were  being  noble,  but  because  half 
our  ad  revenues  were  at  stake.” 

Another  program  started  by  Lee  in 
1988  was  Ad  Value,  which  links  ad 
prices  to  whatever  it  is  the  customer 
needs  in  his  ad  program:  position, 
frequency,  coverage,  creative  help, 
promotion. 

Rickman  said  Lee  is  testing  this 
program  in  four  markets. 

To  oversee  the  newspaper  chain’s 
prices  decisions,  Lee  also  created  a 
Rate  Commission  which  reviews  all 
pricing  proposals  and  assesses  the 
impact  of  pricing  on  the  newspaper 
and  the  customer,  and  offers  sugges¬ 
tions  about  improving  the  chain’s  ad 
pricing  setup. 

“In  doing  all  this,”  Rickman  said, 
“the  commission  takes  the  accumu¬ 
lated  pricing  knowledge  of  the  chain’s 
19  newspapers  and  makes  it  available 
to  them  all.” 

Lee’s  latest  project,  Rickman  said, 
is  Promo  Star  which  creates  complete 
presentations  for  the  newspaper 
chain’s  salespeople  based  on  market 
data  on  both  the  national  and  local 
levels. 

Rickman  said  that,  when  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  reaching  the  needs  of  its  readers 
and  advertisers,  it  can  raise  its  rates 
without  adverse  effects. 

He  said  Lee  was  one  of  the  first 
chain’s  in  the  country  to  raise  its  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  price  to  $1.25  and  its 
daily  price  to  50  cents. 

“We  needed  machines  that  could 
take  50  cents  when  most  of  the  indus¬ 
try  worried  that  25  cents  was  too 
much  to  charge,”  he  said.  “Our  paper 
in  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  went  to  a  home- 
delivery  price  of  $3.45  a  week,  more 
than  it  cost  to  buy  the  paper  single 
copy,  and  their  circulation  is  still 
growing.  So  something  more  than 
pricing  is  at  work  here.”  That  some¬ 
thing,  Rickman  said,  is  quality. 

Rickman  said  Lee  newspapers 
have  not  neglected  the  technology 
area  either. 

“Two  of  our  newspapers  are  com¬ 
pletely  paginated  by  PC-driven  sys¬ 
tems,”  he  said.  “They  produce  their 
entire  paper  from  front  page  to  back 
using  a  combination  of  vendor  soft¬ 
ware  and  off-the-shelf  equipment 
bought  at  local  computer  stores. 
That’s  what  happens  when  you  turn 
people  loose  and  give  them  just  one 
mandate:  ‘Do  your  best.’  ” 

Rickman  said  newspapers  must 


also  be  good  citizens  in  their  com¬ 
munities. 

“Years  ago  we  learned  that  our 
health  depends  upon  the  health  of  the 
towns  and  cities  in  which  we  oper¬ 
ate,”  he  said.  “Ultimately,  sooner  or 
later,  sick  communities  breed  sick 
newspapers.  So  we  work  hard  to 
develop  the  economies  of  the  cities 
we  publish  in.” 

Concerning  the  320,000  square  feet 
of  exposition  space  at  this  year’s 
ANPA/TEC  and  the  importance  of 
newspapers  to  explore  the  varying 
technologies,  Martin  said,  “We  can 
no  longer  simply  look  at  technology 
solely  as  a  means  to  reduce  and  keep 
costs  contained.  We  must  look  at  the 
technology  available  to  use  and  ask 
ourselves  how  this  new  technology 
can  enhance  our  products  and,  there¬ 
fore,  improve  our  revenue  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

“We  need  the  technology  to  pro¬ 
duce  timely,  customer-responsive, 
high-quality  vehicles  to  capture  the 
new  micromarkets  we  identify.  We 
need  systems  that  are  integrated 
across  all  the  departments  of  the 
newspaper,  from  the  business  office 
to  the  loading  dock. 

“Between  the  short-term  and  long¬ 
term  directions  our  industry  takes,  we 
are  all  faced  with  a  need  to  expand  our 
revenue  opportunities  into  areas  well 
beyond  traditional  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing. 

“We  are  exploring  and  marketing 
interactive  data  systems  and  we  are 
now  in  the  customized  information 
publishing  business. 

“We  are  publishing  directories  and 
developing  commercial  printing 
opportunities  along  with  a  host  of 
other  non-traditional  revenue  possi¬ 
bilities.  Again,  these  marketing 
opportunities  will  be  possible  only  if 
we  take  advantage  of  technology  as  it 
is  developed. 

“In  other  words,  we  must  continue 
to  invest  in  and  expand  our  utilization 
and  understanding  of  the  technologi¬ 
cal  change  we  see,  if  we  are  to 
enhance  our  revenue  potentials,” 
Martin  said. 


Atex 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

With  the  largest  installed  customer 
base  and  considerable  marketing 
presence,  said  Kiel,  “Atex  can  take 
those  products  and  go  in”  to  big 
papers.  “The  problem  we’ve  had  all 
along  in  dealing  with  large  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  said,  “is  their  comfort  level 


with  CText.” 

Kiel  was  referring  to  his  company’s 
history  of  serving  small  to  midsized 
papers  and  to  its  long-running  but 
aborted  PC-based  system  project  for 
the  Toronto  Star. 

He  reported,  however,  that  Chica¬ 
go’s  big,  two-phase,  OS/2-based 
Dateline  system  is  coming  along  for 
start-up  early  next  year  (sports  will  go 
live  later  this  year).  The  DOS-based 
AFM  is  running  in  Newport  News. 

Atex  also  gets  the  fourth-wave  front 
end  it  needs  for  new  customers  and 
for  older  Jll-based  installations  that 
will  upgrade  to  its  new  pagination 
products.  Those  products,  which 
grew  out  of  the  development  of 
Atex’s  Total  Publication  Environ¬ 
ment  and  its  relationship  with  IBM, 
will  be  compatible  with  the  older  sys¬ 
tems.  (Now  that  TPE  has  been 
unbundled  into  modules,  it  is  no 
longer  an  all-or-nothing  project  for 
Atex  or  product  for  its  customers.) 

In  short,  existing  Atex  customers 
can  get  a  fourth-wave  front  end  from 
CText,  keep  and  use  their  older 
equipment  and  add  Atex  pagination. 

With  CText  source  code,  Akillian 
said,  “we  will  build  upon  the  CText 
line  to  make  sure  the  functionality 
that  larger  newspapers  are  used  to” 
will  be  there  for  them.  For  much  the 
same  reason,  some  development  of 
the  older  systems  continues. 

Also,  with  standard-platform  sys¬ 
tems  still  relatively  new  to  the  larger 
papers,  work  continues  in  both  areas, 
said  Akillian,  “so  that  over  time  the 
richness  of  what’s  on  the  third-wave 
migrates  to  the  fourth-wave  system. 

Springfield  papers 
fined  $30,000 

The  Republican  Co.,  a  part  of  the 
Newhouse  group  that  publishes  the 
Union-News  and  Sunday  Republican 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  agreed  to  pay  a 
$30,(X)0  fine  to  the  state’s  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection  for  an 
incident  said  to  have  occurred  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1990. 

The  fine  reportedly  was  a  result  of 
an  employee’s  unauthorized  disposal 
on  company  property  of  some  1 10 
gallons  of  liquid  containing  printing 
chemicals  and  for  improper  reporting 
of  waste  chemical  shipments. 

John  Higgins,  state  DEP  western 
regional  director,  said  the  publishing 
firm  “fully  cooperated  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  has  brought  its  hazardous 
waste  handling  and  reporting  prac¬ 
tices  into  compliance  with  state 
laws.” 
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callers  and  advertisers. 

A  next  step,  he  said,  would  be 
supplying  additional  information  to 
callers  by  mail  or  fax,  perhaps  with 
related  advertising  or  coupons. 
According  to  a  given  caller’s  database 
profile,  that  caller  could  automati¬ 
cally  receive  a  certain  sponsorship 
message.  Callers  could  also  agree  to 
have  their  names  passed  to  advertis¬ 
ers  or  even  receive  follow-on  direct- 
connect  service. 

The  use  of  caller  ID  and  the  sale  of 
information  about  individual  readers 
may  pose  business  and  ethical  prob¬ 
lems  for  newspapers.  Systems  de¬ 
signed  to  compile  salable  databases 
on  readers  may  have  to  function  only 
with  the  consent  of  those  utilizing  the 
services  the  systems  support.  With¬ 
out  such  consent,  publishing  compa¬ 
nies  risk  alienating  callers  and  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  status  of  their  newspapers 
among  readers. 

Quoted  last  month  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  product  and  market  develop¬ 
ment  vice  president  Peter  Winter  said 
people  accept  such  use  of  databases 
by  “highly  commercial”  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  not  by  “an  institution  built 
on  the  First  Amendment  right  to  be 
informed.” 

In  his  Times  story,  writer  Alex 
Jones  said,  “Winter  and  other  news¬ 
paper  executives  are  concerned  that 
newspapers  have  a  special  obligation 
to  give  respondents  the  option  of 
staying  out  of  a  paper’s  data  bank  if  it 
is  to  be  used  for  promotions  or  rented 
to  outsiders.” 

Rahko  said  a  newspaper  should  use 
its  own  unique  local  sources  for  news 
of  community  interest,  catering  to 
specific  audiences  generating  calls  on 
specific  targets  “that  might  be  candi¬ 
dates  for  receiving  messages  about 
specific  products.” 

While  noting  it  is  “just  a  matter  of 
time”  before  telephone  companies 
are  permitted  to  run  their  own 
audiotext  businesses,  he  said  their 
services  will  be  national.  On  the  other 
hand,  newspapers  can  exploit  their 
local  strength  with  programming 
attractive  to  their  local  markets. 

Rahko  maintained  he  is  not  alone  in 
the  opinion  that  “audiotext  will  be 
dead  in  the  newspaper  industry  within 
a  matter  of  a  year  or  two  if  all  they  do 
is  offer  national  sports  and  weather 
lines.  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  future 
in  that.” 


Courant  recycles 
ink,  cuts  costs 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  says 
it  is  reducing  costs  and  disposal  wor¬ 
ries  with  an  ink  reclamation  system 
from  Separation  Technologies  Inc.  of 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

The  system  takes  waste  ink  and 
solvents  leftover  from  press  cleaning 
and  removes  the  usable  ink  and  sol¬ 
vents.  Reclaimed  ink  is  mixed  with 
fresh  ink  and  reused.  Reclaimed  sol¬ 
vents  also  are  used  again. 

In  a  little  over  six  months,  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  recaptured  3,000  gallons  of 
ink,  according  to  Courant  production 
director  Mark  Kurtich. 

The  paper  had  been  paying  a  con¬ 
tractor  to  remove  200  gallons  a  week 
of  waste  ink  and  solvents.  The  waste 
was  burned  elsewhere  as  fuel  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement. 

“This  represents  a  significant  sav¬ 
ings  for  the  Courant  since  we  no 
longer  face  the  escalating  cost  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  certified  disposal  firm  to 
take  waste  ink  off  site,”  Kurtich  said. 

Using  steam  from  the  newspaper’s 
heating  system,  rather  than  more 


•  Superior  reliability— over  95%  of 
all  NP  type  equipment  sold  over 
the  last  9  years  are  still  in 
operation  today 

•  PLC  Diagnostics/Control 

•  Equipped  with  self-feeding  device 

•  Capable  of  45  ties  per  minute 

•  Ease  of  operation/maintenance 


expensive  electrical  heating  units,  the 
reclamation  system  heats  and  filters 
ink  waste  to  remove  newsprint  fibers 
and  to  separate  water  and  cleaning 
solvents. 

Black  and  color  inks  are  recycled 
together  into  black. 

With  training  from  U.S.  Printing 
Ink  of  East  Rutherford,  N.J.,  the 
Courant  set  up  a  testing  operation  to 
monitor  the  quality  of  fresh  ink 
blended  with  recycled  ink. 

Quebecor  unit 
names  prez 

Dion  von  der  Lieth  has  been  named 
president  of  Quebecor  America  Inc., 
the  American  book  printing  unit  of 
Quebecor  Inc.,  the  Montreal-based 
printer,  publisher  and  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

Von  der  Lieth  will  be  based  at 
Semline  Inc.  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  and 
will  report  to  John  T.  Collins,  Quebe¬ 
cor  America’s  president  and  chief 
operating  officer. 

Boston-based  Quebecor  America 
employs  1,200  people  and  grosses 
over  $110  million. 


•  Featuring  the  most  unique  and 
comprehensive  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  program  in  the  industry  today. 

Can  for  details  and  information 

cdunaHce  inc. 

222  Bridge  Plaza  South 
Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey  07024 
800-526-0827  201-224-9344 


WHove  Your  Mail  room 
into  the  ‘Sft’s...  And^yond... 


With  the  Dynaric  NP-2  System. 
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Judge  rescinds  portion  of  reporter’s  fine 


By  M.L.  Stein  | 

Declaring,  “I  don’t  want  to  get  into 
a  tangle  with  the  press,”  a  judge 
rescinded  an  order  that  would  have 
fined  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter 
Richard  A.  Serrano  $1,500  a  day  for 
each  day  he  refused  to  reveal  the 
source  of  a  confidential  police  report 
in  the  Rodney  G.  King  beating. 

However,  Superior  Court  Judge 
Bernard  Kamins  let  stand  a  $1,500 
fine  he  had  imposed  on  Serrano  May 
30  for  refusing  to  disclose  the  source 
of  his  May  21  story  on  the  beating  of 
the  black  motorist. 

The  beating,  which  was  videotaped 
by  a  bystander,  has  drawn  nationwide 
attention  and  has  created  a  swirl  of 
controversy  in  Los  Angeles  over  the 
tenure  of  Police  Chief  Daryl  Gates. 

Four  officers  involved  in  the  beat¬ 
ing  are  scheduled  to  go  on  trial  for 
assault  on  June  19. 

At  Serrano’s  first  appearance 
before  Kamins,  the  judge  said  the 
reporter  would  have  to  appear  before 
him  every  day  until  he  had  revealed 
who  leaked  the  314-page  report  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department's 


Internal  Affairs  Bureau  in  violation  of 
a  court  order. 

Times  attorney  Richard  Warren 
told  Kamins  that  his  ruling  was  “an 
end  around  the  California  shield  law” 
and  said  he  would  immediately  appeal 
the  fine. 

Kamins  rescinded  the  continuing 
fine  order  the  next  day,  saying  that  he 
would  be  satisfied  to  have  the  state 
attorney  general  look  into  the  unau¬ 
thorized  disclosure  of  the  report. 

The  judge  said  he  considered  Serra¬ 
no’s  refusal  a  “diversion  from  the 
issues,  which  should  not  interfere 
with  the  issues  at  hand  in  the  Rodney 
King  case.” 

Times  attorney  Rex  Heinke  said  it 
was  improper  for  Serrano  to  be  fined 
$1,500  a  day. 

“There  is  only  one  offense,  there¬ 
fore,  there  should  only  be  one  punish¬ 
ment,”  he  asserted.  “You  can’t 
multiply  the  fine  by  hauling  someone 
into  court  every  day.” 

Earlier,  Times  editor  and  executive 
vice  president  Shelby  Coffey  called 
the  judge’s  decision  to  fine  Serrano 
“legally  flawed”  and  vowed  it  would 


be  appealed. 

Coffey  further  described  the  ruling 
as  a  “dangerous  threat  to  a  free  press 
and  we  expect  that  on  appeal  this 
attempt  at  coercion  will  be  reversed.” 

At  the  initial  hearing,  Kamins  also 
said  that,  if  the  media  continue  to 
thwart  his  efforts  to  prevent  release  of 
the  police  report,  he  may  have  to 
impanel  a  jury  from  another  county  to 
try  the  four  policemen. 

He  said  he  believed  in  press  free¬ 
dom  but  wants  to  protect  “the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  court.” 

In  court,  Serrano  acknowledged 
that  he  had  received  the  documents 
on  May  20,  but  repeatedly  refused  to 
go  beyond  that  fact  despite  repeated 
questioning  by  the  judge.  Serrano 
cited  the  First  Amendment  and  the 
state  shield  law. 

An  appeal  of  the  $1,500  fine  is  seen 
as  an  important  test  of  the  shield  law. 
The  Times,  in  its  story  on  Serrano’s 
court  appearance,  quoted  Jonathan 
Kotler,  associate  professor  of  media 
law  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  predicting  that  the  Times 
would  lose  on  appeal. 


Former  editor  wins  discrimination  ruiing 


By  M.L.Stein 

A  former  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 
editor,  who  filed  sex  discrimination  and 
harassment  charges  against  the  paper 
in  a  promotion  dispute,  has  won  a 
favorable  ruling  from  the  Nevada 
Equal  Rights  Commission. 

The  commission  invited  the  claim¬ 
ant,  Mary  Hausch,  and  Review-Jour¬ 
nal  representatives  to  meet  with  it  in 
an  effort  to  resolve  the  issue. 


Hausch,  41,  told  E&P  that  she  is 
seeking  a  financial  settlement  from 
the  Donrey  newspaper  and  will  file  a 
federal  suit  for  damages  if  she  fails  to 
get  one. 

“There’s  no  chance  that  I’ll  ever 
work  there  again,”  she  added. 

Hausch  had  been  with  the  paper  19 
years,  including  10  years  as  managing 
editor  and  her  final  six  months  there 
as  associate  editor. 

She  said  her  differences  with  the 
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Review-Journal  began  in  1988  when  it 
filled  the  editorship  left  open  by  the 
death  of  Tom  Keevil. 

According  to  Hausch,  the  position 
was  given  to  Sherman  Frederick,  who 
was  brought  in  from  Donrey’s  paper 
in  Alamogordo,  N.M. 

“I  applied  for  the  job  but  1  wasn’t 
even  interviewed,”  she  said. 

In  March  1989,  Hausch  filed  a  dis¬ 
crimination  charge  with  the  state 
Equal  Rights  Commission  and,  in 
September  of  that  year,  she  filed  a 
harassment  charge,  asserting  that  she 
was  being  left  out  of  the  decision¬ 
making  process. 

In  November  1990,  Hausch  re¬ 
called,  Re  view- Journal  general  man¬ 
ager  David  A.  Osborn  suspended  her 
with  pay  “until  the  matter  was  re¬ 
solved.”  She  said  she  was  fired  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  with  “nominal  severance  pay.” 

Delia  Martinez,  executive  director 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Commission,  said 
it  found  “probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  [Hausch]  charge  is  true.” 

The  commission  set  a  settlement 
conference  for  this  month. 

Hausch  said  she  hopes  her  action 
will  inspire  “the  newspaper  business 
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in  general  to  start  treating  female 
employees  more  fairly  and  giving 
them  more  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Newspapers  are  losing  out  on  a 
lot  of  creativity  and  potential  by 
denying  women  equal  opportunity. 
I’ve  learned  there  really  is  a  glass 
ceiling  in  the  Donrey  Media  group. 
The  company  has  no  women  in  upper 
management. 


“The  fact  that  I  was  squarely  in  line 
to  be  editor  and  to  not  even  be  consid¬ 
ered  is  an  outrage.” 

Previously,  she  continued,  she  had 
attended  an  API  course  for  executive 
editors,  training  which  Frederick  did 
not  have  when  he  was  appointed  edi¬ 
tor. 

Osborn  and  the  Review-Journal 
attorney,  Carol  Davis,  did  not  return 


E«&P  phone  calls. 

E&P  was  told  by  a  Las  Vegas  Sun 
reporter  that  Osborn  refused  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Hausch  case  with  him  when 
he  asked  for  a  comment.  The  two 
newspapers  have  a  joint  operating 
agreement  that  covers  their  business 
and  production  functions. 

Hausch  said  she  is  currently  teach¬ 
ing  journalism  part  time. 


Newspaper  chain  sued  over  classified  ad 

Woman  files  federal  court  action  over  ‘adults  preferred’  wording 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  Southern  California  newspaper 
chain  has  been  sued  in  federal  court 
over  a  classified  ad  for  an  “adults 
preferred”  apartment,  an  alleged 
violation  of  the  U.S.  Fair  Housing 
Act. 

Attorney  Christopher  Brancart, 
who  filed  the  suit  on  behalf  of  Janet 
Romero,  her  two  minor  children  and 
“the  general  public,”  also  alleges  that 
Southern  California  Publishing  Co. 
Inc.,  which  publishes  24  community 
weeklies  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
violated  California’s  Unruh  Act 
against  discrimination  in  housing,  as 
well  as  federal  law. 

The  landlords,  who  placed  the  ad,  I 
Ralph  and  Louise  DePalma,  also  are 
named  as  defendants  in  the  suit.  Bran- 
cart  said  this  is  the  first  such  action 
filed  in  California. 

According  to  the  complaint,  Janet 
Romero  and  her  children  occupied  a 
Montebello  apartment  beginning  in 
1986  but  were  forced  to  relocate  when 
it  was  damaged  by  fire  last  year. 

After  the  premises  had  been 
repaired,  the  complaint  states, 
Romero  wanted  to  move  back  in.  Last 
March,  it  goes  on,  she  phoned  Mrs. 
DePalma,  who  confirmed  the  apart¬ 
ment  was  vacant  and  available  for 
rental  but  said  Romero  could  not 
return  because  the  owners  had  de¬ 
cided  not  to  rent  it  to  families  with 
children. 

A  few  days  later,  the  complaint 
says,  Romero  saw  the  following  ad  in 
the  Montebello  News,  one  of  the 
defendant’s  newspapers,  for  the  same 
apartment;  “Montebello:  2  bedrm 
deluxe  apts,  all  new,  $690/mo.,  adults 
pref.  Must  qualify.  1  bedrm  w/refrig., 
$500,  ideal  for  1  lady,  call  for 
appt . ” 

The  complaint  alleges  that  South¬ 
ern  California  Publishing  and  the 
DePalmas  “have  and  continue  to 
engage  in  a  pattern  or  practice  of  fam¬ 
ilial  status  discrimination  by  accept¬ 
ing,  publishing,  and  profiting  from  the 
placement  and  publication  of  adver¬ 


tisements”  in  the  News  and  other 
papers  published  by  the  group. 

As  a  result,  the  complaint  con¬ 
tinues,  Romero  and  her  children  suf¬ 
fered  “severe  personal  injury  and 
hardship,  including  but  not  limited  to 
loss  of  housing,  social,  economic,  and 
educational  opportunities.” 

The  suit  asks  for  injunctive  relief, 
unspecified  compensatory  and  puni¬ 
tive  damages,  and  costs  of  the  suit. 

Art  Aguilar,  associate  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  newspaper  chain, 
told  E&P  that  neither  he  nor  the  com¬ 
pany’s  attorney  had  seen  a  copy  of  the 
complaint,  but  he  denied  any  wrong¬ 
doing  by  the  newspapers. 

“If  anyone  did  anything  wrong,  it 
was  the  couple  who  placed  the  ad,” 
he  said. 

Thomas  Newton,  an  attorney  for 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  told  E&P  that  CNPA 
advises  members  to  avoid  running 
any  ad  that  indicates  preference  in 


renting  or  selling  property  to  avoid 
violating  federal  and  state  laws. 

Newton,  who  operates  a  CNPA 
legal  hot  line,  said  he  receives  very 
few  calls  on  the  subject. 

“Most  publishers  are  well  aware  of 
the  danger  in  these  ads  and  screen 
them  carefully,”  Newton  added. 

Recently,  the  Wisconsin  and  Ne¬ 
vada  publishers  associations  issued 
“Classified  Advertising  Alerts” 
warning  their  members  against  vio¬ 
lating  federal  fair  housing  laws 
through  rental  ads  (E&P,  May  18, 
1991). 

The  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  (WNA)  said  som.e  publishers  are 
currently  facing  penalties  up  to 
$10,000  for  running  ads  deemed  dis¬ 
criminatory. 

A  WNA  flyer  states:  “If  a  ‘For 
Rent’  ad  contains  any  preference  or 
discrimination  ...  it  is  probably  in 
violation  of  the  law.  If  in  doubt,  verify 
it  before  you  run  it.” 


Court:  Plaintiff  cannot  shield  identity 


Initials  cannot  be  used  in  a  lawsuit 
to  identify  a  woman  who  is  suing  a 
man  she  says  infected  her  with  incur¬ 
able  herpes,  a  Minnesota  judge  has 
ruled. 

The  people  must  use  their  full 
names  in  court  documents.  District 
Judge  James  Mason  said. 

The  case  involves  a  possible 
$67,500  settlement  of  the  lawsuit  for 
the  woman,  who  says  the  man  she  had 
sex  with  failed  to  tell  her  he  had  incur¬ 
able  herpes.  Since  the  man  has  little 
money,  a  settlement  is  contingent  on 
her  getting  the  money  from  his  insur¬ 
ance  company. 

Attorneys  had  filed  the  case  using 
initials  W.B.  and  R.K.,  but  the  Free 
Press  newspaper  of  Mankato,  Minn., 
intervened  to  ask  the  court  to  release 
the  names  in  court  documents. 

“We  got  involved  in  the  case  as  a 


matter  of  principle,  not  necessarily  to 
get  the  names  so  that  we  can  publish 
them,”  said  Tim  Krohn,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  managing  editor.  “In  fact,  we 
almost  certainly  will  not  publish  the 
names  in  this  case.” 

Krohn  said  the  newspaper  inter¬ 
vened  because  of  the  larger  issue 
of  whether  it  is  proper  for  people  to 
sue  one  another  in  secret  without  the 
public  able  to  find  out  who  is  involved 
in  the  case. 

The  woman’s  attorney,  Stewart 
Perry  of  Minneapolis,  said  releasing 
names  in  the  case  could  cause  embar¬ 
rassment  for  his  client. 

Mason  ruled  that  the  names  be 
released  to  the  court.  All  parties  have 
30  days  to  appeal  the  decision.  Perry 
said  he  would  not  appeal.  The  man’s 
attorney,  Stacy  Broman  of  Mankato, 
said  she  had  not  yet  decided. 

—  AP 
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Name  game  war  in  San  Francisco 

Chronicle  story  on  race  fails  to  mention 
that  it  is  sponsored  by  the  competing  Examiner 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  joint  operating  agreement  may 
govern  their  business  side,  but  the 
news  departments  of  the  two  San 
Francisco  dailies  are  still  playing 
competitive  hardball. 

At  least  that  is  the  impression  a 
reader  might  get  from  a  Page  One, 
three-column  Chronicle  story  of  the 
traditional  Examiner  Bay  to  Breakers 
12-kilometer  footrace  in  which  a  mas¬ 
sive  80,000-90,000  runners  took  part. 

In  no  part  of  the  illustrated  story, 
which  jumped  to  the  back  page,  was 
the  Examiner  listed  as  sponsor  of  the 
world-class  race. 

“It’s  not  our  policy  to  mention 
sponsors  of  sporting  events,”  Chroni¬ 
cle  managing  editor  Matthew  Wilson 
told  E&P. 


“I  don’t  think  it  was  very  classy  of 
them,”  replied  Examiner  executive 
editor  Larry  Kramer. 

Chronicle  reporter  Jim  Doyle,  who 
wrote  the  story,  retorted,  “So 
what?”  when  asked  about  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  Examiner  sponsorship. 

The  race,  which  celebrated  its  80th 
year,  is  a  kind  of  San  Francisco  Mardi 
Gras  as  well,  with  athletics  being  only 
part  of  the  event. 

Some  “runners”  showed  up  this 
year  in  attire  that  included  a  gorilla 
suit,  penguin  outfits,  ballerina  tutus, 
top  hat  and  tails,  as  an  Indian  chief, 
and  the  American  flag.  A  group  of 
Marin  County  jailers  wore  orange 
jump  suits  and  ran  while  handcuffed 
together.  A  bevy  of  librarians  sported 
huge  cardboard  book  jackets  and  one 
contingent  called  itself  the  Richard 
Gere  Fan  Club. 

They  competed  —  if  that  is  the 
right  word  —  with  some  of  the  best 
distance  runners  in  the  world. 

The  race  was  on  Sunday,  May  19, 
but  community  festivities  began  the 


Friday  before  with  a  party  at  the 
Embarcadero  and  a  health  and  fitness 
exposition  in  which  80  companies  fea¬ 
tured  sportswear,  fitness  technology, 
and  nutritional  munchies. 

It  cost  $12  to  enter  the  race  and  all 
proceeds  will  go  to  Examiner  Chari¬ 
ties  Inc. 

Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  story  also  did  not  name  other 
sponsors  of  the  event,  which  included 
Diet  Pepsi,  BMW  [the  winners  get 
one].  Southwest  Airlines,  Security 
Pacific  Bank  and  KPIX-TV  in  San 
Francisco. 

He  also  noted  that  a  separate  story 
in  the  paper’s  sports  section  was 
accompanied  by  a  picture  showing  an 
Examiner  banner  at  the  finish  line. 

Kramer  was  unimpressed. 

“The  ofHcial  name  of  the  event  is 


the  Examiner  Bay  to  Breakers  race,” 
he  said.  “We  require  all  other  spon¬ 
sors  to  mention  this  fact  in  their  pub¬ 
licity  material.  It’s  just  silly  of 
the  Chronicle  not  to  use  our  name.” 

The  Examiner  editor  said  it  was 
ironic  that  the  Chronicle,  which  has  a 
joint  operating  agreement  with  the 
Examiner,  gave  the  story  the  biggest 
coverage  he  could  recall. 

“One  year  they  virtually  ignored 
the  race,”  he  recalled.  “I  don’t  know 
how  you  can  ignore  an  event  where 
more  than  100,000  people  are  jam¬ 
ming  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.” 

Kramer  claimed  there  have  been 
times  when  the  Chronicle  listed  com¬ 
mercial  sponsors  of  sporting  events, 
and  he  said  the  Examiner  has  given 
print  recognition  to  the  Chronicle  as 
sponsor  of  a  July  4  fireworks  display 
in  the  city. 

The  Chronicle  was  not  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  in  scratching  the  Examiner’s 
name  from  the  race  account.  The  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  and  the  Oakland 
Tribune  did  the  same. 


M-N  managing  editor  Jerry  Ceppos 
said  the  paper’s  stylebook  prohibits 
the  names  of  company  sponsors  or 
their  products  in  stories  of  sports  con¬ 
tests,  “with  very  few  exceptions  such 
as  the  Kemper  Open  or  the  Marlboro 
Cup.” 

Tribune  sportswriter  John  Rochmis 
reported  that  the  Tribune  has  a  similar 
policy,  although  it  has  named  the 
Volvo  and  Virginia  Slims  tennis  tour¬ 
naments  “because  there  is  no  other 
way  you  can  designate  them.”  Roch¬ 
mis,  who  has  covered  the  Bay  to 
Breakers  five  times,  also  asserted  that 
sports  reporters  from  other  media 
have  been  miffed  by  what  he 
described  as  the  Examiner’s  practice 
of  allowing  only  Examiner  and  KPIX 
into  the  winner’s  circle  for  interviews 
after  the  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Marin  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal  credited  Examiner 
sponsorship  of  the  event. 

The  Examiner,  which  has  a  joint 
operating  agreement  for  business  and 
production  with  the  Chronicle,  came 
out  the  day  after  the  run  with  a  16- 
page  special  section  that  left  no  doubt 
about  whose  race  it  was.  The  full- 
page  photo  on  the  cover  showed  thou¬ 
sands  of  competitors  under  a  banner 
that  said,  “START  .  .  .  Examiner 
Bay  to  Breakers.” 

The  two  top  winners  were  both 
from  Kenya:  Thomas  Osano  in  the 
men’s  division,  and  Susan  Sirma  in 
the  women’s.  Both  broke  records  in 
their  respective  class,  Osano  with 
33:54.5  minutes  and  Sirma  with 
38:28.9. 

NYT  sports  line 

As  part  of  its  recently  expanded 
sports  section,  the  New  York  Times 
has  introduced  a  900-number 
audiotex  service  known  as  Sports- 
Dial,  which  uses  information  from  the 
Associated  Press’  ScoresLine  to  pro¬ 
vide  callers  with  continuously 
updated  sports  scores,  as  well  as  the 
weekly  AP  Top  25  Poll  for  college 
football  and  basketball  and  daily 
schedules  for  major  professional 
sports  in  season.  The  service  also 
includes  information  from  AP’s 
SportsStats. 


“One  year  they  virtually  ignored  the  race,”  he 
recalled.  “I  don’t  know  how  you  can  ignore  an  event 
where  more  than  100,000  people  are  jamming  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco.” 
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Newsrack  regulations  struck  down  in  New  York  City 

Judge  strikes  down  law  banning  ‘commercial’  speech  from  vending  boxes 


By  George  Gameau 

A  state  court  judge  has  struck  down 
as  unconstitutional  a  New  York  City 
regulation  barring  “commercial 
speech”  from  newsracks. 

The  decision  allows  the  Learning 
Annex,  an  unaccredited,  for-profit 
adult  school,  to  distribute  its  free 
magazine  from  newsracks  around  the 
city.  The  stapled  newsprint  publica¬ 
tion  contains  mostly  course  offerings, 
with  several  other  general-interest 
articles  and  ads. 

Justice  Alice  Schlesinger  of  New 
York  Supreme  Court  threw  out  the 
City  Department  of  Transportation’s 
case. 

Newspaper  sues 
hospital  over 
denial  of  access 

Federal  court  litigation  has  been 
filed  by  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  against  a  local  hospital  after 
Free  Press  reporter  Stephanie  Carter 
and  photographer  Jym  Wilson  and 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  reporter  Mike 
Maynard  were  denied  permission  by 
the  hospital  to  cover  the  arraignment 
of  a  murder  suspect  in  a  hospital 
room. 

Free  Press  editor  Ronald  Thorn¬ 
burg  said  the  decision  by  the  Medical 
Center  Hospital  of  Vermont  to  bar  the 
media  came  as  a  surprise. 

“The  press,  acting  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  public,  has  a  right  to  be 
present  for  an  arraignment  whether  it 
occurs  in  a  courtroom  or  a  hospital 
room,”  Thornburg  added. 

After  a  hearing,  Vermont  District 
Court  Judge  George  Costes  said  he 
would  have  allowed  news  coverage  of 
the  arraignment  if  he  had  been  told 
that  the  media  had  been  waiting  in  the 
hospital  lobby. 

The  suit  seeks  a  preliminary  and  a 
permanent  injunction  to  ensure 
access  to  future  hospital  arraign¬ 
ments. 

Hospital  executive  vice  president 
John  O’Donnell  said  the  hopsital  had 
made  a  mistake  and  that  it  hoped  the 
Burlington  paper,  which  is  a  part  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  would  withdraw  its 
suit. 

“It  won’t  happen  again,”  he  said. 
“The  only  problem  .  .  .  was  in  com¬ 
munication.” 


The  city  had  contended  that  the 
publication,  the  Learning  Annex,  was 
commercial  speech  and  could  be  reg¬ 
ulated. 

Schlesinger  ruled,  first,  that  it  was 
not  commercial  speech,  and,  second, 
even  if  it  were,  the  regulation  banning 
commercial  speech  unconstitution¬ 
ally  violates  the  First  Amendment 
because  it  is  content-based. 

“[DJespite  the  fact  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  publication  is  to  show¬ 
case  courses  offered  by  [the  school] 
for  its  profit,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
does  no  more  than  propose  a  commer¬ 
cial  transaction,”  l^hlesinger  ruled  in 
May. 

The  regulation  barring  commercial 
speech  from  newsracks  “reaches  any 
publication  of  a  commercial  nature 
and  constitutes  a  complete  ban  on 
such  communication.  By  doing  so, 
the  city  deprives  the  public  of  all 
information  relating  to  the  availability 
of  these  educational  services  which 
they  can  now  obtain  simply  by  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  Learning  Annex  at  a  pub¬ 
licly  placed  dispensor,”  she  said  in  an 
1 1-page  opinion. 

She  said  the  city  failed  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  its  interest  in  preserving 
cleanliness,  aesthetics,  health  and 
safety  overrode  the  First  Amendment 
and  the  public’s  right  to  be  informed. 

The  city  also  failed  to  show  that  its 
goals  “cannot  be  achieved  by  a  regu¬ 
lating  scheme  which  rationally  limits 
the  number  and  location  of  these 
receptacles  rather  than  totally  bans 
them.” 

Gabe  Tausig,  a  city  lawyer,  said  the 
city  planned  to  appeal. 

“We  believe  the  decision  was 
wrongly  decided,”  he  said.  “We 
believe  the  learning  center  is  engaged 
in  a  commercial  transaction  and  it 
should  not  be  on  city  sidewalks.” 

He  said  the  city  also  was  trying  in 
court  to  enforce  the  regulation  against 
a  classified  ad  publication  called  Pen- 
nysaver  and  a  Harmon  home  selling 
publication. 

The  Learning  Annex  case  goes 
back  to  1984,  when  the  school  sought 
permission  to  distribute  its  wholly 
promotional  material  in  news  boxes. 
When  the  city  denied  permission,  the 
Learning  Annex  added  editorial 
material  unrelated  to  its  own  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  1985,  the  city  went  to  court  to  try 
and  get  rid  of  Learning  Annex  boxes 


and  lost  in  the  state’s  highest  court 
because  it  had  no  law  regulating 
newsracks. 

In  1988  the  city’s  transportation 
department  created  a  regulation  ban¬ 
ning  boxes  used  “for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  commercial  speech,” 
which  it  defined  as:  written  material 
“which  proposes  a  commercial  trans¬ 
action”  and  refers  to  specific  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  or  promoting. 

“The  Learning  Annex  feels  it  has 
been  singled  out  and  harassed  by  this 
lawsuit”  and  will  apply  for  attorneys’ 
fees,  said  its  attorney,  Mitchell  Weitz 
of  the  New  York  firm  Davis  &  Gil¬ 
bert. 

Federal  law  allows  parties  who  win 
in  court  when  their  constitutional 
rights  are  challenged  to  recover 
lawyers’  fees. 

“We  felt  the  case  was  without  merit 
from  the  beginning  and  we  are  obvi¬ 
ously  happy  the  judge  vindicated  our 
position,”  Weitz  said. 

He  welcomed  the  opinion  for  taking 
a  broad  view  of  what  constitutes  fully 
protected  speech. 


New  campaign 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
introduced  a  new  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  on  June  3  in  seven  markets.  The 
multimedia  campaign  focuses  on  nine 
residential  calling  services,  including 
five  new  advanced  calling  options. 

Television,  radio  and  newspaper 
advertising  will  appear  in  Austin, 
Houston  and  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.; 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


When  Harvard  University 
needed  an  education  in  Desktc^ 
Publishing,  who  did  they  call? 

When  Soundings  Magazine  got 
into  deep  water  wim  their 
system,  who  did  they  call? 

I&bfech 

Publishing  System  Design  and  Implementation 
1254  Chestnut  Street,  Newton,  MA  02164 
Contact:  David  E.  Ritter,  Director  of  Marketing 
(617)  964-7447  ext  629  Fax(617)  96»«376 
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1991 

APRIL 

Advertising  Data 

Data  on  the  following  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  LEADING  NATIONAL  ADVERTIS¬ 
ERS  (LNA),  reported  in  the  Standard  Column 
Inch. 

To  maintain  uniformity  and  standardized 
records  for  their  subscribing  newspapers, 
LNA  utilizes  a  system  of  classification  where¬ 
by  all  display  advertising  naturally  falls  into 
one  of  four  major  classifications,  “Retail,” 
“General,”  “Automotive,”  or  “Financial”. 

LNA  defines  “National”  advertising  as  a 
combination  of  the  “General”  and  “Automo¬ 
tive”  classifications.  For  those  newspapers 
subscribing  to  LNA  service  levels  that  do  not 
include  “Retail”  or  “Financial”  classifications, 
data  shown  is  for  “National”  (“General”  and 
“Automotive”.) 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


AllENTOWN,  P.A. 

Coll-m 


ROP  Local 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Natfonol . 

Finonciol 

Clossifieo . 

57,464 

13,806 

4,856 

306 

1.251 

66,340 

516 

58,777 

86 

56,701 

19,417 

4,903 

3,981 

76.947 

2,079 

44,943 

274 

91 

Totol . 

144,023 

59,379 

161,949 

47,387 

Coll-S 

ROP  Locol . 

25,824 

8,203 

33,862 

Preprint  Locol . 

16,892 

42,158 

22,602 

52,417 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,072 

168 

7,392 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,320 

11,145 

finonciol . 

1,687 

no 

2,282 

Clossified 

29,674 

44,240 

Total... 

89,469 

50,639 

121,523 

52,417 

GRAND  TOTAL..., 

...  233,492 

110,018 

283,472 

99,804 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

...  879,651 

319,096 

1,004,686 

256,368 

ASBURY  PARK,  NJ. 

Press-e 

ROP  Local . 

49,200 

8,055 

58,144 

8,848 

Preprint  Local . 

6,771 

21,226 

ROP  Notionol . 

7,420 

583 

10,155 

505 

Preprint  Notionol . 

183 

Finonciol 

6,123 

982 

6,995 

758 

Clossified . 

79,299 

93,982 

126 

Totol.... 

142,042 

9,620 

176,047 

31,646 

PressS 

ROP  Local . 

26,352 

42,520 

763 

Preprint  Locol . 

62,380 

44,510 

ROP  NotiofKil . 

5,054 

9,483 

3 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,548 

942 

finonciol . . . 

2,642 

5,058 

28 

Classified . 

33,708 

48,160 

Totol... 

67,756 

178,149 

46,246 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  209,798 

9,620 

354,196 

77,892 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

....  761,569 

33,165 

1,248,304 

230,312 

BALTIMORf,  MD. 

Suo-m 

ROP  Local . 

49,475 

9,083 

52,996 

6,957 

Preprint  Locol . 

7,828 

21,969 

8,127 

13,298 

ROP  Notional . 

12,300 

1,856 

13,569 

2,198 

Preprint  Notionol . 

192 

Finonciol . 

2,983 

180 

4,305 

129 

Clossified . 

44,335 

1,784 

50,292 

3,768 

Total . 

.  116,921 

35,064 

129,289 

26,350 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1991 

1990 

FULL  RUN  1 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  1 

PART  RUN 

Sun-e 

ROP  Local . 

46,483 

9,065 

50,478 

5,668 

Preprint  locol . 

7,828 

21,969 

9,020 

14,326 

ROP  Notional . . 

9,730 

1,876 

10,887 

2,202 

Preprint  Notional . 

192 

Finonciol 

3,029 

180 

4,358 

130 

Classified 

33,691 

1,783 

37,799 

3,784 

Totol.., 

100,761 

35,065 

112,542 

26,110 

Sun-S 

ROP  Locol . 

29,713 

15,399 

45,810 

18,895 

Preprint  Local . 

25,372 

29,062 

36,432 

30,844 

ROP  Notional . 

10,498 

2,913 

15,286 

3,036 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,448 

1,912 

12,025 

1,980 

Finonciol . 

2,124 

838 

2,966 

1,381 

Clossified 

48,446 

2,369 

76,000 

4,914 

Total.. 

127,601 

52,493 

188,519 

61,050 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  345,283 

122,622 

430,350 

113,510 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

....  1,290,047 

418,617 

1,568,567 

377,105 

BEK6EN  COUNTY,  NJ. 

Record*e 

ROP  Local . 

57,084 

4,726 

59,609 

8,354 

Preprint  Locol . 

1,816 

9,992 

4,316 

7,689 

ROP  Notional . 

9,667 

368 

12,464 

322 

Preprint  Notionol . 

264 

Financial . 

3,787 

465 

5,038 

285 

Clossified . 

46,781 

55,723 

97 

Total.. 

119,135 

15,551 

137,150 

17,011 

Record-S 

ROP  Local . 

29,729 

5,180 

42,265 

11,828 

Preprint  Local . 

8,814 

68,172 

30,370 

60,583 

ROP  Notionol . 

7,538 

547 

10,314 

512 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,324 

1,634 

11,815 

1,911 

Finonciol . 

3,320 

283 

4,073 

364 

Clossified . 

34,365 

52,412 

132 

Total.. 

95,090 

75,816 

151,249 

75,330 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  214,225 

91,367 

288,399 

92,341 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  831,870 

282,275 

1,035,492 

260,677 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Globe-m 

ROP  Local . 

43,821 

945 

49,662 

829 

Preprint  Locol . 

8,732 

8,065 

ROP  Notionol . 

11,220 

13,243 

23 

Finonciol . 

3,147 

2,632 

Clossified . 

61,421 

67,749 

Totol. 

119,609 

9,677 

133,286 

8,917 

Globe-S 

ROP  Locol . 

25,608 

13,929 

39,333 

13,356 

Preprint  Locol . 

22,258 

29,602 

28,681 

37,035 

ROP  Notionol . 

16,928 

1,186 

21,992 

1,185 

Preprint  Notional _ 

11,266 

1,720 

12,875 

2,398 

finonciol . 

1,743 

1,543 

2,463 

2,112 

Classified . 

78,192 

144 

118,457 

254 

Total. 

156,000 

48,124 

223,801 

56,340 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  275,609 

57,801 

357,087 

65,257 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  1,096,640 

176,728 

1,301,051 

167,725 

Herold-m 

ROP  Local . 

25,645 

28,164 

ROP  Notional . 

5,907 

5,182 

Finonciol . 

1,864 

1,244 

Classified . . 

61,262 

72,901 

Totol 

94,678 

107,491 

Herold-S 

ROP  Locol . 

4,702 

7,859 

Preprint  Local . 

660 

35,010 

1,122 

44,437 

ROP  Notional . 

6,220 

6,954 

Preprint  Notionol . 

6,536 

9,396 

Finonciol . 

429 

453 

Clossified . 

13,916 

22,784 

Totol . 

25,927 

41,546 

39,172 

53,833 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  120,605 

41.546 

146,663 

53,833 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  482,040 

157,525 

563,400 

150,694 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m 

ROP  Local . 

43,270 

50,851 

3,960 

Preprint  Local . 

18,032 

6,762 

16,711 

6,408 

ROP  Notional . 

6,831 

7,171 

Preprint  Notional . 

43 

Finonciol . 

2,626 

4,069 

96 

Classified . 

77,502 

7,195 

83,982 

Totol 

148,261 

14,000 

162,784 

10,464 

1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Post-e 

ROP  Local .  26,681  30,265 

Preprint  Local .  21,756  8,666  18,531  9,899 

ROP  Notional .  3,882  4,754 

Finonciol .  981  1,982 

Clossified .  32,866  _  34,814  _ 

Total .  86,166  8,666  90,346  9,899 

Enquirer-S 

ROP  Local .  32,122  36,975 

Preprint  Local .  46,537  5,058  53,983  6,857 

ROP  Notional .  8,312  7,556 

Preprint  Notional .  11,868  440  11,968  1,889 

Financial .  1,265  1,792 

Classified  .  36,788  _  52,870  _ 

Total  136,892  5,498  165,144  8,746 

GRAND  TOTAL .  371,319  28,164  418,274  29,109 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,350,604  89,160  1,483,908  78,951 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Morning  News-m 

ROPLocol .  91,821  8,836  84,983  10,771 

Preprint  Local .  26,184  19,620  29,691  16,859 

ROP  Notional  10,390  952  8,581  959 

Preprint  Notionol .  827  124  193 

Finonciol  3,893  387  1,959  129 

Clossified  ..  175,153  2,328  180,519  2,101 

Total  307,441  32,950  305,857  31,012 

News-S 

ROPLocol .  37,784  1,060  54,065  475 

Preprint  Local .  41,077  16,294  45,187  9,568 

ROP  Notional .  9,780  696  11,500  1,771 

Preprint  Notionol .  11,481  220  12,462  1,491 

Finonciol .  2,189  55  2,262 

Classified .  84,517  1,090  111,639  ^ 

Totol .  186,828  19,415  237,115  13,994 

GRAND  TOTAL .  494,269  52,365  542,972  45,006 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,902,880  178,286  2,007,630  160,857 

Times  Herold-o/d 

ROPLocol .  52,435  6,747  51,011  4,382 

Preprint  Locol .  19,828  2,152  20,682  919 

ROP  Notional .  4,658  4,045  561 

Preprint  Notionol .  369  197 

Finonciol  1,028  155  788  390 

Clossilied  98,275  5,544  123,576  6,928 

Total  176,224  14,967  200,102  13,377 

Times  Herold-S 

ROPLocol .  24,400  35,718 

Preprint  Locol .  41,028  5,948  40,129  11,991 

ROP  Notional .  5,981  6,994 

Preprint  Notional .  8,041  8,873 

Financial .  982  1,524 

Clossified .  26,187  35,895  _ 

Total .  106,619  5,948  129,133  11,991 

GRAND  TOTAL .  282,843  20,915  329,235  25,368 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,070,890  78,678  1,229,135  85,486 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 


Time-o/d 

ROPLocol .  18,150  21,665 

Preprint  Locol .  17,685  11,359  24,179  11,656 

ROP  Notionol .  6,993  3,909 

Preprint  Notional .  86  165 

Financial .  1,760  2,405 

Clossified .  26,706  _  31,048  _ 

Total .  71,294  11,445  83,371  11,656 

Time-S 

ROPLocol .  8,411  11,034 

Preprint  Local .  25,080  3,740  39,605  1,289 

ROP  Notional .  3,787  7,066 

Preprint  Notional .  9,604  12,653 

Financial .  777  1,253 

Classified .  14,238  17,612  _ 

Totol .  61,897  3,740  89,223  1,289 

GRAND  TOTAL .  133,191  15,185  172,594  12,945 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  449,763  68,119  607,801  20,443 


(Continued  on  page  46) 
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INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOK 

OVER  250,000  NEWSPAPER  FACTS  IN  SEVEN  EASY-TO-USE  SECTIONS! 


Daily  newspaper  personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers, 
new  dailies,  suspensioiK,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper  groups  under 
common  ownership,  special  service  dailies,  action/hotline  editors, 
employee  and  carrier  publications. 


Ai. 


Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers,  religious  newspapers, 
foreign  language  newspapers  and  college  and  university 
newspapers. 

Canadian  daily  newspajjers,  newspajjer  groups  under  common 
i  ownership,  weekly  newspapers,  foreign  language  newspaper, 

\  tabloids,  carriers  and  employee  publications,  and  action/hotline 
A  editors . 


Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  Association  of 
American  Correspondents  in  London,  newsf)ap>ers  of  Europe, 
the  Caribbean  region.  Central  America  and  Mexico,  South 
America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

I  News,  picture  and  press  services,  feature,  news  and  piaure 
\  syndicate  services,  comic  seaion  groups  and  networks, 

\  newspaper  distributed  magazine  seaions  and  art  and 
\  mat  services. 


Equipment,  supplies  and  services  with  direaory  of 
company  names,  products  and  services,  plus  mechanical 
forces  jjay  scales  and  top  minimum  scales  for  reporters. 


ANPA  roster,  assocs.  and  clubs,  reps.,  U.S.  advtg.  clubs, 
various  membership  direaories,  schools  of  journalism, 
newspaper  films,  brokers,  appraisers,  clipping  bureaus, 
unions,  promotion  services,  Ombudsmen,  press  and 
radio-TV  correspiondents,  U.S.  Correspiondents  Assoc, 
and  much  more. 


FEONT  PAGES:  Letter  from  the  publisher  ready  reckoners  of  advertising  rates  and  circulations  for  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  annual  newspaper  advertising  linage  totals,  basic  data  for  space  buyers,  top  one  hundred  daily 
iiew’spapen.  Newspaper  Standard  Ad  Units  and  New  Expanded  SAU™  System  and  mechanical  equipment-abbreviations. 

Order  your  E&P  International  Year  Book  today! 

Simply  send  a  check  or  money  order  for  $80.00  (U.S.  and  Canada,  other  countries  $105.00,  orders  of  five  or  more 
$72)  and  mail  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book  Dept.,  11  West  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011,  (212)  675-4380. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  orders  and  be  In  U.S.  dollars.  NY  buyers  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 
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1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Cooranl-m 

ROP  local .  34,722  20,530  44,041  27,082 

f  reprint  local .  660  28,714  833  29,164 

ROP  Notional .  15,326  3,505  8,799  4,143 

Preprint  Notional .  55  635 

Financial .  2,971  1,963  3,758  1,814 

dassiM . .  35,750  _ ^  58,548  2,296 

Total .  89,484  55,164  115,979  65,134 

CourontS 

ROPlocol .  14,206  5,608  24,585  6,733 

Preprint  locol .  5,810  124,465  4,270  189,458 

ROP  Notional .  8.890  1,150  11,359  572 

Preprint  Notionol .  11,872  1,634  13,023  4,150 

Finonciol .  1,396  398  2,279  362 

Classified .  22,926  ^  40,185  32 

Total .  65,iro  133,326  95,701  201,307 

GRAND  TOT Al .  154,584  188,490  211,680  266,441 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  602,880  661,401  779,598  874,175 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Chronicle-o/d 

ROPlocol .  73,683  23,334  74,760  8,038 

Preprint  local .  2,200  52,289  3,560  37,634 

ROP  Notional .  9,411  1,252  9,312  430 

Preprint  Notional .  680  928  373 

Finonciol .  2,822  109  2,718  605 

Classified .  155,383  1,332  169,355  32,923 

Total .  244,179  79,244  259,705  80,003 

Chrooicle-5 

ROP  locol .  33,423  2,053  40,268  973 

Preprint  local .  21,530  33,883  24,416  36,108 

ROP  Notional .  9,334  11,189  147 

Preprint  Notionol .  11,878  9,215  39 

Financiol  1,839  91  1,995 

Clossified .  68,980  91,011  8,097 

Total  146,984  36,027  178,094  45,364 

GRAND  TOTAl .  391,163  115,271  437,799  125,367 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,532,374  442,347  1,632,998  394,724 

Post-m 

ROPlocol .  66,213  1,920  66,086  1,954 

Preprint  locol .  440  27,891  2,890  22,070 

ROP  Notional .  6,834  21  8,198 

Preprint  Notionoi .  172  127  704 

Finonciol .  1,821  1,578 

Clossified .  95,549  814  96,645  1,518 

Totol .  170,857  30,818  175,524  26,246 

Post-S 

ROPlocol .  24,340  488  31,039  55 

Preprint  locol .  15,840  34,803  9,536  40,782 

ROP  Notional .  6,860  696  8,421  1,743 

Preprint  Notional .  4,664  5,074  4,171  6,452 

Finonciol  1,220  55  1,248 

Classified .  21,682  1,475  31,851  2,830 

Totol  74,606  42,591  86,266  51,862 

GRAND  TOTAl .  245,463  73,409  261,790  78,108 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  975,408  247,166  1,003,882  256,943 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 


Newsdoy-e 

ROPlocol .  29,781  45,542  21,918  38,158 

Preprint  local .  440  18,950  1,424  4,426 

ROP  Notional .  6,632  11,536  6,899  8,242 

Preprint  Notional .  290 

Finonciol .  4,253  4,033  5,256  3,684 

Clossified .  26,924  68,446  39,050  71,996 

Totol .  68,030  148,797  74,547  126,506 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1991  1990 

Full  RUN  PART  RUN  FUll  RUN  PART  RUN 


Newsdoy-S 

ROPlocol . . .  11,624  24,910  17,855  28,056 

Preprint  local .  23,980  79,814  13,054  60,955 

ROP  Notionol .  7,145  3,164  6,953  2,480 

Preprint  Notionol . .  11,840  2,863  12,965  91 

Financial .  208  638  549  446 

Clossified . 8,437  17,981  18,146  25,369 

Total .  63,234  129,370  69,522  117,397 

GRAND  TOTAl .  131,264  278,167  144,069  243,903 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  504,623  1,021,175  577,747  876,668 


L.A./IONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 


Press  Telegrom-m 

ROPlocol .  34,579  10,429  39,070  7,904 

Preprint  local .  10,646  19,794  9,062  25,590 

ROP  Notionol .  5,459  142  6,582  164 

Preprint  Notional .  2,380  2,083 

Financial .  1,900  392  3,120  99 

Classified .  55,273  _  64,318  _ 

Totol .  107,857  33,137  122,152  35,840 

Press  Telegrom-S 

ROP  locol .  10,831  9  16,681  92 

Preprint  local .  27,390  4,231  33,591  2,318 

ROP  Notionol .  3,663  195  6,018  1,434 

Preprint  Notional .  10,320  11,875  291 

Financial  365  334  39 

Clossified .  11,979  _  17,651  _ 

Total  64,548  4,435  86,150  4,174 

GRAND  TOTAl .  172,405  37,572  208,302  40,014 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  710,761  132,639  758,979  146,538 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Daliy  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

52,512 

13,184 

60,955 

16,530 

Preprint  Local . 

28,432 

17,489 

26,893 

29.959 

ROP  National . 

13,007 

92 

13,879 

1,433 

Preprint  Notional . 

942 

594 

finonciol . 

2,433 

685 

3,581 

476 

Clossified . 

....  142,672 

176,542 

159 

Total . 

....  239,056 

32,392 

281,850 

49,151 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,296 

5,441 

20,404 

8,921 

Preprint  Local . 

20,790 

14.154 

26.814 

10,633 

ROP  Notional . 

6,850 

193 

9,815 

664 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,008 

no 

12,737 

168 

finoiKiol . 

402 

354 

129 

1,046 

Classified . 

54,307 

73,888 

Totol . 

....  105,653 

20,252 

143,787 

21,432 

GRAND  TOTAL..., 

344,709 

52,644 

425,637 

70,583 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  1,341,488 

207,203 

1,564,098 

245,569 

Times-m 

ROP  locol . 

119,741 

64,138 

130,363 

78,836 

Preprint  Local . 

11,792 

67,255 

14,870 

55,460 

ROP  Notionol . 

19,641 

6,950 

22,681 

8.719 

Preprint  Notional . 

. 

1,932 

769 

financial . 

6,034 

3,508 

8,470 

4,235 

Classified . 

93,968 

136,953 

117,123 

166,991 

Totol . 

251,176 

280,736 

293,507 

315,010 

Times-S 

ROP  locol . 

43,153 

17,133 

64,480 

27,532 

Preprint  Local . 

17,160 

23,982 

20,890 

21,800 

ROP  Notional . 

20,861 

1,648 

21.652 

4,682 

Preprint  Notionol . 

11,352 

306 

12,961 

3,058 

finonciol . 

1,340 

585 

3,045 

1,236 

Clossified . 

.  149,175 

57,412 

101,976 

97,453 

Total . 

.  150,307 

101,066 

225,004 

155,761 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

. ..  401,483 

381,802 

518,511 

470,771 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

1,601,137 

1,446,007 

1,971,353 

1,725,526 

NEWARK,  NJ. 


Stor-ledger-m 

ROPlocol .  64,183  11.716  68,005  9,897 

ROP  Notional .  10,200  827  15,271  5,392 

Financial .  4,413  992  5,298  1,684 

Classified . .  80,695  23,058  99,578  13,637 

Totol . 159,491  36,593  188,152  30,610 


1991  1990 

FUll  RUN  PART  RUN  FUll  RUN  PART  RUN 


Stor-ledger-S 

ROPlocol .  44,985  2,673  61,652  2,841 

Preprint  local  40,776  37,696  52,057  43,954 

RDP  Notional  10,372  65  17,285  81 

Prepr  int  Notionol .  11,582  1,720  12,307  83 

Financial .  3,292  4,973  51 

Clossitied. .  63,960  _  81,388  _ 

Total .  174,967  42,154  229,662  47,010 

GRAND  TOTAl .  334,458  78,747  417,814  77,620 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,295,983  250T)16  1,550,432  230,650 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Doily  News-m 

ROPlocol .  22,894  15,651  24,784  30,336 

ROP  Notional .  3,430  7,762  5,728  9,144 

Financial  152  538  1,848  2,756 

Clossified  13,586  1,810  16,476  14,636 

Total  40,062  25,761  48,836  56,872 

News-S 

ROPlocol .  8,668  5,432  13,191  17,937 

Preprint  local  660  11,640  1,974  59,657 

ROP  Notional  5,134  753  9,411  2,421 

Preprint  Notionol .  10,794  2,684 

Finonciol .  4  86  31  724 

Classified  .  2,411  253  6,394  6,931 

Total .  16,877  18,164  41,795  90,354 

GRAND  TOTAl .  56,939  43,925  90,631  147,226 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  220,680  71,491  349,989  487,763 

Post-o/d 

ROP  locol .  34,748  23,379 

ROP  Notional .  17,059  15,894 

Finonciol .  2,034  1,763 

Classified .  6,425  4,794 

GRAND  TOTAl...;.,.  60,266  45,830 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  277,084  1 68, 1 1 0 

Times-m 

ROPlocol .  53,931  5,361  59,329  11,015 

ROP  Notional  ,  26,504  2,552  28,961  2,464 

Financiol  ’  7,684  4,607  13,079  3,724 

Clossified  35,612  1,519  44,370  1,832 

Total  123,731  14,039  145,739  19,035 

Times-S 

ROPlocol .  45,320  25,233  58,275  44,660 

Preprint  locol  1,540  23,550  34,773 

ROP  Notionol  31,643  5,647  44,081  9,998 

Preprint  Notional .  10,590  1,676  12,415 

Finonciol .  3,770  1,716  7,420  2,684 

Clossified .  58,047  12,851  94,614  12,983 

Total .  150,910  70,673  204,390  117,513 

GRAND  TOTAl .  274,641  84,712  350,129  136,548 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,071,261  307,772  1,291,877  464,084 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribone-m 

ROPlocol.  20,014  5,318  22,783  4,915 

Preprint  local  11,220  87,005  12,888  64,677 

ROP  Notional .  5,254  283  6,173  169 

Preprint  Notional .  688  961  530 

Finonciol...  988  1,411  2,506  562 

Classified...  35,515  43,629  _ 

Total .  73,679  94,978  87,979  70,853 

Tribone-S 

ROPlocol .  7,604  315  10,530  55 

Preprint  local  440  47,212  1,490  58,789 

ROP  Notional  3,648  696  7,317  1,568 

Preprint  Notional .  10,492  12,361 

Financial  364  55  470  39 

Classified..  10,790  17,889  _ 

Total .  33,338  48,278  50,057  60,451 

GRAND  TOTAl .  107,017  143,256  138,036  131,304 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  438,463  465,655  502,322  471,656 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m 

ROPlocol .  40,170  12,215  45,660  11,958 

Preprint  local .  38,984  38,421 

ROP  Notional  11,113  417  13,007  296 

Preprint  Notional .  258 

Financiol...  3,097  21  5,838  555 

Classified.  68,110  83,384  _ 

Totol .  122,490  51,895  147,889  51,230 
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Full  RUN  PART  RUN  Full  RUN  PART  RUN 


Full  RUN  PART  RUN  FUll  RUN  PART  RUN 


Full  RUN  PART  RUN  FUll  RUN  PART  RUN 


ROP  local . 

33,853 

9,571 

42,220 

10,174 

Preprint  Locol . 

37,088 

37,550 

ROP  Notionol . 

10,807 

318 

13,018 

312 

Preprint  Notional . 

258 

Finonciol 

2,719 

5,393 

194 

Clossified . 

65,272 

83.557 

Total 

112,651 

47,235 

144,188 

48,230 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S 

ROP  local . 

18,912 

3,289 

27,972 

4,830 

Preprint  Local 

37,530 

1,439 

45,923 

ROP  Notional 

10,779 

351 

12,161 

598 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,180 

12,210 

Finonciol . 

709 

1,629 

Clossified... 

32,563 

55,744 

Totol . 

74,143 

41,170 

111,155 

51,351 

GRAND  TOTAl  ... 

309,284 

140,300 

403,232 

150,811 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

.  1,257,644 

542,155 

1.591,939 

559,612 

SAN  JOSE, 

CALIF. 

Mercury  News-o/d 

ROP  locol . 

64,586 

75,319 

Preprint  Local . 

47.232 

45,039 

ROP  Notionol . 

10,981 

15,945 

Preprint  Notionol . 

688 

Finonciol . 

4,283 

6,197 

Clossified.. . 

144,514 

185,441 

Total . 

272,284 

327,941 

AAercury  News-S 

ROP  locol . 

23,782 

31,471 

Preprint  Local . 

52,766 

66,087 

ROP  Notional . 

9,580 

12,175 

Preprint  Notionol . 

11,180 

Finonciol . 

464 

807 

Classified . 

46,534 

79,408 

Total 

144,306 

202,390 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

416,590 

530,331 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

..  1,651,081 

1,972,898 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIf. 

Oronge  County  Register-o/d 

ROP  Locol . 

121,678 

13,673 

132,979 

19,307 

Preprint  Local . 

30,036 

30,006 

29,250 

24,895 

ROP  Notionol . 

13,650 

13,581 

Preprint  Notional . 

2,544 

3,024 

Financial  . 

3,463 

344 

6,849 

81 

Classified 

136,573 

181,764 

Total . 

305,400 

46,567 

364,423 

47,307 

Register-S 

ROP  Local . 

34,658 

46,810 

Preprint  local . 

31,578 

2,954 

36,283 

2,259 

ROP  Notionol . 

9,618 

11,217 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,438 

12,208 

Finonciol.... 

496 

1,074 

ClossifiMl.. 

49,943 

86,310 

Total . 

137,731 

2,954 

194,402 

2,259 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

443,131 

49,521 

558,325 

49,566 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,739,517 

176,636 

2,172,849 

178,247 

STAMFORD 

CONN. 

Advocote-o/d 

ROP  local . 

26,673 

30,940 

Preprint  Local . 

12,402 

26,480 

15,769 

25,321 

ROP  Notional 

7,451 

5,039 

Preprint  Notional . 

516 

110 

1,394 

84 

Financial.... 

1,871 

2,576 

57 

Clossified... 

26,093 

35,042 

Totol . 

75,006 

26,590 

90,760 

25,462 

Advocate-$ 

ROP  local . 

10,122 

10,932 

Preprint  Local . 

16,940 

9,900 

29,456 

5,402 

ROP  Notional . 

3,916 

6,949 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,604 

12,778 

FinoTKiol.... 

845 

1,091 

Clossified.. 

13,230 

17,636 

Totol . 

54,657 

9,900 

78,842 

5,402 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  129,663 

36,490 

169,602 

30,864 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  467,727 

119,157 

582.512 

104,680 

WALNUT  CMIK,  CALIP. 

Contra  Costa  Times-m 

ROP  locol .  37,645 

P-eprint  local .  42,524 

ROP  Notional .  6,366 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Finonciol  .  1,998 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


Total . 

150,507 

168,691 

Contra  Costa  Times-S 

ROP  Locol . 

13,978 

19,038 

Preprint  Local . 

42,086 

49,236 

ROP  Notional . 

5,562 

7,034 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,664 

12,259 

Finonciol... 

803 

1,309 

Clossified.. 

33,730 

46,897 

Tolol . 

106,823 

135,773 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

257,330 

304,464 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

996,342 

1,103,938 

WISTCHiSTIII/ROCKlAND, 

N.Y. 

Reporter-Dispotch-e 

ROP  local . 

31,973 

979 

34,423 

336 

Preprint  Locol . 

10,964 

6,932 

10,867 

9,240 

ROP  Notionol . 

9,486 

36 

14,465 

Preprint  Notionol . 

333 

183 

369 

Rnonckil.. 

5,412 

43 

6,775 

Clossifiod . 

33,079 

35,346 

Total . 

90,914 

8,323 

102,059 

9,945 

Reporter-Dispotch-S 

ROP  local . 

14,335 

23,247 

Preprint  Local . 

44,908 

11,964 

45,524 

23,158 

ROP  Notionol . 

8,206 

5,527 

Preprint  Notionol . 

12,394 

11,814 

Finonciol.. 

1,978 

1,991 

Classified. 

11,688 

20,335 

Total . 

93,509 

11,964 

108,438 

23,158 

GRAND  TOTAl . 

184,423 

20,287 

210,497 

33,103 

YEAR  TO  DATE..... 

657,116 

78,649 

746,161 

86,101 

ADVERTISING  DATA 

SUPPLIED  BY 

PUBLISHER 

ALBANY, 

,  N.Y. 

Times-Unkm-m 

ROP  local . 

26,904 

32,439 

Preprint  Locol . 

37,788 

37,452 

ROP  Notional . 

3,653 

5,134 

Preprint  Notionol . 

110 

1,070 

Clossified 

27,643 

32,737 

Totol . 

96,098 

108,832 

Times-Union-S 

ROP  local . 

14,114 

16,886 

Preprint  Local . 

60,445 

56,980 

ROP  Notionol 

2,238 

3,171 

Preprint  Notionol . 

14,710 

10,655 

Clossified 

13,931 

19,868 

Total . 

105,438 

107,560 

GRAND  TOTAl . 

201,536 

216,392 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

759,525 

825,156 

ANTIOO, 

,  WIS. 

Doily  Joumal*e 

ROP  local . 

13,235 

13,777 

Preprint  Local . 

15,189 

12,777 

ROP  Notional . 

83 

119 

Clossified 

2,109 

2,687 

GRAND  TOTAl . 

30,616 

29,360 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

110,938 

106,935 

BAFIOORa  maini 

Doily  News-m 

ROP  locol . 

16,928 

6,571 

20,345 

7,069 

Preprint  Local . . . 

11,326 

14,903 

17,666 

26,456 

ROP  Notional . 

1,536 

817 

Preprint  Notional . 

81 

324 

Clossified 

12,151 

160 

15,071 

319 

Total . 

42,022 

21,634 

54,223 

33,844 

Doily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Nat>onol . 

Classified 

7,435 

400 

644 

10,125 

8,068 

1,031 

18,592 

7,574 

2,020 

737 

7,291 

11,644 

1,052 

1,458 

Total . 

26,672 

19,623 

21,975 

2,960 

GRAND  TOTAl. . 

68,694 

41,257 

76,198 

36,804 

YEAR  TO  DATE--.. 

267,965 

131,126 

319318 

110,390 

IINNIPWTON,  VT. 


ROP  locol . 

9,851 

10,022 

Preprint  Locol . . 

1,516 

1,661 

ROP  Notional . . 

414 

1,176 

Classified 

8,092 

11,045 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

19,873 

23,904 

YEAR  TO  DATE:. 

76,369 

87,174 

BINOHAMTON,  N.V. 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin 

m 

ROP  local . 

32,516 

160 

38,669 

Preprint  Local . 

33,410 

11317 

32,019 

ROP  Notional . . 

1,540 

3 

2,203 

Preprint  Notional . . 

167 

12 

431 

Clossifwi . . . 

28,687 

73 

Totol . . . . 

96,320 

11,765 

100,805 

Press  &  Sun  8ulletin-S 

ROP  local . 

21,101 

18,778 

Preprint  Locol . 

34,726 

12,079 

24,447 

ROP  Notionol . 

525 

998 

Preprint  Nottonol . 

11,324 

22 

8,848 

Clouified 

8,152 

9,133 

Totol . 

75,828 

12,101 

62,204 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

..  172,148 

23,866 

163,009 

YEAR  TO  DATE:. 

537,302 

61,542 

524,312 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-HeroW-m 

ROP  Local . 

24,518 

27,937 

Preprint  Local . 

2,130 

2,427 

ROP  Notionol . - 

2,252 

2,585 

Classified . . 

31,138 

31,168 

Total . . 

60,038 

64,117 

News-e 

ROP  local . 

33,702 

18,686 

38,959 

Preprint  Locol . 

8,420 

8,272 

ROP  Notional . 

2,390 

2,534 

Classified 

33,131 

32,962 

Totol . 

77,643 

18,686 

82,727 

News-S 

ROP  locol . . 

22,341 

32,279 

Preprint  Locol . 

10,709 

16,588 

ROP  Notional 

5,056 

5,937 

Preprint  Notional . . 

3,259 

3,392 

Classified 

16,331 

20,737 

Totol . 

57,696 

78,933 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  195377 

18,686 

225,777 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

....  718,884 

82,591 

796,818 

BIOOMINOTON,  IND. 


ROP  local . 

28384 

36,984 

Preprint  Local . 

64,472 

69,821 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,604 

803 

Preprint  Notional _ _ 

3,416 

3,615 

Clossified  . 

31,500 

31,437 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

129,276 

142,660 

YEAR  TO  DATE _ 

457,663 

463,901 

BOWLIPM  ORIIN,  OHIO 


ROP  local . 

15,177 

16393 

Preprint  Local . 

29,484 

6,552 

30,744 

ROP  Notional . . 

59 

288 

Preprint  Notional _ 

126 

ClossiM . . 

16,196 

15,267 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

61,042 

6,552 

62,592 

YEAR  TO  0ATE.._. 

213,791 

18,396 

219,744 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 

1991 

1990 

1991 

1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

Log  Cobin  Democrot-eS 

CONWAY, 

16,329 

16,811 

96 

8,D99 

ARK. 

26,599 

31,031 

82 

7,716 

Post-m 

ROP  Local . 

FREDERICK 

45,951 

MD. 

51,017 

90,388 

2,132 

47,092 

Ncws-a/d 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

33,893 

2,033 

7,364 

293 

35,715 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

Preprint  local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Classified 

92,672 

993 

40,944 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionoi . 

Preprint  Notionot . 

1.899 

6.404 

96 

33,172 

6,991 

208 

6,778 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

41,335 

65,428 

Totol . 

180,560 

190,629 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

155,899 

189,830 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

45,951 

51,017 

69,193 

7,199 

79,298 

6,778 

News  &  Free  Press-meS 
ROP  Locol . 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

94,436 

993 

40,944 

90,388 

2,132 

47,092 

91,261 

38,283 

103.928 

31,971 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

18,820 

27,523 

9,823 

3,095 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

32,342 

18,138 

76,710 

449 

29,716 

15,797 

79,203 

850 

Totol . 

.  182,324 

190,629 

4,182 

3,456 

4,508 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

10,830 

81,238 

1,456 

10,135 

90,525 

1,349 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

.  362,884 

381,258 

Preprint  Motional . 

9,825 

13,423 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

233,809 

116,898 

250,101 

113,373 

35,295 

11,526 

49,351 

12,918 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

840,011 

408,030 

856,094 

347,395 

TEXAS 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

104,488 

18,725 

128,649 

19,696 

DURHAM, 

44,705 

1,876 

45,058 

N.C. 

ROP  local . .'. . 

36,118 

35,380 

YEAR  TO  DATE:.. 

380,594 

71,806 

457,701 

60,025 

Herold-Sun-mS 

59,930 

2,269 

57,918 

ROP  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

195 

37,781 

1,110 

41,304 

Dispotche 

CASA  GRANDE 

ARIZ. 

ROP  Notionol . 

Classified . . 

GRAND  TOTAL 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

.  74,094 

239,300 

77,794 

252,718 

15,424 

799 

11,278 

GRAND  TOTAL . - 

91,639 

120,117 

ROP  Notlonol . 

1^262 

9,871 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

309,750 

389,503 

Independent-eS 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NEB. 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

24,659 

27,501 

EAU  CLAIRE 

30,579 

,  WIS. 

29,307 

9,000 

34,848 

10,578 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

102,294 

113.602 

Leoder  Telegrom-eS 

33,413 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National . 

874 

264 

1,585 

37,467 

2,636 

36,127 

41,478 

2,267 

39,546 

Classified . 

15,844 

16,366 

CENTRALIA, 

ILL. 

ROP  Notional . 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

82,293 

9,000 

96,644 

10,578 

Sentinel -eS 

ROP  Loco! . 

20,677 

21,471 

Preprint  Notional . - 

9,328 

28,880 

11,208 

30,441 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

...  298,612 

29,885 

316,974 

38,900 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  NotKxiol . 

10,239 

6,229 

19,216 

7,154 

GRAND  TOTAL... ._ 

108,890 

36,127 

118,807 

39,546 

GREENSBURG.  PA. 

509 

17,219 

210 

14,362 

YEAR  TO  DATE..... 

418,446 

98,967 

426,433 

103,381 

Tribune-Review-m 
ROP  Local . 

22,380 

26,933 

11,421 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

49,472 

6,229 

56,469 

7,154 

EDMONTO^ 

,  ALTA. 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Clossified . 

11,658 

915 

32,808 

15,560 

16,989 

934 

23,500 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  181,990 

15,270 

193,824 

15.066 

ROP  Local . 

856,658 

920,178 

67,761 

15,560 

68.356 

11,421 

CHAMPAIGN 

,  ILL. 

Preprint  Locol . 

1,106,439 

234,790 

1,005,948 

319,921 

News  Gozette-eS 

25,096 

748,325 

21,715 

755.798 

20,374 

33,522 

ROP  local . 

39,452 

228 

45,390 

349 

Preprint  Local 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Na*ional . 

Classified... 

36,892 

21,143 

29,111 

40,475 

Preprint  Local . 

89,526 

19,737 

94,428 

1,183 

18,953 

17,157 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.  2,971,306 

3,023,560 

563 

16,640 

16,130 

1,007 

17,159 

33,334 

Preprint  Notional . 

18,318 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  10,471,089 

0,929,600 

Cbssified . 

31,394 

35,419 

21,143 

114,133 

40,475 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  179,783 

19,965 

195,373 

17,506 

Note;  Figures  giN^n  in  modulor  agate  lines 

. 

' 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  673,209 

49,339 

655,066 

47,146 

ERIE,  r 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  158,360 

36,703 

182,489 

51,896 

Morning  News-m 

>A. 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

....  607,153 

129,068 

611,839 

149,549 

Observer-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

CHARLOni 

80,702 

4  NC 

114,744 

87,033 

113,975 

ROP  local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

20,657 

23,598 

1,504 

24,460 

24,503 

1,221 

News-mS 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

Preprint  Local . 

22,300 

65,865 

11,377 

69,203 

Preprint  Notionol . 

88 

115 

24,533 

16,436 

1,507 

187 

8374 

179 

9,986 

9,202 

633 

Classified . 

26,037 

26,406 

43,911 

32,596 

Preprint  NatKxml _ 

10,165 

619 

999 

71,884 

76,705 

847 

Classified 

106,101 

41,909 

129,479 

55,992 

1,512 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  228.142 

223,316 

247,077 

240,802 

Times-e 

Clossified.... 

23,268 

27,360 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

Doily  Herold-m 

ROP  L«ol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

741,597 

ILL. 

842,164 

737,398 

ROP  Locol . 

22,468 

26,764 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

69,946 

43,911 

70,023 

32,596 

CHICAGO 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

25,924 

1,517 

176 

31,950 

27.797 

1,248 

115 

31,948 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  254,115 

HYANNIS 

226,663 

MASS. 

255,138 

176,089 

67,809 

3,295 

376 

43,252 

42,810 

50,183 

238 

43,994 

1,606 

215 

50,403 

58,318 

70,195 

284 

Total . 

82,035 

87,872 

Cope  Cod  Times-mS 
ROP  Locol . 

43,948 

51,218 

Times-News-S 

16,680 

47,841 

ROP  Notionol . 

Classified.... 

649 

43,266 

1,175 

56,058 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  114,732 

93,231 

96.218 

128,797 

34,453 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

87,863 

108,451 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  403,962 

381,086 

355,309 

435,556 

ROP  NotiofKjl . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

396 

9,036 

23,009 

641 

9,995 

26,651 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  315,607 

382,901 

CLEVELAND 

OHIO 

83,439 

101,808 

Storm 

Ploin  Deoler-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,045 

3,341 

151 

59,383 

2,542 

57,063 

69,848 

40,493 

12,241 

10,688 

16,201 

19,600 

107 

1,580 

88,643 

57,436 

14,846 

12,219 

10,903 

22,187 

209 

1,843 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

237,358 

N/A 

266,385 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified... 

3,033 

47,600 

4,546 

121 

Classified . 

65,887 

37,285 

77,539 

8,540 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

101,548 

4,537 

118.988 

5,260 

GRAND  TOTAL 

199,157 

74,773 

250,683 

43,682 

News/Sun-Sentinel-mS 

144,764 

33,478 

110,641 

55,700 

120,976 

21,258 

News-e 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  730,387 

237,536 

822,415 

152,893 

Preprint  Locol . 

40,751 

1,045 

3,341 

151 

47,319 

2,241 

593 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified . 

15,267 

15,180 

...  161,161 

834 

670 

81,919 

17,647 

10,495 

183,637 

1,627 

920 

75,138 

Preprint  Locol 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,041 

4,546 

121 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

...  334,931 

261,665 

378,120 

219,919 

Classified.. 

46,747 

55,790 

luieb. 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

1,404,129 

1,012,557 

1.641,543 

880,681 

87,721 

4,537 

105,350 

5,260 
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1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Stor-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Loco! . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional.. 
Cktssified . 


21,967 
1,262  1,433 

2,109 
2.741 

_  47,269 

1,262  75,519 


GRAND  TOTAL .  254,914  10,336  299,857 

YEAR  TO  DATE 999.730  64,850  1,185,808 


Gozette-n)S* 

8,838  ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  National . 

_  Preprint  Notional 

8  838  Classified. . 

_  GRAND  TOTAL... 

YEAR  TO  DATE: 


Daily  News*e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


LAMAR,  COLO. 

5,559 

7,558 

236 

88 

2,946  _ 

8,741  7,646 

34,677  23,231 


Note;  Figures  given  in  modulor  ogote  lines 


5,930  Observer-m 

ROP  Locol . 

88  Preprint  Locol 

ROP  Notionol . 

.  Q,g  Preprint  National . 

— '■ —  Clarified.. 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


Joomal-Star-meS 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified... 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


LIVINGSTON,  MONT. 


Storm 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notionol . 
Classified. 

Total . 


Enterprise-e 

ROP  Locol . 

8,493 

9,180 

Press-e 

Preprint  Locol . 

44,978 

33,240 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

78 

ROP  National . 

4,359 

3,617 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

57,908 

46,037 

Clossified. 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

167,591 

141,815 

Total . 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Courier  Joumal-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

42,561 

18,210 

42,568 

19,637 

Preprint  Locol . 

32,328 

33,274 

ROP  National . 

2,068 

2,398 

Preprint  Notional . 

32 

Classified.. 

26,886 

12,998 

28,386 

3,352 

Totol . 

71,515 

63,568 

72,352 

56,263 

Courier  Joumal-S 

ROP  Locol . 

29,624 

56 

41,614 

181 

Preprint  Local . 

53,585 

80,267 

ROP  National . 

2,008 

2,273 

Preprint  National . 

11,318 

11,358 

Clossified . 

14,964 

21,132 

Totol . 

46,596 

64,959 

65,019 

91,806 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

118,111 

128,527 

138,371 

148,069 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

439,311 

492,045 

487,177 

445,008 

Preprint  Notionol.. 
Classified 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


MANCHESTER,  N.H. 


Union  Leoder-m 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Clossified . 

Totol . 


ROP  Locol . 

42,714 

38J05 

51,399 

Preprint  Local . 

40,699 

23,614 

48,378 

ROP  National . 

1,538 

2,837 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,580 

11,500 

Classified . 

44,467 

33,994 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

139,998 

61,919 

148,188 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

515,212 

173,710 

502,307 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Classified 
Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 


46,000 

41,192 

1,429 

1,251 

28,929 

32,583 

76,358 

75,026 

Tennessean-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Lxal . 

15,844 

21,472 

ROP  Notionol . . 

813 

1,087 

Preprint  National.. 

15,713 

24,515 

Clossified 

32,370 

47,074 

Total . . 

108,728 

122,1M 

Bonner-e 

415,003 

443,175 

ROP  Local . 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Registerm 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  NatKxiol... 
Clossified. 

Totol . 

Register-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  National  . 
Clarified 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


35,020  8,637 

2,520  24,948 


23,230  _ 

63,871  33,837 


14,906 

39,438  34,272 

1,651 
14,868 

12,846  _ 

83,711  34,272 


GRAND  TOTAL .  147,582  68,109 

YEAR  TO  DATE ......  579,1 10  240,749 


42,657  11,118 

6,678  22,302 

3,418  48 

504 

29,606  _ 

82,865  33,468 


29,384 

59,598  35,154 

2,077 

17,703  252 

20,083  _ 

128,845  35,406 

211,710  68,874 

727,125  208.740 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 


Times  HeroW  Record-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

81,840 

101,830 

Preprint  Local . 

37,200 

111,294 

58,161 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,268 

1,226 

Preprint  Notionol . 

20,790 

22,320 

Clossified 

65,253 

84,616 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

206,351 

111,294 

268,153 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


Preprint  Local..... . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified 

Total... 

Tennesseon-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  LmoI . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

Totol... 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


Daily  Hampshire  Gczette^ 

ROP  Local . 

35,396 

44,228 

Preprint  Local . 

29,541 

18,189 

43,086 

ROP  Notional . 

847 

516 

Preprint  Notionol . . 

129 

129 

Classified 

14,374 

18,152 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

80,287 

18,189 

106,111 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

276,683 

54,180 

353,719 

NOBTH  BAY, 

ONT. 

Nugget-m 

ROP  Local 

24,538 

26,528 

Preprint  Locol . 

55,311 

46,364 

ROP  Notional . 

4,085 

4,717 

Prep*  int  Nationai . 

1,147 

1,904 

22,213 

22,065 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

107,294 

101,578 

YEAR  TO  DATE  _. 

457,883 

456,389 

NORTH  PLATn,  NEB. 


Telegroph-mS 

ROP  Local 

19,251 

20,473 

Preprint  Local . 

18,140 

19,444 

15,791 

ROP  National . 

1,134 

2,020 

Preprint  Notionol . 

392 

522 

522 

Clossified . 

10,037 

9,490 

GRAND  TOTAL. _ 

48,954 

19,966 

48,296 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ..-.. 

183,122 

68,644 

168,990 

ONTABK), 

OftE. 

Argus  Observer-eS 

ROP  Local . 

14,413 

17,188 

Preprint  Local . 

46,763 

38,507 

ROP  National . 

1,412 

805 

Classified 

9,761 

8,890 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

72,349 

65,390 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ..... 

262,094 

231,772 

OTTAWA 

,  lU. 

Daily  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

17,732 

14,431 

Preprint  Locol . 

35,950 

4,466 

28,250 

ROP  Notionol . 

552 

1,226 

Preprint  Notional . 

168 

Clossified . 

6,861 

6,785 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

61,263 

4,466 

50,692 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

210,549 

9,079 

197,685 

PHOENIX, 

ARIZ. 

Arizona  Republic-m 

ROP  Locol . 

56,824 

3,285 

64,875 

Preprint  Local . 

58,214 

18,877 

55,184 

ROP  Notional . 

4,818 

6,958 

Preprint  Notional . 

260 

Clossified 

72,734 

2,320 

79,561 

Total . 

192,850 

24,482 

206,578 

Gazette-e 

ROP  Locol . 

55,213 

3,182 

63,924 

Preprint  Lxal . 

58,214 

18,877 

55,184 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,847 

6,914 

Preprint  Notional . 

260 

72,360 

2,516 

79.140 

Total . 

190,894 

24,575 

205,162 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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1991 


1990 


1991 


1990 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Arizona  Republic-S 

ROP  locol .  28,947  34,494 

Proprint  Locol .  40,982  39,096 

ROPNotwool .  2,980  3,887 

Preprint  Notionol . .  12,854  9,522 

Clossified .  40,211  45,233 

Total .  125,974  _  132,232  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  509,718  49,057  543,972  48,909 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,070,328  198,763  2,233,423  232,848 

PORTAGI  LA  PRAIRIE,  MB. 

Doily  Grapliic.o/d 

ROP  Locol .  9,364  12,620 

Preprint  Local .  7,210  11,769 

ROP  Notional .  1,233  921 

Classified .  2,719  3,161 

GRAND  TOTAL .  20,526  28,471 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  78,842  99,163 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press  Herold-m 

ROP  Locol .  31J27  36,706 

Preprint  Local .  23,041  27,552 

ROP  Notional .  3,131  1,495 

Preprint  Notionol .  108  108 

Clossified .  15,972  26,553 

Total .  73,479  92,414 

Telegrotn-S 

ROP  Local .  19,877  23,839 

Preprint  Local .  34,881  26,341 

ROP  Notional .  884  1,320 

Preprint  Notionol .  4,109  4,430 

Clossified  17,545  21,197 

Totol.  77,296  77,127 

GRAND  TOTAL .  150,775  169,541 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  484,307  521,471 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Joumol'8ulletinHi/d 

ROP  Local .  35,471  9,578  44,326  15,209 

Preprint  Local .  13,534  103,318  7,931  67,983 

ROP  Notional .  3,415  4,666 

Preprint  Notionol .  91  8,386  363  16,232 

Clossilied  35,974  1,322  38,099  1,576 

Total.  88,485  122,604  95,385  101,000 

Journals 

ROP  Locol .  21,632  2,250  29,393  4,139 

Preprint  Local .  36,835  128,938  39,269  1M,373 

ROP  Notional .  2,578  3,821 

Preprint  Notional .  11,214  1,611  8,197  1,954 

Classified .  15,829  ^  20,599  _ 998 

Totol .  88,088  133,285  101,279  107,464 

GRAND  TOTAL .  176,573  255,889  196,664  208,464 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  661,833  924,838  778,479  757,931 

RALEIGH,  N.C. 

News  &  Observer -mS 

ROP  Locol .  52,977  5,535  80,439  57 

Preprint  Locol  923  11,789  1,355  12,995 

ROP  Notional  7,286  148  9,072 

Preprint  Notional .  16,640  305  16,965  68 

Clossilied  97,527  _  120,810  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  175,353  17,777  228,641  13,120 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  718,157  66,163  861,828  41,956 

READING,  PA. 

Eogle-Times.e 

ROP  Locol .  37,817  38,787 

Preprint  Locol .  28,820  32,040 

ROP  Notional .  1,139  1,695 

Preprint  Notionol .  270 

Clossified  38,254  43,019 

Totol .  106,300  113,848 


‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

Eogle-S 

ROP  Local . 

27,693 

34,710 

Preprint  Local . . 

9,195 

18,925 

15,000 

27,140 

ROP  National . 

806 

1,371 

Preprint  Notional . 

12,780 

12,160 

Clossified . 

20,581 

28,337 

Total . 

71,055 

18,925 

91,578 

27,140 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

177,355 

18,925 

205,426 

27,140 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .. 

661,966 

54,680 

708,013 

65,320 

RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette-ioornol-m 

ROP  Local . 

67,320 

78,371 

Preprint  Locol . 

146,716 

145,980 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,898 

2,498 

Preprint  Notionol . 

14,234 

10,731 

Clossified . 

67,485 

73,941 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

297,653 

311,521 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

937,689 

973,845 

RICHMOND 

VA. 

Times-Dispotch-m 

ROP  Local . 

43,569 

4,050 

47,122 

3,767 

Preprint  Locol . 

16,379 

2,818 

17,076 

3,250 

ROP  Notional . 

2.623 

8 

4,057 

Preprint  Notional . 

180 

236 

389 

69 

Clossified 

30,884 

1,430 

32,469 

1,489 

Total 

93,635 

8,542 

101,113 

8,575 

News  Leoder-e 

ROP  Local . 

33,055 

4,050 

39,738 

3,767 

Preprint  Locol . 

16,379 

2,979 

17,904 

3,435 

ROP  Notionol . 

2.646 

8 

4,119 

Preprint  Notional... . 

180 

389 

Classified . 

27,943 

1,430 

30,544 

1,489 

Total . 

80,203 

8,467 

92,694 

8,691 

Times-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

24,247 

37,280 

Preprint  L«al . 

24,873 

1,474 

28,889 

1,521 

ROP  Notional . 

1,220 

2,423 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9,300 

9,705 

Clossified . 

21,172 

32,387 

Totol . 

80,812 

1,474 

110.684 

1,521 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  254,650 

18,483 

304,491 

18,787 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  957,652 

62,060 

1,063,062 

63,981 

SACRAMENTO 

CALIF 

Bee-mS 

ROP  Local . 

70,902 

21,841 

92,528 

27,584 

Preprint  Locol . 

...  115,670 

26,128 

125,368 

17,782 

ROP  Notional . 

15,219 

16,585 

Preprint  Notionol . 

17,420 

3,154 

20,069 

2,600 

Classified . 

...  200,986 

6,656 

215,274 

7,384 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  420,197 

57,779 

469,824 

55,350 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

N/A 

ST.  LOUIS, 

MO. 

Post-Dispotch-m 

ROP  Local . 

39,566 

22,662 

41,600 

22,083 

Preprint  Local . 

24,789 

16,396 

ROP  Notional . 

4,083 

1,251 

4,268 

1,388 

Preprint  Notional . 

2,060 

1,053 

Clossified . 

48,329 

6,860 

54,119 

22,866 

Total . 

...  118,847 

30,773 

117,436 

46,337 

Post-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Locol . 

25,483 

37,334 

Preprint  Local 

42,614 

43,202 

ROP  Notional 

4,445 

4,581 

Preprint  Notionol . 

14,177 

15,624 

Clossified . 

35,712 

53,110 

Total . 

122,431 

153,851 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  241,278 

30,773 

271,287 

46,337 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  870,197 

103,243 

928,385 

170,654 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun*mS 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

59,545 

67,573 

63,640 

70,680 

ROP  Notionol . 

6,339 

6,686 

Preprint  Notional . 

12,686 

10,350 

Clossified . 

H275 

61,087 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

200,418 

212,443 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

N/A 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAIIF. 

Union-Tribune- meS 

ROP  Locol . 

247,174 

46,880 

265,703 

34326 

Preprint  Local . 

80,980 

80,326 

86,459 

72,948 

ROP  Notional . 

38,812 

4,780 

48,110 

3,043 

Preprint  Notional . 

12,686 

884 

10,270 

608 

Clossified . 

214,868 

11,269 

268,030 

17,668 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

594,520 

144,139 

678,572 

128,793 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  2,055,305 

460,252 

2,324,844 

395.931 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAIIF. 

Chronicle-m 

ROP  Locol . 

33,608 

11,797 

37,485 

12,214 

Preprint  Local . 

38,740 

48,304 

ROP  Notional . 

15,056 

154 

21,017 

749 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,040 

1,040 

Clossified . 

40,217 

50,437 

Totol . 

128,661 

11,951 

158,283 

12,963 

Exominer-e 

ROP  Locol . 

26,771 

11,349 

33,606 

11,618 

Preprint  Local . 

38,740 

48,304 

ROP  Notionol . 

14,191 

115 

20,450 

593 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,040 

1,040 

Classified . 

39,855 

50,784 

Total . 

120,597 

11,464 

154,184 

12,211 

Exominer/Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

19,548 

3J52 

23,211 

4,169 

Preprint  Locol . 

51,610 

51,151 

ROP  Notional . 

9,247 

105 

9,158 

502 

Preprint  Notional . 

16,900 

12,350 

Clossified . 

21,190 

27,196 

Total . 

118,495 

3,457 

123,066 

4,671 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

367,753 

26,872 

435,533 

29,845 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

1,552,159 

106,998 

1,836,903 

123.763 

SANTA  MONICAp  CALIF. 

Outlook-e 


ROP  Local . 

25,246 

27,137 

Preprint  Local . 

7,961 

8,384 

ROP  Notional 

6,042 

7,356 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,690 

Clossified . 

31,303 

35,352 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

70,552 

79,919 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

271,735 

319,103 

SAULTE.  STE.  MAKIE,  ONT. 

Soulte  Stor-e 

ROP  Local ... 

25,974 

29,106 

Preprint  Locol . 

44,548 

41,064 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,573 

2,948 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,664 

1,617 

Clossified . 

14,148 

16,685 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

88,907 

91,420 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

298,383 

324,891 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Tintes-mS 

ROP  Local . 

56,966 

58,218 

Preprint  Ixol 

29,490 

24,232 

30,853 

23,457 

ROP  Notional . 

2,715 

3,421 

Preprint  Notional . 

12.726 

168 

10,072 

Clossified . 

46,153 

41,271 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

148,050 

24,400 

143,835 

23,457 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

458,631 

67,833 

491,224 

71,140 

SOUTH  REND,  IND. 

Tribune-m 

ROP  Local . 

23,194 

4,952 

30,224 

3,875 

Preprint  Locol 

18,980 

13,780 

12,740 

21,970 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,929 

2,397 

Preprint  Notional . 

130 

650 

390 

Classified.... 

26,611 

26,993 

Totol . 

71,714 

18,862 

73,004 

26,235 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Locol . 

10,884 

3,183 

14,628 

3,966 

Preprint  Local 

15,080 

44,200 

12,220 

66,690 

ROP  Notional . 

530 

1,454 

Preprint  Notionol . 

14,820 

130 

15,860 

Clossified... 

12,480 

16,817 

Totol . 

53,794 

47,513 

60,979 

70,656 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

125,508 

66,375 

133,983 

96,891 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

451,359 

223,102 

481,577 

269,751 
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1991 

1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

SMMCANi,  WASH. 

Spokesmon-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

28,516 

28,665 

Preprint  Local . 

7,719 

5,809 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,928 

5,163 

Preprint  Notional _ 

195 

57 

Clossified . 

39,020 

38.535 

Total . 

78,378 

78.229 

Chronicle-e 

ROPLocol . 

28,416 

2a569 

Preprint  Local . 

4,092 

3.058 

ROP  Notional . 

2,883 

5,138 

Preprint  Notional . 

57 

23 

CksafM... . 

38,983 

38.576 

Totol . 

74,431 

75,364 

SpokesiTKin-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,883 

12,679 

Preprint  Locol 

6,X5 

6.819 

ROP  Notional . 

1,762 

2,445 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,348 

1,202 

Clossified.. 

18,002 

19,869 

Total . 

37,300 

43.014 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

190,109 

196,607 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

731,962 

681,619 

STATESBOtO,  OA. 

Herold-mS 

ROP  Local . 

18,002 

22,503 

ROP  Notionol . 

86 

37 

Classified . 

5,488 

6,313 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

23,576 

28,853 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

N/A 

SYtACUSE 

,  N.Y. 

Post  Stondard-m 

ROP  Local . 

30,824 

13,439 

35,429 

14,591 

Preprint  Locol . 

78,239 

72,734 

ROP  Notional . 

3,181 

2,945 

Preprint  Notionol . 

764 

Clossified . 

17,882 

20,881 

Total . 

130,126 

13,439 

13Z753 

14,591 

Herald  Jotmol-e 

ROP  Local . 

29,578 

7,900 

37,794 

8,382 

Preprint  Local . 

82,179 

79,903 

ROP  National . 

3,017 

2,816 

Preprint  National . 

583 

Clossified 

17,196 

19,838 

Total . 

131,970 

7,900 

140,934 

8,382 

Herald  Americon-S 

ROP  Local . 

17,528 

294 

24,174 

229 

Preprint  Local . 

63,414 

54,131 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,171 

1,278 

Preprint  National . 

11,090 

I1J67 

Clossified . 

14,973 

23,369 

Total . 

...  108,176 

294 

Il4j19 

229 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  370,272 

21,633 

388,206 

23,202 

I  YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  1,273,048 

67,541 

1,335,478 

77,512 

j 

1 

TACOMIA,  WASH. 

News  Tribune-m 

ROP  Local . 

40,850 

1,907 

45,345 

4,184 

Preprint  Locol . 

61,103 

14,588 

72,910 

10,123 

ROP  Notional . 

10,311 

61 

13,082 

262 

Preprint  Notionol _ 

15,111 

403 

18,541 

602 

Clossified.. 

80,448 

3,625 

88,114 

2,200 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  207,823 

20,584 

238,'92 

17,371 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  733,387 

67,867 

764,032 

54,189 

THOMASVILLE,  N.C. 

Times-m 

ROP  Locol . 

13,964 

17,404 

Preprint  Local . 

23,046 

20,034 

ROP  Notional 

1,691 

1,454 

Preprint  Nononol . 

378 

281 

Clossified.. 

6,880 

8,405 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

45,959 

47,578 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

....  168,321 

161,899 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 

lines. 

1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


TOIIDO,  OHIO 

Bkide-e 

ROP  Local .  34,027  7,003  39,411  9,077 

Preprint  Local .  19,341  27,657 

ROP  Notional  3,058  262  2,971  601 

Preprint  NatKXtol.- .  63 

Ckusified..  -  16,222  ^  17,896  586 

Totol .  72,711  7,899  87,935  10,264 

Blode-S 

ROPLocol .  15,812  23,368  217 

Preprint  Locol .  51,282  56,826 

ROP  Notional .  2,557  2,938 

Preprint  Notional .  15,750  16,632 

Classified .  12,898  17J61  _ 

Totol .  98,299  117,125  217 

GRAND  TOTAL .  171,010  7,899  205,060  10,481 

YEARTOOAn .  619,244  29,804  669,891  20,637 


TOPfKA,  KAN. 

Capitol  Joumol-nr 

ROPLocol .  45,312  49,704 

Preprint  Locol  16,576  67J59  26,312  70,789 

ROP  Notional  1,631  1,934 

Preprint  Notionol. .  641  8,706  10,351 

Clossified  _  28,675  _  M,385  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  92,835  75,965  108,335  81,140 

YIAR  TO  DATE ......  344,799  268,851  371,360  254,267 


TOKRANCI.  CALIF. 

Doily  Bree2e.eS 

ROP  Locol .  43,880  55,634 

Preprint  Local  66,813  75,212 

ROP  Notional  6,831  8,981 

Preprint  Notional .  15,811  17,709 

Clossilied .  61,049  84,383 

GRAND  TOTAL .  194,384  241,919 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  770,569  887,313 

TKOY,  OHIO 

Doily  News.eS 

ROPLocol .  14,349  15,514 

ROP  Notionol  338  48 

Classified  10,265  11,373 

GRAND  TOTAL .  24,952  26,935 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  93,926  98,582 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World.m 

ROPLocol .  34,355  1,042  39,093  2,306 

Preprint  locol  2,588  1,283  3,733  1,755 

Notional  1,023  1,781  51 

Preprint  Notionol .  82  122 

Clossilied  30,948  32,878  _ 

Total .  68,914  2,407  77,485  4,234 

Tribunes 

ROPLocol .  34,677  1,042  39,368  2,306 

Preprint  local  2,588  1,283  3,733  1,755 

ROP  Notionol  1,023  1,749  51 

Preprint  Notional .  66  82  75  122 

Classified  30,241  32,818  _ 

Totol .  ....  68,595  2,407  77,743  4,234 

Worid.S 

ROPLocol . - 20,458  26,796 

Preprint  Locoi .  5,537  8,702 

ROP  Notional . . .  2,212  2,591 

Preprint  Notional . .  2,391  2,838 

Clossified .  19,883  26,032 

Total . - .  50,481  _  66,959  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  187,990  4,814  222,187  8,468 

YEAR  TO  DATE 794,696  20,204  966,438  31,775 

WASHINOTON,  FA. 

ObserverReporternn 

ROP  Locol .  21,676  23,283 

Preprint  Locol .  26,445  26,316 

ROP  Notional  743  932 

Preprint  Notional .  1,032 

ClossifNd  25,958  27,776 

Totol .  74,822  79,339 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Local . 

8,352 

9,101 

Preprint  Locol . 

27,090 

36.120 

ROP  Notionol 

28 

223 

Preprint  Notionol . 

129 

129 

Clossified 

10,466 

7,926 

Totol . 

46,065 

53,499 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  120,887 

132838 

YEAR  TO  DATE- 

_  406,221 

414,501 

WICHITA  FAUS,  TIXAS 

Times  Record  News-mS 

ROPLocol . 

39,971 

41,787 

ROP  Notionol 

1,185 

1830 

Clossified 

34,381 

38843 

GRAND  TOTAL.™ 

_  75,537 

82,160 

YEAR  TO  DATE™ 

_  290,768 

300822 

WmOSOR,  OF4T. 

Star-e* 

ROPLocol . 

574,793 

689808 

Preprint  Locol . 

922J35 

1,068,566 

KUP  Notional . 

142,580 

145,011 

Preprint  Natwnol _ 

54,897 

32,705 

Clossified . 

_.  324J09 

351828 

GRAND  TOTAL™ 

™  2,018,814 

2886818 

YEAR  TO  DATE-. 

_  6,775,124 

8826870 

Note:  Figures  given  in 

modular  agate  lines 

WIN$TOF4-SALIM,  N.C. 

Joumol-m 

ROP  Local . 

42,131 

9,728  43,974 

13,413 

Preprint  Locol . 

6,958 

16,224  11,921 

18,406 

ROP  Notional . 

2,348 

3,245 

Preprint  Notional..... 

440 

792 

988 

Clossified . . . . 

38,634 

83  42,405 

Total . 

90.511 

26,827  101,545 

32,807 

Joumol-S 

ROPLocol . 

16,792 

2.273  23853 

4,796 

Preprint  Lwol . 

5,704 

25535  13,655 

20,134 

ROP  National . 

1,440 

2,026 

Preprint  Nononol . 

12,218 

11,522 

Clossified 

15.100 

18,753 

Total . 

51,254 

27,808  69,809 

24,930 

GRAND  TOTAL 

.  141,765 

54835  171,354 

57,737 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

—  541,267 

192.784  617,092 

189.082 

Reporters  caught  up 
in  Ethiopian  strife 

An  angry  mob  in  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  recently  shouted  anti- 
American  slogans  and  obscenities  at  a 
group  of  reporters  there. 

Jennifer  Parmelee  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  reported  that  she,  Clifford 
Krauss  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
Agence  France-Presse  photographer 
Jerome  Delay  were  traveling  by  a  car 
which  was  rocked  and  hit  by  stones, 
when  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
mob. 

“In  the  only  display  of  civility  by  a 
member  of  the  group,  one  man  poked 
his  head  in  a  window  of  the  car  and 
quietly  suggested  that  my  two  col¬ 
leagues  roll  up  their  windows,”  Par¬ 
melee  wrote.  “They  did,  but  not 
before  the  photographer  had  his 
clothing  and  hair  pulled  at  by  people 
shouting  obscenities  in  English.” 

The  journalists  eventually  were 
able  to  drive  their  car  through  the 
crowd. 
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Ban  on  reporters  lifted 

Media  can  cover  executions,  but  judge  says  no  cameras 


A  recent  federal  court  ruling  has 
declared  for  the  first  time  that  the 
media  have  the  right  to  attend  public 
executions,  but  cameras  and  televi¬ 
sion  equipment  do  not. 

The  decision  blocked  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  television  station  KQED’s 
attempt  to  videotape  the  first  use  of 
California’s  gas  chamber  since  1967. 

KQED  filed  suit  last  year  after 
prison  officials  said  they  would  allow 
print  reporters  but  not  cameras  in  the 
viewing  room  for  the  scheduled  April 
1990  execution  of  convicted  murderer 
Robert  Alton  Harris.  Harris,  at  San 
Quentin  Prison,  was  charged  with  the 
slaying  of  two  teen-age  boys  in  1978. 
His  execution  has  been  delayed 
because  of  appeals. 

Warden  Daniel  B.  Vasquez  had 
responded  to  KQED’s  lawsuit  by 
creating  prison  rules  that  banned  all 
reporters  as  witnesses  to  executions 
at  San  Quentin. 

Judge  Robert  H.  Schnacke  said  the 
rules  barring  all  reporters  from  wit¬ 


nessing  executions  were  “irrational 
and  capricious.’’ 

More  than  two  dozen  newspapers 
and  broadcast  stations  joined  KQED 
in  protesting  the  ban.  The  media 
groups  filed  a  brief  in  U.S.  District 
Court  on  behalf  of  KQED,  asking  that 
the  ban  be  canceled  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  prevent  the  public  from 


the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
author  of  the  brief,  said  he  was  “grati¬ 
fied  the  court  struck  the  ban,”  but 
that  it  was  “unfortunate  that  the  court 
did  not  go  further  and  include 
cameras.” 

The  media  organization’s  brief 
“had  an  impact”  Brelsford  believes. 

“In  the  beginning  of  the  trial  the 


Schnacke  said  it  was  reasonabie  to  appiy  to 
executions  the  same  ruies  that  usuaiiy  appiy  to  court 
hearings,  meaning  notebooks  but  no  cameras 
aiiowed. 


being  informed  about  “the  state’s 
ultimate  and  irreversible”  punish¬ 
ment. 

The  brief  also  said  the  ban  imposed 
by  Vasquez  was  unprecedented  and 
violated  the  Constitution. 

James  F.  Brelsford,  attorney  for 
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judge  announced  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  a  right  of  access  for  the 
media  existed  but,  by  the  end,  he 
ruled  the  warden’s  decision  could  not 
stand,”  he  said. 

“The  judge  placed  a  lot  of  weight 
on  the  First  Amendment  values  in 
press  access  to  executions,”  Brels¬ 
ford  said.  “It’s  not  as  ringing  a  victory 
for  the  First  Amendment  as  we  would 
have  liked,  but  we  got  everything  we 
wanted.” 

Schnacke  said  that  the  warden  had 
made  no  attempt  to  justify  his  ban  on 
all  reporters  and  that  no  evidence  was 
presented  to  suggest  that  reporters 
using  notebooks  and  pencils  posed 
any  security  risk. 

“The  press  has  always  been  there, 
and  the  First  Amendment  makes  it 
pretty  clear  it  is  important  to  have  a 
process  of  news  gathering.  The  war¬ 
den  was  more  emotional  than  ra¬ 
tional,”  the  judge  said. 

“The  press  has  a  right  of  access  to 
whatever  the  public  has  a  right  to,  but 
no  special  right  of  access,”  he  said. 

The  judge  noted  that  no  prison  has 
ever  allowed  photographs  or  filming 
of  an  execution,  and  that  the  request 
to  tape  the  execution  presented  the 
possibility  of  security  problems  for 
prison  staff.  Wardens  from  San  Quen¬ 
tin  and  other  prisons  had  testified  that 
inmates  were  especially  “tense  and 
aggressive”  about  the  time  of  an 
execution  and  that  to  televise  the 
event  might  incite  violence. 

Other  reasons  included  concern  by 
staff  members  who  participate  in  the 
execution  to  keep  their  identities 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Team  tables  traded 

Coaches  poll  moves  to  USA  Today, 
ending  41 -year-old  tie  with  UPl 


By  Tony  Case 

The  41-year-old  relationship 
between  United  Press  International 
and  the  American  Football  Coaches 
Association  ended  recently  after  the 
AFCA  decided  to  move  its  Top  25 
college  football  poll  to  USA  Today. 

All  parties  involved  maintain  the 
move  is  a  positive  one  for  each  of  the 
respective  organizations,  including 
UPl,  which  said  it  will  continue  to 
rank  teams  on  its  own. 

“UPl  now  wilt  report  college  foot¬ 
ball  teams’  performance  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  coaches  whose  teams 
are  being  ranked,”  UPl  spokesperson 
Milt  Capps  said  in  a  statement. 


visible  billboard  for  the  coaches’ 
poll.” 

“It  is  the  beginning  of  a  long-term 
relationship,  and  we  expect  it  to  be 
mutually  rewarding  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,”  McClendon  added. 

College  football  polling  is  nothing 
new  to  USA  Today,  however.  Since 
1982,  the  paper,  in  association  with 
Cable  News  Network,  has  conducted 
and  publicized  its  own  Top  25  poll  of 
sportswriters,  editors  and  broadcast¬ 
ers. 

However,  the  new  poll  will  be 
based  solely  on  the  opinions  of 
approximately  60  college  football 
coaches  and  one  randomly  selected 
fan, the  paper  said. 


“This  is  strictly  a  business  situation,”  AFCA 
executive  director  Charles  McClendon  told  E&P.  “We 
just  decided  this  would  be  the  greatest  move  lor  us. 
IVe  felt  like  we  could  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
publicity  with  USA  Today.” 


Christian. 

“As  1  view  it,  the  coaches’  poll  has 
a  new  home,  and  the  writers’  poll  has 
the  same  home,”  he  told  E&P.  “We 
don’t  anticipate  any  change.” 

Unlike  the  USA  Today  poll,  which 
is  directly  associated  with  the  AFCA, 
the  AP  poll  is  not  affiliated  with  any 
outside  membership,  although  many 
of  the  poll’s  respondents  are  members 
of  the  Football  Writers  Association  of 
America,  Christian  noted. 

Results  of  the  competing  AP  and 
USA  Today  Top  25  polls  are  released 
on  Monday  during  the  regular  football 
season.  College  games  traditionally 
are  played  on  Saturday,  and  the  poll 
respondents  are  interviewed  on  either 
Saturday  or  Sunday. 

UPl  plans  to  carry  the  coaches’  poll 
despite  its  USA  Today/Gannett  affili¬ 
ation,  and  despite  the  fact  that  it  has 
its  own  poll.  This  will  require  a  joint 
editorial  effort  by  UPl  and  USA 
Today,  a  situation  which  UPl  is 
“exploring  further”  for  possible 
options,  Capps  told  E&P. 


UPl  previously  had  publicized 
results  of  the  weekly  coaches’  poll 
through  its  print  and  broadcast  affili¬ 
ates. 

“UPI’s  football  coverage  has 
earned  a  cherished  reputation  and  we 
will  build  that  reputation  further 
through  continued  coverage  of  the 
nation’s  teams  and  their  coaches,” 
Capps  added. 

“This  is  strictly  a  business  situa¬ 
tion,”  AFCA  executive  director 
Charles  McClendon  told  E&P.  “We 
Just  decided  this  would  be  the  greatest 
move  for  us.  We  felt  like  we  could  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  publicity  with 
USA  Today.” 

USA  Today  has  a  daily  circulation 
of  more  than  1 .3  million  and  claims  a 
daily  readership  of  nearly  six  million. 

McClendon  has  cited  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  state-of-the-art  technology  con¬ 
tacts  with  other  media,  and  marketing 
and  promotion  ideas  as  the  AFCA’s 
main  reasons  for  moving  the  poll. 

“They  were  seeking  more  publicity 
for  their  poll  as  the  number  of  UPl 
clients  dwindled,”  said  USA  Today’s 
managing  editor/sports  Gene  Poli- 
cinski.  “Clearly  USA  Today  is  a  very 


“This  poll  involves  the  people  who 
know  the  most  about  football  —  the 
coaches,”  Policinski  said. 

Like  most  business  dealings,  the 
move  from  U  PI  to  U  S A  T oday  did  not 
happen  without  some  forethought  and 
planning.  The  move  was  preceded  by 
three  years  of  study  on  the  part  of  the 
AFCA,  according  to  McClendon,  and 
the  agreement  was  solidified  with  a 
five-year  contract  which  charges 
USA  Today  with  conducting  the  poll 
and  publicizing  its  results. 

The  five-year  contract  is  renewable 
for  two  10-year  terms,  Policinski 
added. 

“We  really  invision  this  as  a  25- 
year  agreement,”  he  said. 

In  contrast,  UPl  and  the  AFCA 
never  had  a  formal  written  agreement 
about  the  Top  25  poll. 

The  two  organizations  discussed 
the  split  for  more  than  six  months 
prior  to  the  decision  to  move  the  poll, 
according  to  Capps. 

The  55-year-old  Associated  Press 
Top  25  poll,  which  is  based  upon  team 
rankings  as  determined  by  sportswrit¬ 
ers,  is  not  affected  by  the  change, 
according  to  AP  sports  editor  Darrell 


UPl  guild 

agrees  to  pay  cuts 

Wire  Service  Guild  members  at 
United  Press  International  have 
voted  to  accept  pay  concessions 
described  by  the  company  as  key  to 
sustaining  UPI’s  operations  until  a 
new  ownership  agreement  is  ce¬ 
mented. 

Guild  leaders  said  64%  of  UPl’s 
Guild  members  voted  for  concessions 
through  Sept.  14,  the  date  by  which 
UPl  expects  completion  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  ownership  by  a  consortium 
of  international  news  media. 

The  exact  makeup  of  the  consor¬ 
tium  is  expected  to  be  announced 
beforehand,  with  the  signing  of  a  let¬ 
ter  of  intent. 

UPl  employees’  pay  was  cut  35% 
from  full  contract  levels  in  November 
following  an  initial  Guild  concession 
agreement.  As  a  result  of  subsequent 
Guild-UPI  agreements,  wages  and 
salaries  recently  returned  to  75%  of 
contract  levels  and  are  scheduled  to 
I  rise  to  80%  July  14. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 


White  pages  not  entitled  to  copyright  protection 


By  William  T.  McGrath 

If  you  ever  had  the  urge  to  engage  in 
uncontrolled  photocopying  of  a 
phone  book,  you  may  now  do  so  with 
a  clear  conscience. 

On  March  27,  1991,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  “white 
pages”  telephone  directories  are  not 
entitled  to  copyright  protection.  The 
case.  Feist  Publications  v.  Rural 
Telephone  Service  Co.,  overturned 
years  of  lower  court  precedents 
which  have  generally  granted  copy¬ 
right  protection  to  telephone  directo¬ 
ries.  The  Court  held  that  the  facts 
contained  in  the  white  pages  were  not 
“original”  to  the  publisher,  and 
therefore,  not  protectable.  Originality 
is  a  prerequisite  to  copyright  protec¬ 
tion. 

The  impact  of  the  decision  will  be 
felt  beyond  just  the  directory  pub¬ 
lishing  world.  Businesses  involved  in 
the  collection  and  publishing  of  any 
type  of  factual  information  will  be 
affected  by  the  decision. 

While  the  Court  clarified  several 
legal  issues  which  have  been  previ¬ 
ously  disputed,  difficult  questions 
remain  about  how  much  creativity  is 
required  for  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  facts  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  originality. 

Fact  snatching 

The  case  involved  a  dispute 
between  Rural  Telephone  Service 
Company,  a  telephone  company  pro¬ 
viding  service  to  several  communities 
in  northwest  Kansas,  and  Feist  Publi¬ 
cations,  a  publisher  of  areawide  tele¬ 
phone  directories. 

Rural  was  required  by  law  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  telephone  directory  covering 
the  communities  it  served.  Feist,  in 
preparing  an  areawide  directory, 
approached  Rural  and  various  other 
telephone  companies  and  offered  to 
pay  for  the  right  to  use  the  white  pages 
listings  of  each. 

When  Rural  refused  to  license  its 
listings  to  Feist,  Feist  used  the  listings 
without  consent.  Rural  brought  suit, 
claiming  copyright  infringement. 


(McGrath  is  a  partner  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  law  firm  of  Burke  Wilson  &  Mcll- 
vaine.  He  practices  in  the  areas  of 
copyright,  trademark  and  computer 
law.) 


What  the  Court  said 

The  Supreme  Court  found  that 
Feist’s  unauthorized  use  of  Rural’s 
listings  did  not  constitute  copyright 
infringement.  The  Court  explained 
that  facts,  alone,  are  not  copyright- 
able  because  “no  one  may  claim  origi¬ 
nality  as  to  facts.”  For  a  work  to  be 
original,  it  must  be  independently 
created  by  the  author  and  it  must  pos¬ 
sess  at  least  some  minimal  level  of 
creativity. 

The  Court  acknowledged  that  com¬ 
pilations  of  facts  may  be  protected  if 
the  selection  or  arrangement  of  the 
facts  displays  a  modicum  of  creativ¬ 
ity.  The  Court  rules,  however,  that 
the  mere  alphabetical  listing  of  names 
accompanied  by  addresses  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  did  not  reach  the 
minimal  level  of  creativity  necessary 


for  a  compilation  to  be  original.  Not¬ 
ing  that  “there  is  nothing  remotely 
creative  about  arranging  names  al¬ 
phabetically,”  the  Court  held  that 
Rural’s  white  pages  lacked  the  “mini¬ 
mal  creative  spark”  necessary  for 
copyright  protection. 

Even  when  a  compilation  of  facts 
meets  the  originality  standard,  the 
copyright  in  the  compilation  protects 
only  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  facts,  not  the  facts  themselves. 
Thus,  a  subsequent  compiler  remains 
free  to  use  facts  contained  in 
another’s  publication  so  long  as  it 
does  not  feature  the  same  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  facts,  if  a 
second-comer  uses  a  previously  pub¬ 
lished  factual  compilation  as  a  source, 
but  totally  reorganizes  the  informa¬ 
tion,  the  use  would  not  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment. 

The  lessons  learned  from  this  case 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  Facts,  alone,  are  not  copyright- 
able; 

•  A  compilation  of  facts  is  only 
copyrightable  if  the  selection  or 
arrangement  of  the  facts  demon¬ 
strates  at  least  a  minimal  degree  of 


creativity  (and  white  pages  do  not 
meet  this  threshold); 

•  A  subsequent  compiler  is  free  to 
use  any  or  all  facts  from  a  previous 
compilation  so  long  as  there  is  no 
copying  of  an  original  selection, 
arrangement  or  coordination  of  the 
facts;  and 

•  The  “sweat  of  the  brow”  (i.e., 
the  effort  involved  in  collecting  the 
facts)  is  not  a  justification  for  copy¬ 
right  protection  for  works  which  are 
not  original. 

This  last  point  may  occasionally 
lead  to  harsh  results,  for  example, 
when  a  party  expends  considerable 
labor,  time  or  resources  to  discover  or 
compile  factual  information.  How¬ 
ever,  the  court  felt  that  it  would  dis¬ 
tort  basic  copyright  principles  to 
grant  protection  to  such  efforts. 


Yellow  pages,  white  pages 
and  gray  areas 

The  Court’s  opinion  articulately 
sets  forth  the  legal  basis  for  its  ruling. 
Nevertheless,  difficult  questions  and 
gray  areas  remain  with  respect  to 
compilations  which  are  more  com¬ 
plex  or  creative  than  telephone  list¬ 
ings. 

We  know  from  the  Court’s  opinion 
that  the  level  of  intellectual  labor 
required  for  copyright  protection  is 
extemely  low.  “The  vast  majority  of 
works  make  the  grade  quite  easily,  as 
they  possess  some  creative  spark,  no 
matter  how  crude,  humble  or  obvious 
it  might  be.” 

How  low  is  low?  What  degree  of 
creativity  of  selection  or  arrangement 
will  warrant  protection?  Yellow 
pages  will  in  most  instances  qualify 
for  a  degree  of  protection  because 
they  usually  contain  an  element  of 
creative  arrangement  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  Works  which  involve  subjective 
selection  will  normally  “make  the 
grade,”  such  as  a  baseball  card  guide 
which  identifies  certain  cards  as  “pre¬ 
mium”  cards. 

Other  situations  are  not  as  clear.  In 


Businesses  involved  in  the  collection  and 
publishing  of  any  type  of  factual  information  will  be 
affected  by  the  decision. 
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one  memorable  case,  decided  in  1986,  [ 
a  federal  appeals  court  ruled  that 
West  Publishing  Company  was  en¬ 
titled  to  copyright  protection  for  the 
pagination  of  its  volumes  containing 
judicial  decisions.  Mead  Data  Cen¬ 
tral,  creator  of  LEXIS,  a  database  of 
judicial  decisions,  sought  to  include 
references  to  West’s  pagination  in  the 
opinions  contained  in  LEXIS. 
Although  Mead  was  free  to  publish 
the  judicial  decisions,  the  court 
upheld  a  preliminary  injunction  pre¬ 
venting  Mead  from  identifying  West’s 
pagination  of  those  decisions.  It  is 
arguable  that  such  protection  for  pagi¬ 
nation  would  no  longer  be  available 
after  the  Feist  decision. 

Determining  the  scope  of  protec¬ 
tion  for  factual  compilations  which  do 
meet  the  threshold  of  originality  will 
continue  to  be  a  problem.  If  the  fac¬ 
tual  information  itself  can  be  freely 
taken,  how  much  can  be  taken  before 
copyrightable  selection,  arrangement 
and  coordination  have  been 
infringed?  Even  if  West’s  organiza¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  judicial  deci¬ 
sions  is  copyrightable  as  a  whole,  is  it 
an  infringement  to  borrow  just  the 
page  numbers?  Questions  such  as 
these  will  continue  to  require  judg¬ 
ment  calls  based  on  the  particular 
compilations  involved. 


Another  question  the  Court  did  not 
directly  address  is  the  extent  to  which 
information  from  factual  compila¬ 
tions  may  be  protected  under  the  mis¬ 
appropriation  doctrine  or  other 
theories  of  unfair  competition  distinct 
from  copyright  law.  Some  courts 
have  recognized  the  availability  of 
protection  against  a  consistent  pat¬ 
tern  of  unauthorized  appropriation  by 
a  competitor  of  hot  news,  even 
though  the  facts  themselves  are  not 
copyrightable. 

in  the  next  few  years,  we  can 
expect  litigation  involving  catalog  and 
directory  publishers,  database  pro¬ 
prietors  and  others  in  the  information 
industry  probing  the  contours  of 
copyright  protection  in  this  area. 

While  the  Court’s  decision  cer¬ 
tainly  narrows  the  scope  of  protection 
available  to  some  types  of  compila¬ 
tions,  meaningful  protection  is  still 
available  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
copying  of  original  elements  of  most 
others. 

Kennedy  judge 
threatens  gag  order 

The  judge  in  the  William  Kennedy 
Smith  rape  case  in  Florida  has 
threatened  to  issue  a  gag  order  and  to 


restrict  the  media’s  access  to  certain 
records  related  to  the  case  because  of 
the  widespread  attention  it  has 
received. 

State  Circuit  Court  Judge  Mary  E. 
Lupo  reportedly  made  the  decision  to 
impose  the  restrictions  based  on  argu¬ 
ments  by  Smith’s  lawyers,  who 
claimed  the  publicity  had  hurt  their 
client’s  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

Lupo  said  she  would  hear  news 
organizations’  arguments,  however, 
before  she  decided  to  restrict  what 
they  could  report. 

The  prosecution  in  the  case  has 
argued  against  a  gag  order  or  any  such 
restrictions. 

NYT  libel  suit 
dismissed  by  judge 

A  New  York  state  judge  has  dis¬ 
missed  a  libel  lawsuit  brought  against 
the  New  York  Times  by  a  former  chief 
state  medical  examiner. 

Dr.  Elliot  Gross  sued  the  Times 
over  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
1985  which  had  accused  him  of  inepti¬ 
tude  and  misconduct.  Gross  main¬ 
tained  that  the  articles  had  been  based 
on  false  information  and  that  they  had 
hurt  his  reputation. 


They  won't  know 
you're  out  there 
unless  you're  in  here 
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‘Gasoline  Alley’  controversy  in  D.C.  area 

The  Washington  Post  is  paying  for  but  not  running  the  TMS  comic, 
which  means  the  Journai  Newspapers  can’t  run  it  either 


By  David  Astor 

The  Journal  Newspapers  (JN)  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  have  been 
unable  to  buy  “Gasoline  Alley”  since 
the  Washington  Post  dropped  it 
because  the  Post  has  retained  rights  to 
the  strip. 

A  number  of  papers  “warehouse” 
comics  to  keep  their  competitors  from 
getting  them  or  to  have  the  option  of 
eventually  publishing  them. 

The  Post  pulled  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  “Gasoline  Alley”  this  winter  as 
part  of  a  major  revamping  of  its  Sun¬ 
day  comics  section  (see  E&P,  Febru¬ 
ary  23).  Thousands  of  Post  readers 
complained  about  losing  “Gasoline” 
and  “Mark  Trail,”  but  only  the  latter 
strip  was  reinstated  (see  E&P,  March 
23). 

Meanwhile,  JN  asked  Tribune 
Media  Services  if  it  could  buy  “Gaso¬ 
line”  to  run  five  days  a  week  in  the 
Alexandria  Journal,  Arlington  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Fairfax  Journal  of  Virginia 
and  the  Montgomery  Journal  and 
Prince  George’s  Journal  of  Mary¬ 
land.  TMS  responded  that  it  couldn’t, 
at  least  for  the  time  being. 

So  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  surrounding  region 


,  In  Sunday  ecnool  we  learned  that  in 
Bible  times  folKs  were  always  looWn. 
torsions...  — — . — « 


QjVtfrowning.Hids!  Loohatallihedeversions j  ,  IliKethisone 
l^^ont  or  the  churches !  looming  up ! 


I ..  and  now  we  can't 
i  avoid  them ! 


Part  of  a  Sunday  'Gasoline  Alley'  from  earlier  this  month. 


have  been  unable  to  read  “Gasoline” 
in  any  paper  since  February. 

“It’s  not  fair,”  declared  JN  fea¬ 
tures  editor  Bob  Menaker.  “I  think 
it’s  kind  of  like  restraint  of  trade.” 

Menaker  said  the  Post  apparently  is 
not  doing  anything  illegal,  but  added 
that  he  is  still  somewhat  puzzled  at 
the  paper’s  action.  Menaker  observed 
that  the  Post  would  probably  lose  no 
more  than  a  “blip”  of  its  circulation  if 
“Gasoline”  came  to  the  JN  dailies 
and  that  the  Post  is  paying  for  some¬ 
thing  it  is  not  running  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  trying  to  reduce  costs. 


Columnist  Sylvia  Porter  dies  at  77 


Personal  finance  columnist  Sylvia 
Porter  has  died  of  complications  from 
emphysema  in  Pound  Ridge,  New 
York.  She  was  77. 

Porter’s  feature  appeared  in  150  to 
200  newspapers  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  according  to  the  Los  Angeles 


Sylvia  Porter 


Times  Syndicate  (LATS).  At  one 
point,  it  was  in  450  papers. 

The  Hunter  College  graduate,  who 
began  her  column  for  the  New  York 
Post  during  the  mid-1930s  and 
entered  syndication  in  1947,  also 
wrote  more  than  30  books. 

“Sylvia  Porter  was  a  pioneer  on 
two  fronts,”  said  LATS  executive 
editor  Steve  Christensen.  “She  was 
one  of  the  first  people  to  write  about 
practical  personal  finance  and  one  of 
the  first  women  to  be  prominent  in 
journalism.” 

He  added  that  LATS  will  syndicate 
another  columnist  like  Porter  who 
targets  middle-class  readers  and  cov¬ 
ers  the  “whole  spectrum”  of  personal 
finance.  Christensen  said  a  number  of 
people  are  being  considered. 


Post  assistant  managing  editor 
Polly  Povejsil  told  E&P  this  February 
that  the  paper  had  revamped  the  Sunday 
comics  to  attract  younger  readers  but 
also  to  save  money  during  the  reces¬ 
sion.  The  section  was  reduced  from 
14  to  12  pages. 

It  is  not  known  how  much  the  Post 
pays  for  “Gasoline,”  but  the  amount 
is  a  lot  more  than  what  JN  would  be 
charged.  Syndicates  base  their  fea¬ 
ture  rates  on  the  size  of  newspaper 
clients,  and  the  Post  is  more  than  five 
times  as  big  as  the  approximately 
150,000-combined-circulation  JN 
dailies. 

Both  the  Post  and  JN  have  run  vari¬ 
ous  TMS  comics  for  years. 

Menaker  said  JN  would  like  to  buy 
“Gasoline”  because  “it  is  one  of  the 
few  good  continuity  strips  around.” 
He  noted  that  the  comic  “has  a  cer¬ 
tain  charm  about  it”  as  well  as  a  “real 
history”  dating  back  more  than  70 
years.  Menaker  added  that  “Gaso¬ 
line”  is  distinctive  in  that  its  charac¬ 
ters  actually  age. 

As  much  as  it  wants  “Gasoline,” 
JN  is  not  planning  to  sue  the  Post  over 
it.  Menaker  said  this  would  involve 
spending  too  much  in  legal  fees  for  the 
sake  of  one  comic. 

The  JN  dailies  did  publish  a  May  30 
story  about  the  Post’s  retention  of 
“Gasoline,”  but  Menaker  stated  this 
was  done  more  because  of  the  “inter¬ 
esting”  nature  of  the  situation  rather 
than  in  the  hope  that  public  pressure 
would  cause  the  Post  to  reconsider. 

While  Menaker  noted  that  JN 
would  have  been  happy  if  readers  of 
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the  article  phoned  the  Post  to  demand 
that  “Gasoline”  be  released,  he 
added;  “What’s  50  calls  to  the  Post?” 

The  JN  features  editor  said  it  is 
always  possible  that  the  Post  will 
eventually  give  up  the  rights  to 
“Gasoline,”  but  he  observed  that 
interest  in  the  comic  among  some 
D.C.-area  readers  could  fade  by  then. 

Menaker  said  the  Post  is  also 


warehousing  two  other  comics  JN 
might  be  interested  in  —  “Miss 
Peach”  by  Mell  Lazarus  of  Creators 
Syndicate  and  “Steve  Roper  &  Mike 
Nomad”  by  John  Saunders  and  Fran 
Matera  of  North  America  Syndicate, 
which  also  distributes  “Mark  Trail” 
by  Jack  Elrod. 

Povejsil  told  E«&P  June  6  that  the 
Post  originally  retained  the  rights  to 


“Gasoline”  while  it  waited  to  see 
what  reader  reaction  would  be  to  the 
comic’s  dropping. 

A  February  23  Post  story  stated 
that  the  pulling  of  the  strip  “drew  a 
torrent  of  emotional  responses”  from 
“Gasoline”  fans,  “particularly  older 
readers.”  At  that  point,  the  Post  had 
received  nearly  12,000  calls  about  the 
February  10  comics  section  changes. 


SCF’s  computer  feature  and  more 


A  weekly  personal  computing  col¬ 
umn  by  a  former  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
reporter  and  editor  is  available  from 
Stadium  Circle  Features. 

“The  Paper  PC”  is  designed  “to 
help  readers  get  the  most  out  of  their 
computers  without  requiring  them  to 
become  technical  wizards,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert  S.  Anthony,  who  said 
his  600-  to  750-word  column  includes 
breaking  news  on  software  and  hard¬ 
ware,  features,  and  advice. 

Anthony  added  that  readers  can 
use  their  computers  to  send  him  ques¬ 
tions  and  comments  via  electronic 
mail. 

The  award-winning  Anthony,  34, 
was  at  the  Sentinel  for  seven  years 
before  becoming  a  public  relations 
writer  for  New  York  Telephone  in 
1988. 

Stadium  —  based  at  370  Court  St., 
Suite  85,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231  — 
also  distributes  reviews  of  Broadway 
and  Off-Broadway  plays  and  inter¬ 
views  with  actors  and  writers.  Avail¬ 
able  this  month,  for  instance,  is  an 


Robert  S.  Anthony 


interview  with  L.A.  Law  /movie  actor 
Jimmy  Smits  by  veteran  drama  writer 
Beverly  Sanchez. 

And  the  syndicate  offers  free-lance 
reporting  of  New  York-area  press 
conferences,  court  hearings,  and 
other  events. 


BPI  is  offering  two  movie  features 


Two  movie  features  have  been 
introduced  by  the  BPI  Entertainment 
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News  Wire. 

One  is  a  chart  offering  —  from  the 
Boston  Globe,  a  sister  company  to 
BPI  —  called  “Critical  Choices.”  It 
lists  major  studio  releases  and  what 
critics  from  the  Globe  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  think  about  these  films. 

Newspapers  running  the  feature 
are  free  to  add  their  own  critics’  opin¬ 
ions  and  use  their  own  graphics 
styles. 

The  other  feature  is  a  900-number 
offering  which  allows  readers  to  call 
for  information  on  current  movies, 
future  films,  and  more.  It  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  publishable  chart  which 
details  the  results  of  opening-night 
audience  surveys  for  most  major  stu¬ 
dio  releases. 

Newspapers  share  in  revenues 
from  the  feature,  which  is  from  the 
Las  Vegas-based  CinemaScore  mar¬ 
ket  research  company. 


with  46%  of  them  mentioning  “Mark 
Trail”  and  36%  mentioning  “Gaso¬ 
line.” 

Povejsil  observed  in  the  article  that 
even  comics  which  finish  compara¬ 
tively  low  in  newspaper  polls  have 
“thousands  of  fans.” 

In  March,  a  Post  piece  about  the 
reinstatement  of  “Mark  Trail” 
quoted  Povejsil  as  saying,  ‘“Gasoline 
Alley’  was  incredibly  popular  among 
older  people,  but  even  for  that  group 
‘Mark  Trail’  was  more  popular. 
‘Mark  Trail’  continued  to  appeal  to 
younger  people.  ‘Gasoline  Alley’  did 
not.” 

Now  that  it  is  June,  what  does  the 
Post  plan  to  do  with  the  TMS  comic? 
When  E&P  asked  if  there  is  a 
“theoretical”  chance  the  Post  would 
publish  “Gasoline”  again,  Povejsil 
said  yes.  When  it  asked  if  there  is  a 
a  “reasonable”  chance  for  this,  she 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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(Continued  from  page  57) 
declined  to  comment.  And  Povejsil 
would  not  say  if  or  when  the  Post 
would  give  up  the  “Gasoline”  rights. 

TMS  vice  president/sales  John 
Matthews  said  the  Post  has  been  a 
good  client  over  the  years  and  that  the 
syndicate  doesn’t  plan  to  cancel  its 
“Gasoline”  contract  with  the  paper  at 
this  point. 

Either  TMS  or  the  Post  could 
cancel  “Gasoline”  any  time  on  30 
days’  notice,  according  to  Matthews. 

“We’re  hopeful  that  the  Post  will 
come  to  its  senses  and  reinstate  one  of 
the  best  comics  of  all  time,”  he  said. 
“We’re  surprised  it  hasn’t  put  it  back 
despite  so  many  letters  [and  phone 
calls]  from  people  who  want 
it  ...  .  ‘Gasoline  Alley’  has  proven 
over  the  years  to  have  a  very  strong 
and  ardent  following.” 

Matthews  noted  that  the  contracts 
between  TMS  and  newspapers 
require  papers  to  run  features  they 
buy.  He  said  if  the  Post  continues  not 
to  publish  “Gasoline,”  TMS  would 
have  to  eventually  consider  JN’s 
request  for  the  comic. 

“Gasoline”  cartoonist  Jim  Scan- 
carelli  said  his  first  choice  would  be 
for  the  Post  to  reinstate  the  strip.  But 
if  it  doesn’t,  he  would  like  to  see  the 
JN  dailies  get  “Gasoline”  —  even 
though  this  would  mean  less  money 
for  TMS  and  himself  than  what  the 
Post  is  currently  paying  to  retain  the 
rights. 

“It’s  always  nice  having  money, 
but  I  guess  1  would  rather  see  the  strip 
run  and  have  people  enjoy  it,”  stated 
Scancarelli. 

The  North  Carolina-based  writer/ 
artist,  who  is  the  third  cartoonist 
(after  Frank  King  and  Dick  Moores) 
in  the  history  of  “Gasoline,”  noted 
that  he  himself  lived  in  Virginia  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Scancarelli  added,  “It’s  really  sad 
that  the  Post  doesn’t  have  a  better 
opinion  of  the  strip.  1  think  the  general 


Hartford !  Just  ^  Playin’a  little  \  Quit  tappin’  your  foot  so  hard  -  you’re 
whatVe gou doin'?/ tune... eeein'  ,  |  ^  tippin’us! 

—  -Vhow  w«?rescuttled,..^vj* 


DAVID  N'iTHAN  of  the 
Boston  Globe  champions 
classic  liberalism. 
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The  daily  'Gasoline  Alley'  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a  sequence  which  features 
bluegrass  musician/riverboat  pilot  John  Hartford,  whose  songs  include  'Gentle  on 
My  Mind.'  Hartford  and  Jim  Scancarelli,  who  are  friends,  appeared  together  on 
the  June  14  'Nashville  Now'  show  on  The  Nashville  Network  (TNN).  During  the 
program,  Scancarelli  presented  Hartford  with  several  original  comics  from  the 
May  to  July  sequence  as  well  as  an  old-fashioned  key  to  the  town  of  Gasoline 
Alley.  Hartford  also  appeared  on  the  TNN  cable  television  network's  June  1 
'Backstage  at  the  Opry'  show,  during  which  he  mentioned  'Gasoline  Alley.' 

Scancarelli,  by  the  way,  is  a  bluegrass  fiddler  himself. 


public  [in  the  D.C.  area]  really  wants 
it.  I’m  surprised  the  Post  didn’t  bring 
it  back.  1  thought  sure  the  numbers 
would  sway  them.” 

The  cartoonist  noted  that  while 
“Gasoline”  does  have  a  lot  of  older 
readers,  it  also  has  many  fans  who  are 
middle-aged  and  young.  Scancarelli 
said  he  often  receives  letters  from 
students  praising  the  comic,  which 
appears  in  about  250  newspapers. 

“As  a  youth  I  enjoyed  reading 
material  that  did  not  play  down  to 
children  as  many  comics  do  today,” 
commented  the  cartoonist.  “[1] 
learned  from  and  grew  by  being 
exposed  to  more  mature  reading.” 

Scancarelli  also  observed  that 
papers  such  as  the  Post  which  are 
seeking  younger  comics  readers  are 
being  “self-defeating”  by  shrinking 
comics  to  the  point  where  they  are 
hard  for  kids  to  see.  He  noted  that 
children’s  books  use  large  type  and 
pictures. 

The  cartoonist  added  that  “Gaso¬ 
line”  itself  has  characters  who  range 
from  young  to  old. 

Many  of  these  characters  are  moral 
people,  and  Scancarelli  said  the  strip 
as  a  whole  has  a  “family,  apple-pie, 
going-to-church”  orientation.  This, 
acknowledged  the  cartoonist,  hurts  it 
with  newspapers  which  prefer  more 
“cynical”  comics. 

When  asked  about  warehousing  in 
general,  Matthews  said  a  number  of 
newspapers  have  done  it  over  the 
years  —  including  dailies  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Houston, 
and  Dallas. 

But  he  added  that  the  practice  is 
less  prevalent  than  it  used  to  be,  not¬ 
ing  that  the  current  economy  makes  it 
hard  for  many  papers  to  justify 
spending  money  for  features  they  are 
not  going  to  use. 

Matthews,  however,  doesn’t 
believe  warehousing  will  disappear 


entirely.  “The  philosophy  is  still 
there  if  the  money  is,”  he  stated. 


JFK  book  serialized 

Five  excerpts  from  A  Question  of 
Character:  A  Life  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
(Free  Press/Macmillan)  are  being 
offered  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Thomas  C.  Reeves’  myth-de- 
bunking  book  covers  JFK’s  huge 
number  of  marital  infidelities,  con¬ 
tends  that  JFK  was  not  as  much  of  a 
World  War  II  hero  as  people  think, 
states  that  JFK  wrote  very  little  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Profiles  in 
Courage,  and  more. 


Five  are  interviewed 

Interviews  with  Ted  Koppel,  Bar¬ 
bara  Walters,  Phil  Donahue,  Diane 
Sawyer,  and  Robert  MacNeil  are 
being  offered  by  the  New  York  Times 
Syndicate. 

The  five  1 ,5()0-word  pieces,  which 
come  with  color  slides,  are  from  the 
Interviewing  America’s  Top  Inter¬ 
viewers  book  (Carol  Publishing 
Group)  by  Jack  Huber  and  Dean  Dig- 
gins. 


Mideast  for  Trudeau 

“Doonesbury”  creator  Garry  Tru¬ 
deau  has  been  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  the  past  week,  staying  with  an 
Army  unit  near  Kuwait  City. 

The  cartoonist,  who  was  due  to 
return  June  14,  wanted  to  get  a  first¬ 
hand  look  at  an  area  which  has  figured 
prominently  in  his  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  comic  during  the  past  few 
months. 
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Columbus  and  the  Catholic  League 
for  Religious  and  Civil  Rights.  The 
study  found  that  the  media,  when 
covering  the  Catholic  Church,  gives 
greater  emphasis  to  critics  than  to 
supporters  of  the  Church  teachings. 

The  study  also  attempted  to  guage 
the  tone  of  the  coverage  by  looking  at 
the  descriptive  words  used.  While 
rarely  was  an  imbalance  in  the  use  of 
judgmental  language  noted,  the  study 
did  conclude  that  “the  Church  was 
overwhelmingly  portrayed  as  an 
oppressive  or  authoritarian  institu¬ 
tion.” 

“The  idea  of  the  press  constantly 
responding  to  the  Catholic  Church  as 
if  it  were  the  nasty  boy  on  the  block,  1 
don’t  think  is  relevant.  We  only  cover 
what  is  new,  and  that  is  usually  what 
is  contrary  to  what  has  been  done,” 
Briggs  said.  “I  don't  know  what  else 
they  want  us  to  do  unless  it  is  to  echo  a 
public  relations  release.” 

“If  you  look  closely  at  the  survey, 
it  doesn’t  suggest  any  bias  or  negative 
view.  It  charges  that  the  press  fre¬ 
quently  writes  about  dissent  and  criti- 
cizers.  The  reason  we  do  write  about 
birth  control,  abortion  and  celibacy  is 
because  it  would  be  irresponsible  of 
the  press  not  to  cover  those  issues, 
but  some  feel  the  press  is  deliberately 
showing  the  Church  in  a  negative 
light,”  said  David  Firestone,  religion 
writer  for  New  York  Newsday. 

Dart,  in  a  column  for  a  RNA  news¬ 
letter,  reacted  to  the  survey.  “If  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  truly  viewed  the 
Catholic  Church  as  “irrelevant,” 
they  would  not  bother  to  write  so 
much  about  it.  The  Church’s  enor¬ 
mous  size  and  influence  in  the  public 
arena  unavoidably  makes  it  newswor¬ 
thy.” 

In  general,  religion  writers  seem  to 
relish  their  beat.  All  talk  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  about  what  they  were  doing. 

“I’m  writing  about  ideas  that  move 
people,  very  emotional  ideas.  Relig¬ 
ion  seems  to  grip  them,”  said  Fire¬ 
stone.  “Religious  issues  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  prominent.  People 
are  fighting  and  dying  for  them  every 
day.” 

His  editors  are  eager  to  have  him 
write  stories  about  debates  within  the 
religious  communities,  but,  he  said, 
they  do  have  a  “great  deal  of  concern 
that  the  stories  are  scrupulously 
fair.” 

Most  reporters  writing  about  relig¬ 
ion  today  say  it  is  challenging.  Keep¬ 
ing  current  on  all  the  different  relig¬ 
ions  is  necessary  to  insure  that  cover¬ 
age  is  accurate  and  fair. 


“It  requires  an  ecumenical  mind¬ 
set  to  be  comfortable  in  all  religious 
settings,”  said  Briggs. 

It  was  so  important  to  Ari  Goldman 
that  he  be  comfortable  with  all  the 
religions  he  covered  that  he  took  a 
year’s  sabbatical  to  study  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Divinity  School. 

“I  always  assumed  that  as  a 
reporter  I  could  step  into  any  situa¬ 
tion  and  figure  it  out,”  said  Goldman, 
who  was  reared  Jewish.  “I  assumed 
that  if  you  knew  what  it  felt  like  to  be  a 
Jew  in  a  synagogue,  you  knew  how  a 
Christian  feels  in  church  or  a  Moslem 
feels  in  a  mosque.” 

Goldman  believes  people  are  mov¬ 
ing  toward  a  ’90s  religion,  not 
reclaiming  the  blind  faith  of  the  ’50s. 
People  are  finding  the  modes  that  suit 
them,  and  more  creativity  and  diver¬ 
sity  exists  today  in  religion.  “The 
dozens  of  different  denominations 
people  affiliate  with  is  what  makes  for 
the  vitality  of  American  church  life,” 
he  said. 

He  learned  at  Harvard  that  each 
religion  deserves  an  individual  look, 
that  he  could  not  “graft  his  own  face 
onto  another’s  experience.” 

Goldman  has  written  a  book  about 
his  experiences  at  the  Divinity 
School,  The  Search  for  God  at  Har¬ 
vard,  recently  released  by  Random 
House. 


Landmark 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


among  other  publications,  Moor- 
Jankowski  warned: 

“The  decision  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  in  my  favor  may  still 
not  effectively  deter  the  plaintiff  in 
my  case  ...  or  other  wealthy  corpo¬ 
rations  interested  in  muzzling  public 
criticism  of  their  activities  from  using 
the  legal  system  to  wear  out  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  moral  stamina  of  their  critics. 

“To  my  knowledge,  mine  was  the 
first  suit  filed  for  a  scientific  debate.  I 
am  afraid  it  may  not  be  the  last,  con¬ 
sidering  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
having  silenced  all  the  other  defen¬ 
dants. 

“Had  the  tobacco  and  asbestos 
companies  sued  for  the  first  tentative 
discussions  in  scientific  journals  of 
the  correlation  of  their  products  with 
cancer,  the  public  might  have  been 
deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
health  hazards  that  we  understand 
today.” 

He  called  for  “a  legal  deterrent  for 
prohibitively  costly,  meritless  libel 
suits  which  misuse  our  court  system 
to  undermine  the  protection  we 
should  enjoy  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 


Moor-Jankowski  said  he  stayed  his 
ground  because  he  believes  in  fighting 
injustice. 

“1  fought  in  the  Seige  of  Warsaw  in 
1939  and  was  wounded  several  times. 

1  was  also  wounded  in  the  Polish 
uprising  in  Warsaw  in  1944,”  he  said. 
“I  stood  up  for  my  conviction  and  1 
feel  we  all  have  to  stand  by  our  con¬ 
victions.  It  is  on  [that  belief)  that  this 
country  was  built.” 

Reporter  donations 
establish 
endowment  fund 

Ten  reporters  at  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader  have  donated 
$26,500  to  establish  an  endowment 
fund  at  Alice  Lloyd  College  in  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky. 

The  John  S.  Carroll  Endowment 
will  be  used  to  fund  annual  scholar¬ 
ships  for  economically  disadvantaged 
students  in  Appalachia. 

The  endowment  is  named  for  the 
former  editor  of  the  Herald-Leader 
who  oversaw  the  series  “Cheating 
Our  Children”  which  exposed  wide¬ 
spread  abuse  of  the  education  system 
and  of  property  taxes  used  to  fund 
education. 
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big  word,  so  you  use  it.  Sometimes 
you  can  get  away  with  doing  more 
things  when  you  use  big  words.” 

Readers  find  fun,  too,  in  Stone’s 
playful  modulation  of  voices  in  his 
columns.  One  minute  he's  eruditely 
quoting  Isaiah,  Shakespeare,  Ben 
Franklin,  Frederick  Douglass  or 
sociologist  Max  Weber,  the  next  he  is 
dropping  into  a  rap-rhythm  Harlem 
street-jive,  possibly  mocking  money- 
grubbing  “TVangelists”  by  quoting  a 
comic  prayer  issued  by  his  imaginary 
friend  Booker  T.  Leroi  Jackson. 

Stone’s  prevalent  themes — what  he 
calls  “my  three  passions” — have 
always  involved  politics,  education 
and  criminal  justice.  His  political 
stances  often  seem  complex.  At  times 
he  appears  to  lean  toward  the  right,  as 
when  he  favors  the  death  penalty, 
condemns  welfare,  and  advocates  fis¬ 
cal  conservatism.  He  describes  him¬ 
self  as  “left  of  center,  a  social  liberal” 
in  regard  to  many  other  matters  such 
as  education  and  social  programs. 

His  Philadelphia  columns  have 
continued  the  fierce  assaults  on  white 
racism  that  characterized  his  earlier 
work  at  the  black  papers.  He  has  also 
continued  lecturing  blacks  about  self¬ 
empowerment,  their  need  to  seek  an 
education  and  to  pursue  power  by 
bloc  voting.  He  has  insisted  that 
blacks  learn  to  play  the  “game  of 
ethnic  politics”  that  he  is  convinced 
the  Irish,  Jews,  Poles  and  Italians  in 
America  have  played  successfully  in 
achieving  political  leverage. 


When  blacks  have  failed  to  respond 
to  such  exhortations.  Stone  has  regis¬ 
tered  his  disgust.  After  only  1%  of 
black  voters  turned  out  in  one  impor¬ 
tant  Philadelphia  election,  he  opened 
his  column  with  the  acrid  declaration, 
“Maybe  Abraham  Lincoln  made  a 
mistake.” 

Daily  News  readers  have  thus 
learned  to  expect  the  unexpected 
from  Stone.  They  were  likely  sur¬ 
prised,  for  instance,  when  they 
picked  up  his  Jan.  21, 1983,  column  to 
find  the  champion  of  Black  Power 
urging  wealthy  white  conservative 


Republican  Gov.  Pierre  S.  duPont  IV 
of  Delaware  to  run  for  president. 
Stone  liked  duPont’s  notion  of  a 
national  jobs  program  and  his  stands 
on  education. 

Hundreds  of  Stone’s  columns  have 
focused  on  education.  Before  coming 
to  Philadelphia,  he  worked  two  years 
for  the  Educational  Testing  Service, 
investigating  why  blacks  scored  so 
poorly  on  standardized  tests  in  com¬ 
parison  with  whites.  One  reason,  he 
concluded,  was  the  different  socio¬ 
economic  status  of  the  families  of  stu¬ 
dents  being  tested.  His  Daily  News 
columns  have  displayed  his  unrelent¬ 
ing  opposition  to  standardized  test¬ 
ing. 

He  has  also  frequently  urged  inno¬ 
vations  in  America’s  school  system 
and  one  of  his  closest  allies  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  been  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Constance  E.  Clayton. 

Stone  has  had  “a  profound  effect 
on  Philadelphia’s  schools,”  she  has 
asserted,  “because  he  himself  is  a 
teacher  and  a  sociologist,  and  he  per¬ 
ceives  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
we  face  in  urban  education.  He  also 
understands  the  legislative  process 
that’s  so  critical  to  the  proper  funding 
of  schools.” 

Stone’s  intense  interest  in  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  criminal  justice  system  has 
gained  him  national  attention,  even 
some  notoriety  within  the  newspaper 
profession.  His  columns  have  con¬ 
demned  the  pervasive  injustices  he 
sees  throughout  the  legal  system.  He 
charges,  for  instance,  that  the  higher 
conviction  rates  and  longer  sentences 
given  blacks  result  from  their  not 
having  received  the  same  quality  of 
legal  representation  given  whites. 

Rolfe  Neill,  publisher  of  the  Char¬ 


lotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and  the  editor 
who  hired  Stone  at  the  Daily  News, 
says  the  columnist  is  “constitution¬ 
ally  tilted  toward  the  underdog.” 

Realizing  that,  criminal  suspects 
began  in  the  late  1970s  to  go  to  Stone 
before  surrendering  to  Philadelphia 
police,  who  have  a  reputation  for 
abusing  prisoners.  Because  of 
Stone’s  prominence,  he  has  been  able 
to  assure  the  suspects  some  measure 
of  protection  once  they  get  into  police 
hands.  Until  recently,  73  fugitives — 
most  of  them  black  males  and  many  of 
them  murder  suspects — had  “surren¬ 


dered”  to  Stone  before  police  came  to 
his  Daily  News  office  to  make  an 
arrest. 

Long  profiles  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Boston  Globe  have 
recounted  Stone’s  work  as  a  surren¬ 
der  middleman  for  criminals.  Even 
the  supermarket  tabloid  Globe,  in  its 
May  1990  issue,  heralded  the  “crime- 
busting  newsman.”  (Stone  didn’t 
even  make  the  Globe  cover;  Vanna 
White  did,  wearing  a  bathing  suit.) 

In  1981,  Stone  was  called  in  to 
mediate  a  crisis  in  Graterford  Prison. 
Seven  armed  inmates,  who  would 
agree  to  talk  only  to  Stone,  were 
holding  six  prison  employees  hos¬ 
tage.  One  inmate,  Joseph  Bowen, 
who  had  earlier  killed  three  men,  was 
serving  a  life  sentence,  and  had  little 
to  lose.  Armed  with  a  shotgun,  he  sat 
across  a  table  facing  Stone. 

For  two  tense  days  they  negotiated. 
The  journalist  eventually  persuaded 
the  inmates  to  free  the  hostages  and 
surrender.  Stone  was  widely  hailed 
for  his  courage  and  became  the  focus 
of  a  Newsweek  story. 

However,  the  incident  elicited 
charges  from  some  of  his  colleagues 
that  he  had  stepped  over  the  line  of 
journalistic  objectivity  and  that  his 
actions  at  Graterford  were  aimed  at 
self-promotion.  One  detractor, 
Claude  Lewis,  a  columnist  at  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  (and  now  at  the 
Inquirer),  told  Newsweek:  “[Stone] 
needs  visibility  to  keep  his  juices 
flowing  ....  He’s  a  bright  guy  with  a 
number  of  successes  .  .  .  but  he  likes 
the  grandstand  play.” 

Gil  Spencer,  Stone’s  editor  at  the 
time,  counters:  “It’s  not  a  grandstand 
play  when  you  walk  into  a  prison  to 
confront  inmates  holding  guns.  It  was 
one  of  the  bravest  things  I’ve  ever 
seen.  I  will  admit,  though.  Stone  is 
good  theater.  Man,  he’s  fun  to  keep 
up  with.” 

Garry  D.  Howard  has  been  keeping 
up  with  Stone  for  seven  years,  since 
about  the  time  the  New  York  native 
was  beginning  his  own  career.  Now 
assistant  sports  editor  at  the  Inquirer, 
Howard  says  that  Stone  “has  a  way  of 
uplifting  everyone  around  him.  He 
carries  himself  very  large — his  own 
confidence  borders  on  arrogance,  but 
you  need  that  to  succeed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.” 

Howard,  a  31 -year-old  black  man, 
grew  up  in  the  projects  in  the  Bronx. 
“No  one  there  expected  me  to  do 
anything  with  my  life,”  he  says,  “but 
Chuck  has  given  me  the  confidence  to 
believe  I  have  a  bright  future.” 

As  always.  Stone  pulls  no  punches 
in  expressing  his  views  about  the 
company  he  and  Howard  work  for, 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

“They  place  strong  emphasis  on 


“It’s  not  a  grandstand  play  when  you  walk  into  a 
prison  to  confront  inmates  holding  guns.  It  was  one 
of  the  bravest  things  I’ve  ever  seen.  I  will  admit, 
though,  Stone  is  good  theater.  Man,  he’s  fun  to  keep 
up  with.” 
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IN  BRIEF 


Morris  sells 
six  newspapers 

Morris  Newspaper  Corp.  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.,  has  sold  six  papers,  three 
each  in  Florida  and  Mississippi,  to 
two  new  owners.  The  prices  were  not 
disclosed. 

In  Florida  the  six-day  De  Land 
Sun-News,  circulation  7,700,  Deltona 
Enterprise,  circulating  3,900  twice 
weekly,  and  a  7,600  free  shopper  Fla¬ 
gler  Grapevine  were  sold  to  the 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News  Journal, 
which  circulates  over  94,000  daily  and 
1 10,000  Sunday. 

In  a  deal  that  closed  in  May,  New 
York  investment  bankers  Henry  Ans- 
bacher  Inc.  of  New  York  represented 
Morris. 

Ansbacher  also  represented  Morris 
in  the  Mississippi  sale. 

Privately  held  Morris  sold  the 
Starkville  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  with 
seven-day  circulation  of  6,500,  the 
six-day,  4,300-circulation  Daily 
Times  Leader  in  West  Point  and 
2,600-circulation  weekly  Webster 
Progress  Times.  The  buyer  was 
American  Publishing  Co.  of  West 
Frankfort,  Ill.,  publishers  of  the  West 
Frankfort  Daily  American.  American 
Publishing  is  a  subsidiary  of  Hollinger 
Inc.  of  Toronto. 

Reporters  cite 
language,  access 
as  big  problems 

Language  and  access  are  the  big¬ 
gest  obstacles  to  both  U.S.  corre¬ 
spondents  based  in  Tokyo  and  Japan¬ 
ese  correspondents  working  in  the 
U.S.,  according  to  a  study  by  the 
East-West  Center. 

In  addition,  “Many  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  based  in  Tokyo  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  believe  uneasy 
Japanese-American  relations  will 
become  more  strained  in  the  coming 
months  with  the  growth  of  emotional 
bashing  in  the  mass  media  in  both 
countries,”  the  study  reported. 

Both  American  and  Japanese  cor¬ 
respondents,  however,  agreed  that 
reporting  on  both  sides  “had 
improved  substantially  in  the  last  few 
years.” 

The  report  found  there  were  237 
Japanese  correspondents  based  in  the 
U.S.  in  1990  compared  with  a  total  of 
163  in  all  of  Europe,  including  Mos¬ 
cow.  Conversely,  there  were  about  70 
full-time  U.S.  correspondents  based 


in  Tokyo,  many  responsible  for  cov¬ 
ering  South  Korea  and  other  Asian 
countries,  and  about  25  part-time 
stringers. 

When  asked  to  assess  news  cover¬ 
age  by  their  counterparts,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  rated  Japanese  coverage  as 
leaning  toward  unbalanced,  incom¬ 
plete  and  insensitive. 

The  Japanese  journalists  gave  the 
Americans  somewhat  better  ratings 
but  still  rated  U.S.  coverage  as  lean¬ 
ing  toward  being  insensitive  and  criti¬ 
cal  and  unbalanced. 

Guild  calls  for 
subscription  boycott 
at  Dayton  daily 

A  union  representing  reporters  and 
photographers  at  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  has  urged  readers  to 
cancel  their  subscriptions  to  help  the 
employees  obtain  a  contract. 

Rob  Modic,  president  of  Dayton 
Newspaper  Guild  Local  157, 
announced  the  campaign  during  a 
news  conference  outside  the  news¬ 
paper’s  building  as  about  50  members 
of  the  Guild  and  other  local  labor 
unions  marched  with  picket  signs. 

“We  newsroom  workers  at  the 
Daily  News  are  neither  reckless  nor 
disruptive,”  Modic  said,  “but  we  will 
persist,  with  patience  and  firmness,  in 
urging  the  public  to  boycott  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News  until  it  agrees  to  pre¬ 
serve  fair  play  in  a  new  contract.” 

Publisher  Brad  Tillson  said  he  was 
disappointed  by  the  union’s  action. 
He  said  progress  had  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  meetings. 

“This  leads  me  to  believe  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  is  more  interested  in 
hurting  the  newspaper  and  its 
employees  than  it  i„  in  negotiating  in 
good  faith  at  the  bargaining  table,” 
said  Tillson  in  a  statement. 

Modic  said  60,000  boycott  pledge 
cards  have  been  circulated  among 
area  union  workers.  He  declined  to 
say  how  many  were  turned  in,  but 
said  he  plans  to  present  500  of  them  to 
management  as  a  symbolic  gesture. 

The  Daily  News  has  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  184,000  and  nearly 
232,000  on  Sundays. 

Wesley  Wells,  head  of  the  Miami 
Valley  AFL-CIO,  said  he  planned  to 
ask  advertisers  to  help  push  for  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  Guild. 

The  Guild  represents  about  180 
newsroom  employees.  Union  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  newspaper  are  working 
without  a  contract  and  haven’t  had  a 
pay  raise  for  more  than  three  years. 


Redesign 

The  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times 
will  unveil  a  redesigned  morning 
newspaper  July  1,  with  an  emphasis 
on  making  the  paper  easier  to  read 
and  more  helpful  to  readers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  evening  Asheville 
Times  will  merge  with  the  expanded 
morning  edition. 

The  dailies  will  combine  staffs  and 
offer  readers  four  to  six  additional 
pages  of  news  coverage  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

“This  is  a  consolidation  of 
resources  and  not  a  contraction. 
There  will  be  no  layoffs  and  we  will 
expand  our  local  news  package  while 
continuing  both  papers’  syndicated 
services  and  comic  pages,”  said 
Larry  Pope,  executive  editor. 

The  move  will  merge  the  53,000- 
circulation  morning  and  7,000-copy 
evening  newspapers  using  the  com¬ 
bined  Asheville  Citizen-Times  name¬ 
plate  currently  being  used  on  Sunday. 
A  new  Street  Final  will  add  a  fifth 
edition  each  morning  to  include  West 
Coast  sports  scores. 

SPJ  names  interns 

The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  named  its  two  interns  for  the 
Pulliam/'Kilgore  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Internship  program  in  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.:  Mark  R.  Anderson,  an 
undergraduate  journalism  and  politi¬ 
cal  science  major  at  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Maria  Divine  Paredes 
Japa,  a  graduate  journalism  student  at 
New  York  University. 

The  two  will  serve  10  weeks  in 
which  they  will  work  with  SPJ’s 
National  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  in  Washington  to  prepare 
the  committee’s  annual  report.  The 
report  is  published  as  a  special  edition 
of  The  Quill. 

Anderson  has  been  news  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Marquette  Tri¬ 
bune,  a  7,500  daily  newspaper,  since 
May  1990.  He  has  also  been  a  stringer 
for  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  a 
35,000  daily,  since  1987.  Japa,  a 
Fulbright  Scholar,  is  a  member  of  the 
Phillippine  Movement  for  Press  Free¬ 
dom  and  wrote  for  the  movement’s 
journal.  Advocate,  from  1988-1990. 
She  was  a  deskperson  and  reporter 
for  the  Phillippine  Daily  Globe  from 
1988-1990,  and  covered  the  office  of 
President  Corazon  Aquino  starting  in 
1987,  first  for  the  Manila  Standard 
and  then  the  Globe.  She  received  her 
B.A.  in  mass  communications  from 
the  University  of  Philippines  in  1982. 
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We’ve  made  E&P’s  classifieds 
even  better  with  our  new — 
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SERVICE  Vy 

The  newspaper  industry's  24  hour  phone  resume  hotline 
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•  Saves  you  time  —  and  time  is  money. 
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. . .  gets  results 


Thomson  reports 
quarterly  loss 

Thomson  Corp.  reported  a  net  loss 
of  $56  million  (U.S.)  for  the  quarter 
ended  March  31. 

The  10<f-a-share  loss  compares  with 
a  l<i-a-share,  or  $8  million,  net  profit 
in  the  quarter  a  year  earlier. 

Sales  increased  5%  to  $  1 . 1  billion  as 
operating  profit  plummeted  82%  to 
$14  million. 

The  company  blamed  the  loss  on 
the  continuing  recession  plaguing 
U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  and 
on  poor  results,  attributed  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  war,  from  its  travel  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  mandatory  change  to 
capital  assets  accounting  added  $16 
million,  or  3^  a  share,  to  the  loss. 

Newspapers  revenues  rose  margin¬ 
ally  in  the  quarter  to  $268  million, 
while  operating  profits  slid  25%  to  $46 
million. 

The  company  said  newspaper  ad 
linage  declined  6.9%,  compared  with 
year-earlier  figures. 

U.S.  newspaper  circulation  was 
up,  while  a  Canadian  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  tax  decreased  circulation  there. 

Thomson  saw  “no  sign  yet”  of  a 
recovery  for  ad  linage  and  said  it  was 
continuing  active  marketing  and  tight 
cost  control. 

Thomson’s  professional  publishing 
and  information  group  reported  oper¬ 
ating  profits  declined  for  the  quarter, 
as  losses  from  travel  operations 
soared  to  $49  million,  from  $5  million 
a  year  earlier. 

Moody’s  drops 
Gannett  rating 

The  credit  rating  from  Moody’s  has 
lowered  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  senior 
debt  rating  to  Aa3,  from  Aa2. 

The  downgrade  was  based  on  Gan- 
nett’s  pending  $670  million  repur¬ 
chase  of  15.9  million  shares  of  its 
stock  —  10%  of  the  publicly  traded 
company  —  from  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Saying  Gannett  stock  yielded  insuf¬ 
ficient  returns  to  meet  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  obligation  to  spend  5%  of  its 
assets  annually,  Gannett  Foundation 
put  its  Gannett  Co.  stock  up  for  sale  a 
year  ago.  The  foundation  is  the  com¬ 
pany’s  largest  single  shareholder. 

After  haggling,  a  breakoff  of  negoti¬ 
ations,  and  an  open  door  to  other 
investors,  the  company  and  founda¬ 
tion,  which  are  legally  independent, 
announced  an  agreement  earlier  this 
year. 

Gannett  Co.  expects  to  sell  notes  to 
investors  to  finance  the  repurchase.  It 
will  retire  the  stock. 
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Moody’s  said  the  downgrade 
reflected  higher  interest  costs  Gan¬ 
nett  will  have  to  pay  on  the  new  debt, 
but  it  noted  that  a  lower  payout  in 
dividend  will  partially  offset  higher 
debt  service. 

Moody’s  did  not  change  Gannett’s 
rating  for  short-term  debt. 

Despite  Gannett’s  reduced  debt- 
protection  measurements,  Moody’s 
said,  “The  substantial  free  cash 
thrown  off  by  Gannett’s  superior  and 
efficiently  run  asset  base  can  be  used 
to  pay  down  the  associated  debt  load 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
despite  the  current  market  weakness 
in  advertising-supported  media.” 

Moody’s  found  it  “unlikely”  Gan¬ 
nett’s  stock  price  would  increase  sig¬ 
nificantly  by  the  time  the  deal  closes, 
expected  June  19. 

Japanese  news 
agency  fires 
senior  writer 

A  senior  writer  for  Japan’s  leading 
news  agency  has  been  fired  for  pla¬ 
giarism  in  a  scandal  that  led  the 
agency’s  president  to  take  a  tempo¬ 
rary  pay  cut  and  five  senior  editors  to 
either  suffer  demotion  or  financial 
penalty. 

The  Kyodo  News  Service  writer 
Hidetowshi  Okada  was  fired  May  14 
for  stealing  a  series  of  stories  pub¬ 
lished  17  years  ago  in  the  national 
newspaper  Asahi  Shimhiin,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hiroyuki  Odahashi,  Kyodo’s 
deputy  managing  editor. 

Okada’s  51-story  health  series, 
entitled  the  “Mathematics  of 
Bodies,”  ran  for  a  year  between  April 
1990  and  March  1991,  Odahashi  said. 

In  keeping  with  the  Japanese  prac¬ 
tice  of  collective  responsibility,  Kyo¬ 
do’s  president  Shinji  Sakai  took  a 
temporary  pay  cut  and  the  managing 
editor  Ichiro  Saita  was  relieved  of  his 
post. 

Both  men  lost  10%  of  their  salary 
for  one  month. 

Four  other  senior  editors  also  lost 
titles  or  took  pay  cuts,  said  Odahashi. 

Yasuhiko  Inukai,  who  was  manag¬ 
ing  director  and  editor  in  chief,  gave 
up  the  post  of  editor  in  chief  and  also 
got  a  pay  cut  of  10%  for  one  month, 
Odahashi  said. 

Sakai  assumed  the  position  of  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief. 

Kyodo  also  will  set  up  a  special 
ethics  committee,  Odahashi  added. 

In  late  April,  a  local  newspaper  that 
ran  the  Kyodo  series,  the  Kita  Nihon 
Shimhun,  received  a  query  from 
Asahi  about  the  Kyodo  stories. 

On  May  12,  Saita  apologized  for  the 
plagiarism.  —  AP 


Corexshun  | 

The  following  correction  appeared 
in  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  Sune  1; 

“The  Washington  Post  finds  noth¬ 
ing  remotely  amusing  or  ironic  in  the 
fact  that  it  misspelled  four  words  in 
yesterday’s  story  about  the  National 
Spelling  Bee.  The  four  words  are  ver¬ 
nissage,  tauromachy,  rideau  and 
meshummad.  They  were  inadver¬ 
tently  printed  as  spelled  by  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

“The  Post  feels  reasonably  sure 
that  the  rest  of  the  words  in  the  story, 
or  at  least  the  vast  majority  of  them, 
were  correctly  spelled.” 

Columbia  j-school 
gets  big  grant 

The  Sanpaolo  Foundation  in  Italy 
has  given  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  $1.8 
million  for  a  professorship  in  interna¬ 
tional  journalism.  Furio  Colombo,  the 
well-known  Italian  author  and  colum¬ 
nist  of  La  Stampa  of  Turin,  has  been 
named  to  fill  it,  the  first  endowed 
chair  created  in  collaboration  with  the 
university’s  new  Italian  Academy  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  America. 

The  Italian  Academy  was  created 
last  month  by  a  $17.5  million  commit¬ 
ment  from  the  Italian  government. 


Execution 

[Continued  from  page  52) 


secret  for  fear  of  retribution,  and  the 
danger  that  a  heavy  object  like  a  tele¬ 
vision  camera  might  pose  if  it  were  to 
strike  the  glass  of  the  gas  chamber 
when  deadly  gas  was  present. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editor’s  legal  counsel  Richard 
Schmidt  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
outcome,  although  some  disagree¬ 
ment  among  members  did  go  on. 

“Some  thought  there  should  be 
equal  access  for  all  media,  but  others 
said  they  weren’t  sure  they  would  run 
a  picture  if  they  had  it,”  Schmidt 
said. 

“No  one  wants  to  be  a  witness  to  an 
execution,  but  it  should  not  be  done  in 
secret,”  he  added. 

Among  those  media  companies 
involved  in  filing  the  brief  were  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Marin  Independent  Journal,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  California  Broadcasters 
Association,  American  Lawyer  maga¬ 
zine,  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  KPIX-TV  and  KCBS 
Radio  in  San  Francisco. 

—  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  191h  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


oint  ventures  available  at  no  cost  for 
DIAL  &  DATE  at  1-900-4LOVERS,  CAR 
lUOTE  LINE  at  1-900-TRADE-IN,  or 
LASSIFIED  LINE  at 
1-900-321-SELL.  Call  for  complete 
etails  Communication  Management 
ervice,  Inc.  at  1-800-233-7785. 


'Talking"  personal  classifieds.  A  900 
audiotex  success.  Quick  start-up,  no 
investment,  high  income.  High  reader 
isage.  Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda: 
301)  840-5752. 


ADVICE  COLUMNS 


LIVING  &  LOVING,  advice  on  sex  and 
elationships  from  an  81-year-old  sex 
herapist.  Many  readers  turn  first  to  Dr. 
Eleanor  Hamilton's  practical,  unblush¬ 
ing  advice  column.  She’s  especially 
popular  with  women  and  seniors.  For 
samples  write  Point  Reyes  Light,  Box 
210,  Point  Reyes  Station,  CA  94956. 
(415)  663-8404. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


By  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
MORTGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON¬ 
ALS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 
applications. 


INCREASE  CIRCULATION 
Turn  key  900  promotions  and  programs 
designed  to  add  value  to  any  publica¬ 
tion.  Excellent  income  potential.  No 
investment.  (415)  839-2778. 


TALKING  NEWSPAPERS 
NEW  PRODUCT,  Advance  Communica¬ 
tion  Equipment  now  offers  Audiotex, 
voice  mail.  Fax  back.  Turn  key  systems 
start  at  $4,995.00.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  demo  call  (404)  767-0123. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today’s  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


"LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD” 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Will  mail 
anywhere  in  LI.S.  or  Canada.  For  sample 
and  rates:  1-800-533-0073  or  (7(18) 
446-4082. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


Add  a  Touch  of  Class  - 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crosswords  that  Challenge  and  Delight 
24515  California  Ave.  #12 
Hemet,  CA  92343 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


THE  DAILY  DOSE,  topical  humor  in 
one-liner  formats.  Faxed  or  E-mailed  to 
your  newspaper  Monday-Friday.  For  a 
free  trial,  contact  Alan  Ray  at  (209) 
476-1511. 


MORTGAGE  RATES 


"Talking”  rate  chart!  A  proven  audiotex 
success.  Increase  reader  value  -r  earn 
revenue.  Joint  venture,  sale,  lease. 
Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda:  (301) 
840-5752. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12 
Hemet,  CA  92343 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


“Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
“Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  July  4th  Holiday,  the  July  6th  issue 
will  have  the  following  deadlines: 

Monday,  July  1st,  12  noon  (EST)  for  line  ads 
&  Friday,  June  28th,  5  PM  for  display  ads 

Please  note  that  £  &  P's  offices 
will  be  closed  on  July  4th^ _ 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


DON’T  QUIT 

Create  your  own  weekly,  monthly,  quar¬ 
terly,  annual  (large  or  small);  do  market 
survey,  help  compile  first  issue,  sell  ad. 
Write-off  saves  pension  income.  Query 
for  details:  The  Guardian  Enterprises, 
PO  Box  2044,  Hemet,  CA  92343. 


Partner  wanted  with  capital.  Daily- 
Letter  to  James  Kerkhoff,  1197(), 
Gaevillea  Ave,  Hawthorne,  CA  90250. 


CONSULTANTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4()7) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (213)  459-8123 

BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Mecia  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  3end,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  &  Shoppers 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman.  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


California  coastal  real  estate  publica¬ 
tions  poised  for  expansion.  Gross  sales 
$400-$900,000.  Distribution 
20-45,000.  No  outside  debt  obliga¬ 
tions.  Clean  operation  running  smooth¬ 
ly.  8th  year  of  publication.  $650K.  Box 
5365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA,  6,000  paid, 
24,000  free,  6  year  old  in  targeted 
marked  uneffected  by  recession  with 
explosive  growth,  $125,000  with  owner 
financing,  call  publisher  only  (407) 
896-9962. 


FOR  SALE:  Weekly  Newspaper-good 
location  in  rural  South  Central  Michi¬ 
gan.  Excellent  growth  potential.  Priced 
below  projected  1991  gross  of 
$95,000.  Send  written  inquiries  to 
Susan  Cook,  122  E.  Main  St.,  Homer, 
Ml  49245. 


Highly  profitable  Neb.  non-daily  with 
printing.  $1.3M  revenue.  Area  economy 
still  growing,  potential  for  expansion. 
Dorman  E.  Cordell.  Broker,  3824  Stan¬ 
ford.  Dallas,  TX  75225.  (214) 
739-0239. 

MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  weekly.  $121,000 
annual  gross  &  growing.  Nice  small 
town,  some  financing  available.  Box 
5380.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASIDE  RESORT  -  high  demographic 
Zone  1  free  weekly.  Desk  top  operation. 
Priced  below  annual  sales  of 
$100,000-1-.  Box  5366,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Southern  California  weekly  with  month¬ 
ly  real  estate  supplement.  Paid  circula¬ 
tion,  county  legal  contract.  In  the  path 
of  Mexican  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
$125,000  with  terms.  Write  Box  5381, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WYOMING  WEEKLY  360,000  with 
press  and  plant.  Owner  retiring. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY 
550,000  price;  350,000  down, 
growing. 

WASHINGTON  WEEKLY  225,000 
price.  River  and  mountains.  Beautiful 
area.  A  real  gem. 

SOUTHERN  OREGON  WEEKLY 
500,000  gross;  390,000  price,  terms. 

Write:  Fournier  Media  Services 
PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
509/786-4470 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  and  we  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue 

Vancouver,  BC  V6J  1P5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443 
FAX  (604)  732-3961 


PERSONALS 


CAL  POLY/CSPA/SSA  REUNION 

Grads  of  1951-1990  workshop  prog¬ 
ram,  founded  by  Ralph  Alexander,  are 
holding  anniversary  BBQ  Aug.  3  in  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Rule  #6  waived  for  occas- 
sion.  Contact  Don  McCaieb  at  Cal  Poly 
(805-756-1511)  or  Steve  Harbey  at 
LA.  Times  (213-237-7083). 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


Nat'l  trade  publication  frozen  dessert 
industry.  (Sreat  potential.  Under 
$10,000.  Terms  possible.  Contact 
Larry  Freed  (301)  269-0603. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  prog¬ 
rams  call  for  our  brochure 
1(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  DInan  —  John  Lyons 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  22^6478, 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Conversion/Sampling  Programs 
1 5  Years  Experience 
1-800-327-8463 


le/e-So/es  Systems,  Inc. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

RETIP  WORN  CAMERA  DRILLS- 
Low  cost-lst  set  on  approval- 
Over  eighty  satisfied  newspapers. 
BROOKLYN  TOOL  (201)  659-5990 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DlSPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  .IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488  9279. _ 

_ MAILROOM _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
Hall  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FULL  SERVICE  FOR  YOUR  COMPOSI¬ 
TION  DEPT:  Remarketed  composition 
equip,  w/90  day  parts  warranty;  parts 
and  PCB’s  at  20  -  70%  off  mfg. 
exchange  prices;  repair  service  on 
PCB’S;  remarketed  digital  font  masters 
at  a  great  savings  and  much  morel!  Call 
or  fax  us  for  a  FREE  catalogue! 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  &1-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. _ 

Typesetting  and  miscellaneous  compu¬ 
ter  equipment  for  sale.  Quadex  4 
typesetters,  fonts,  AKI,  Entrex  and  IBM 
terminals  and  keyboards.  IBM  6360, 
NBI,  Diablo,  Epic,  Epson  and  Teletype 
machines  -  Mita  18  dry  copiers,  light 
table,  Goodkin  enlargers  -  massive 
inventory  due  to  merger  of  publishers. 
(313)  758-0480  or  Fax  what  you  need 
(313)  758-0035. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 


V-25  6-Units  l-JF-4  Folder  l-JF-25 
Folder  currently  being  remanufactured 
22-3/4"  C.O.  Available  90  days  with 
warranty. 

V-25  5-Units  l-JF-25  Folder  22-3/4” 
C.O.  available  immediately. 

V-15D  4-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold  w/3  splicers.  Available 
immediately  w/cutoff  controls  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

V-15D  3-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold  w/3  splicers  available 
immediately  remanufactured  1989. 

V-15D  2-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold.  Available  immediately 
with  roll  stands. 

V-25  4-Units  w/JF-25  Folder,  22-3/4" 
C.O. 

V-15A  4-units  converted  to  Oil  Bath  w/ 
Brush  Dampening  JF-15  Folder 
22-3/4”  C.O. 

V-22  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4"  C.O. 

V-25  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4"  C.O. 

V-15D  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4”  C.O. 

V-15A  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4”  C.O. 

Upper  Balloon  Former  for  V-15A, 
V-15D,  V-22,  V-25. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN 

Suburban  1000  series  6-Units  (3-Floor 
Units  -  3  Stacked  Units) 

1-SC  Folder,  ID.P.,  1/4  &  1/2  Fold,  with 
6  position  roll  stand. 

MEG  SPLICERS 


Northeast  Industries,  Inc.  6  Model  D  200  Excellent  condition 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607  available  immediately. 


The  Nations  leading  telemarketing 
firm  specializing  exclusively  in  the 
publishing  industry.  Completely 
automated  operations;  providing 
sales  and  services  specifically  for 
today's  innovative  and  demanding 
Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing 
Executives. 

West  -  Jack  Hogan  800-347-1474 
East  -  Sal  Terzo  800-755-7222 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

2  CG  Videosetter  Universals  plus  a  3rd 
for  parts.  Good  working  condition.  Best 
offer.  Call  (219)  533-2151  ask  for  Mr. 
Gemmer. 

Convert  your  existing  front  end  to  full 
PostScript  capability  for  output  to  any 
PostScript  device: 

CG:  MCS  /  UTS  /  One  System 
Crossfield  D.E.C. 

Hastec  Mycro-tek 
Base  price  under  $6,000 
BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 


3  MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

— 259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 

nlct  NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770  . 

Mr  Mr  (203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
‘  (800)  526-7558 

j  to  full  215  Coastline  Road 

t  to  anv  Sanford,  FL  32771 

’  (407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 

em  I  feel  the  responsibility  of 

the  occasion.  Responsibil¬ 
ity  is  proportionate  to 
0^®°’  opportunity. 

Woodrow  Wilson 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


1985  GOSS  C-150,  21  1/2"  cut-off  in 
excellent  condition.  Consists  of  four 
4-highs,  one  3-high,  one  mono  unit,  2 
folders  with  upper  formers,  splicers, 
ribbon  decks  and  more.  Available  now 
and  priced  to  move.  Will  consider  split¬ 
ting  press  up.  OFFERED  EXCLUSIVELY 
BY:  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHIN- 
ERY  CORP.,  Lenexa,  KS 
1-800-255-6746  -  Fax:  (913) 
492-6217. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

3- Unit  Community,  available 
immediately 

8- unit  Urbanite  (600  &  1000  series) 
w/Urb  &  SU  folder 

7- Unit  1000  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  5(X)  series 

9- unit  Goss  Suburban-all  units  w/ 
sidelay  &  circ.,  avail,  immediately 

C-150  21  1/2"  w/four  4-highs,  one 
3-high,  1  mono,  4  pasters  -  excellent 
condition,  1985  vintage 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4- Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s.  Avail,  immediately. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folders  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRESSES 

1  Goss  Metro  Unit,  22  3/4”  cutoff, 

42  inch  R.T.P.,  injection  ink  rails 
and  necessary  super  structure. 

This  unit  is  stackable.  $300,000.  2 
Goss  Imperial  Folders  double  delivery 
22  3/4  ’  cutoff  with  upper  formers  and 
anglebars 

Goss  U^-banite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  Drives 
Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  Balloon  formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
Goss  RTP's  40  and  42  inches 
Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4"  C.O. 
Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Sk  p  Slitters  all  C.O. 

We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses" 

For  Sale:  1975  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former:  6/u  3-web  2  folder  HARRIS 
MIOOO  w/3-pass  Thermo  Electron 
ovens,  delivered  &  financed  $175,000. 


PRICED  TO  SELL-GOSS  PRESS.  4  SC 
oil-bath  units  with  SC  folder  (50HP 
motor)  and  count-o-veyor  available 
immediately.  All  in  good  to  excellent 
condition.  ALSO,  7  SSC  oil-bath  units, 
SSC  folder,  DEV  stacked  unit,  3-color 
Universal  UOP  365,  upper  former,  6 
clutches,  ink  recycler,  acumeter  gluer- 
all  in  good  condition  and  can  be  seen 
running;  PRICED  TO  SELL  because  we 
must  move  these  units  off  our  floor  by 
mid-August.  Call  Steve  Jackson,  Para¬ 
dise  Post,  (916)  877-4413. 


Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 


For  Sale:  ATF  heatset  Web  press. 
6-unitS:  22  3/4"  cutoff;  2  Butler  rolls¬ 
tands;  T.E.C.  two  pass  gas  dryer;  half, 
quarter,  double  parallel  folders;  shee- 
ter;  numerous  other  features  and  parts. 
Running  one  shift  and  in  good  operating 
condition.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
Call  (313)  476-5789. 


HARRIS  V15-A,  6  units.  2  folders 
$87K,  V-15A  4u  &  JF-7  $75K,  V25 
2  units,  JF25,  105  Count-O-Veyors 
DAMCO  EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211 


One  Community  folder,  grease,  15hp 
motor.  Can  see  in  operation  in  Colorado. 
Reconditioned.  (303)  887-3334. 


When  we  make  a  press,  we  make  a  commitment  that  ijoesn’t  expire.  We  have  blueprints  for 
every  press  we’ve  made,  since  the  first  Goss®  press  of  1886— including  your  press.  So  we 
either  have  or  can  supply  any  part  you  need.  Customer  Parts,  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 
Rockwell  International  Corporation, 

Continental  U.S.:  (800)  323-1200. 

Illinois,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Canada; 

(708)  850-5600.  Fax:  (708)  850-5763. 

Telex:  190156.  ...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Rockwell  International 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Wanted;  Used  tabloid  racks  in  reason¬ 
able  condition.  The  Macomb  Daily 
(313)  790-1603. 


Will  trade  3  acres,  with  fruit  trees,  oak 
trees,  own  well  and  mobile  home  for 
newspaper  press.  (805)  324-6423. 

Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to; 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 

HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM.  Senior  level  newspaper 
editor  with  national  or  regional  reputa¬ 
tion  and  ten  or  more  years  of  profession¬ 
al  experience.  Assistant  or  Associate 
Professor  beginning  January  1,  1992. 
ACEJMC  accredited  program.  Teach 
newspaper  editing,  advanced  editing, 
editorial  and  feature  writing.  Supervise 
internship  and  job  placement.  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree  required,  master's 
preferred.  Review  of  applications 
begins  August  1,  1991.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  tO; 
Office  of  Academic  Affairs,  Journalism 
Search,  Western  Kentucky  University, 
1526  Russellville  Road,  Bowling 
Green,  KY  42101-3576.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. _ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write  Journalism  Dept.,  Tuscaloo¬ 
sa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-7155. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONTROLLER 

The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana's  largest 
a.m.  daily,  is  seeking  a  Controller.  The 
Controller  is  a  support  position  to  all 
departments  in  the  newspaper  and  will 
have  a  full  range  of  financial  responsi¬ 
bilities  including  general  accounting, 
credit,  data  processing,  financial  admi¬ 
nistration,  cash  management,  insur¬ 
ance.  planning  and  budgeting. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  accounting/ 
finance  experience;  excellent  working 
knowledge  of  computers  and  possess 
strong  managerial  skills.  We're  looking 
for  someone  who  works  well  as  part  of  a 
team  and  sees  their  role  as  being  a 
contributor  to  management  decisions  as 
well  as  an  accountant.  Newspaper 
experience  desirable,  college  degree 
preferred. 

Interested  applicants  should  submit 
letter  of  introduction,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to; 

Human  Resource  Department 
Billings  Gazette 
PO  Box  36300 
Billings,  MT  59107 

Resumes  must  be  received  no  later  than 
Tuesday,  July  2,  1991. 

EOE  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


LABOR  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thomson  Newspapers,  a  progressive 
newspaper  company  with  over  200 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  seeking  an  experienced  Labor 
Relations  Consultant.  Responsibilities 
will  include  negotiations,  arbitration, 
gr  i  e  va  n  ce  ,  E  E  OC  and  NLRB 
assignments. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
degree,  preferably  in  business,  law  or 
labor  relations  and  a  minimum  of  5 
years  prior  experience.  Excellent 
communication  skills  are  essential.  The 
incumbent  will  be  located  in  Chicago 
and  should  anticipate  extensive  travel, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  70%. 

The  position  provides  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefit  package  and  includes 
relocation  assistance.  If  interested  in 
this  excellent  career  opportunity,  please 
forward  your  resume  and  salary  history 
to: 

Manager,  Corporate  Personnel 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc. 

3150  Des  Plaines  Avenue,  Suite  200 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018 


PUBLISHER  position  open,  to  start 
1  92,  for  an  experienced  newspaper 
executive  to  assume  operating  control 
of  a  dynamic  organization  located  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  with  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily,  and  57,000  circulation 
weekly  publications.  Sala^  and  bonus 
commensurate  with  experience.  Please 
forward  resume  and  experience  regard¬ 
ing  management,  marketing,  finance 
and  computers  to  Box  5361,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES 

TV  UPDATE,  a  national  newspaper 
supplement,  seeks  advertising  sales 
personnel.  Must  be  highly  motivated 
and  enjoy  extensive  travel.  Exciting  and 
challenging  position  for  the  right  sales 
professional.  Please  contact  John 
Munch,  Sales  Manager  -  (212) 
476-4271. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Oregon  Daily  Emerald,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  student  newspaper  at  the  Un  versi- 
ty  of  Oregon,  is  seeking  a  leader  for  our 
Advertising  Department.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include  training  and  motivating  a 
student  sales  staff  to  generate  all  local 
display  revenue,  as  well  as  supervising 
the  classified  department. 

Job  requires  an  innovative  and  highly- 
organized  person  with  excellent 
communication  and  people  skills.  Must 
have  thorough  understanding  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sales  and  production 
techniques.  Proven  track  record  of  sales 
and  management  experience  essential. 

Bachelor's  degree  required.  Knowledge 
and  understanding  of  student  publica¬ 
tions  highly  desirable. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume  and 
three  letters  of  reference  tO; 

General  Manager 
OREGON  DAILY  EMERALD 
PO  Box  3159 
Eugene,  Oregon  97403 

Priority  will  be  given  to  applications 
received  by  July  I,  1991. 

Equal  opportunity  employe'. 


What  you  really  value  is 
what  you  miss,  not  what 
you  have. 

Jorge  Luis  Borges 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Classified 
Manager.  Position  is  part  of  a  middle 
management  team  that  provides  a 
unique  network  to  its  members  and  is 
responsible  for  3  supervisors  and  a  staff 
of  34.  Compensation  package  reflects 
significant  classified  revenue 
responsibility! 

We  want  a  manager  who  possesses  the 
unusual  combination  of  sales  success, 
management  experience  and  proven 
creativity. 

Bakersfield  is  a  friendly  western  city 
which  boasts  affordable  housing  and 
strong  growth  rate  -  Just  2  hours  from 
Los  Angeles  and  beaches. 

An  excellent  opportunity  with  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper.  The  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian,  Human  Resources,  PO  Box 
440,  Bakersfield,  CA  93302. 

Classified  Advertising  Salesperson 

30,000  daily  in  Zone  8  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  classified  advertising  sates  rep. 
Must  be  self-motivated,  sales  oriented 
with  copywriting  and  layout  skills. 
Candidates  should  submit  resume  and 
cover  letter  to;  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Daily  Herald,  PO  Box 
717.  Provo,  Utah  84603. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Group  owned.  Zone  6,  metro  daily  seek¬ 
ing  experienced  manager.  Good  people 
skills  required.  Must  be  experienced  at 
motivating  staff  and  developing  sales 
strategies.  Classified  knowledge  a  real 
plus.  We  offer  competitive  salary  and 
excellent  benefits. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

S  24  hour  resume  line  S 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  11 13 


NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Daily  in  Provo,  Utah  seeking  exper¬ 
ienced  “hands-on"  professional  with 
newspaper  advertising  sales  and 
management  background.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  an  organized,  hard-working  lead¬ 
er  who  is  aggressive,  creative  and  a 
good  motivator  and  strategist.  Competi¬ 
tive  compensation  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Apply  in  confidence  with  resume 
and  cover  letter  tO:  Publisher,  The  Daily 
Herald,  Box  717,  Provo,  Utah  84603. 

RETAIL  SUPERVISOR 
We  re  looking  for  a  retail  salesperson 
who  has  made  the  successful  transition 
to  management.  We  need  a  coach, 
trainer  and  creative  resource  for  our 
staff.  High  energy  and  personal  motiva¬ 
tion  to  succeed  are  essential. 

Position  reports  to  Retail  Manager  and 
is  responsible  for  a  staff  of  7.  Good 
compensation  package. 

Bakersfield  is  a  friendly  city  boasting 
affordable  housing  and  strong  growth. 
Contact  Bakersfield  Californian,  Human 
Resources,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield, 
CA  93302. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Growing  National  Company  seeks  two 
motivated  advertising  executives  to  our 
LA  and  San  Diego  offices  with  proven 
track  record  in  retail,  classified, 
national,  major  and  boating  accounts. 
Excellent  salaty/commission  and  fringe 
benefits. 

Send  resume  to; 

Publisher,  WCCN 
687  First  Street 
Encinitas,  CA  92024 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


The  Beaumont  Enterprise,  a  70-M 
daily,  85-M  Sunday  newspaper  domi¬ 
nating  S.E.  Texas  is  looking  for  an  inno¬ 
vative  sales  manager  with  a  knack  for 
selling,  training  and  motivating.  Previ¬ 
ous  sales  management  experience 
required.  We  offer  a  good  salary  and 
benefits  including  401 K.  Send  your 
resume  to  David  Alley,  Ad  Director,  PO 
Box  3071,  Beaumont,  TX  77704. 


ART/GRAPHICS _ 

SR.  GRAPHICS  DESIGN 

The  Gastonia  Gazette,  a  Freedom  news¬ 
paper  in  Gastonia,  North  Carolina,  is 
seeking  a  Senior  Graphic  Designer. 
Must  possess  strong  sense  of  design, 
able  to  generate  quality  informational 
graphics  on  a  Macintosh  as  well  as  trad¬ 
itional  forms  of  illustration  and  design. 
Strong  layout  and  production  skills 
required.  Four-color  work  done  on  a 
daily  basis.  Our  newly  developed 
department  -  Creative  Services  - 
provides  complete  art  and  layouts  to  all 
areas  of  Gaston  County's  leading  daily 
newspaper. 

Please  send  samples  and  resume  to: 
Colleen  Dillman,  Creative/Promotion 
Director,  The  Gaston  Gazette,  PO  Box 
1538,  Gastonia,  NC  28053. 


ARTIEDITORIAL _ 

DESIGN  MANAGER 

The  Times  Union  seeks  an  experienced 
design  manager  to  lead  its  art  and  photo 
departments  in  a  top  newsroom  position 
and  assist  in  the  implementation  of  a 
newspaper  redesign.  The  dominant 
newspaper  in  the  market  is  updating  its 
look  and  presentation.  You  will  work 
with  an  enthusiastic  editorial  team.  Our 
top  candidate  is  strong  with  visuals, 
graphics  and  technical  systems.  He  or 
she  has  excellent  communication  and 
management  skills.  Send  resume, 
samples  to: 

Harry  Rosenfeld 
Editor 

The  Times  Union 
News  Plaza,  Box  15000 
Albany,  New  York  12212 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
S  24  hour  resume  line  S 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1092 


CIRCULATION 


19,000  New  England  6-day  daily  seek¬ 
ing  individual  to  assume  #2  position  in 
our  Circulation  Department.  Must 
possess  the  ability  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate.  Good  people  skills  essential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Brian  Stephens,  Circulation  Manager, 
PO  Box  877,  White  River  Jet.,  VT 
05001.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


Pulitzer  Prize  winner  seeks  CM.  Coastal 
NC.  11,000  circulation.  7  days.  Call 
Brownie  at  (919)  946-2144. 


State  Zone  Manager  needed  for  44,000  ] 

I  daily,  57,000  Sunday  a.m.  paper  in  i 
central  Illinois.  Responsible  for  supervi-  j 
Sion,  training,  and  motivation  of  six 
district  sales  managers  to  produce 
desired  results  in  sales,  service  and 
collections.  This  is  a  "hands-on”  posi¬ 
tion  working  closely  with  district  mana¬ 
gers  in  the  field.  Prefer  3-4  years  as  a 
district  sales  manager  and  at  least  two 
years  as  a  zone  manager  or  other  circu¬ 
lation  management  position.  We  offer  I 
an  excellent  benefit  package  and  career 
growth  opportunities  through  our  corpo¬ 
ration,  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  Please 
send  resume,  references,  and  salary 
requirements  to  Greg  Sloan,  Circulation 
Director,  Herald  &  Review,  PO  Box  31 1, 
Decatur,  IL  62525. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Phone  _ 

Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature  _ 

Copy  - 


Nd  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line  1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  senrice.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Voice  Classified  Service  available  upon  request. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tliesday,  12  Noon  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  tesue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIHED 

The  use  of  borders,  boidfeice.  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 

5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $^. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

MHm  tk  Puhllalier 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Seven-day,  A.M.,  30.000  McClatchy 
newspaper  with  TMC  Is  seeking  a 
rrtarketing-oriented  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor.  Candidates  will  have  strong  leader¬ 
ship  abilities,  an  impressive  record  of 
circulation  accomplishments  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  computerized-circulation 
systems.  Our  rapid-growing  area  is 
ideally  located  between  mountains  and 
sea  and  is  ?5  miles  south  of  Charlotte, 
NC.  Please  send  resume  to  Roger  L. 
Sovde,  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Herald,  PO  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Quality-oriented  daily  in  Middle  West¬ 
ern  community  shortly  will  have  an 
opening  for  a  circulation  manager.  We 
emphasize  sales  and  sen/ice.  If  you're 
the  top  person  on  a  small  paper  ambi¬ 
tious  for  a  move  up,  or  if  you're  in  the 
hierarchy  on  a  large  paper  and  want  to 
run  your  own  show,  we  may  have  the 
opportunity  you're  seeking.  Send  your 
resume,  with  references,  in  confidence, 
to  Box  5373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GET  ON  FAST  TRACK 

We  neeo  an  aggressive,  experienced  CM 
with  solid  experience  in  home  delivery, 
single  copy,  promotion  and  office 
systems  for  a  progressive  company. 
Successfully  demonstrate  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  skills  and  your  next  stop  is 
Director  Salary,  bonus  and  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Only  winners  need  apply.  Prefer 
Zones  1  and  2  applicants.  Box  5379, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Cail  (212)  675-4380 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
A  50,0()0  plus  Zone  2  daily  seeks  a 
leader  who  is  adept  at  shaping  stories 
and  working  with  young  reporters.  In 
this  highly  competitive  market,  we 
demand  aggressive  daily  reporting,  plus 
lots  of  enterprise.  Previous  manage¬ 
ment  experience  required.  Strong 
potential  for  advancement.  Competitive 
salary.  Suburban  area  with  easy  access 
to  ci^  amenities.  Box  5363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER.  Wyoming's 
capital  city  newspaper  (22,000)  is 
seeking  an  enthusiastic,  productive, 
inquisitive  business  reporter.  A  self- 
motivated  worker  who  understands 
business  and  economics  and  who  digs 
into  the  beat  is  what  we  want.  We 
require  general  assignment  experience 
plus  one  year  of  newspaper  business 
beat  experience  and  a  college  degree 
with  business  and  journalism  courses. 
Close  proximity  to  many  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties  in  a  clean,  friendly,  uncongested 
area  known  for  its  quality  of  life  and 
easy  access  to  Denver.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to:  Betty 
Rath,  Managing  Editor,  Wyoming 
Tribune-Eagle,  702  W.  Lincolnway, 
Cheyenne,  WY  82001. 

CITY  EDITOR  -  Immediate  opening  for 
city  editor  for  14,000-circulation  PM 
daily  in  northern  Utah  mountains. 
Desire  person  with  commitment  to 
community  journalism  to  supervise 
5-person  reporting  staff.  Requires  3 
years  beat  reporting  or  1  year  supen/is- 
ing  editor  experience.  Send  letter, 
resume  tO: 

Patrick  McCutcheon 
Managing  Editor 
The  Herald  Journal 
PO  Box  487 
Logan,  Utah  84321 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

Past  city  editors  have  helped  our  news¬ 
paper  win  two  Pulitzer  Prizes,  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  IRE,  SDX  and  other  national 
awards  and  a  growing  reputation  as  one 
of  the  country's  best  medium-sized 
papers.  We  intend  to  become  one  of  the 
best,  period. 

If  you're  a  team  builder  and  gifted  lead¬ 
er  with  ideas,  talent  and  energy,  you 
can  help  us  reach  that  goal.  You'll  be 
responsible  for  more  than  22  staffers, 
including  the  supervision  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  editor  and  his  section.  You'll 
consult  with  senior  editors  and  play  a 
central  role  on  our  consultative  news¬ 
room  management  team.  You'll  live  and 
work  in  one  of  the  world's  most  exciting 
environments-challenging  stories, 
wonderful  experiences,  lasting  rewards. 

This  is  a  great  job.  We  need  a  great 
editor  to  fill  it-someone  with  experi¬ 
ence  directing  news  coverage  and  the 
ability  to  work  through  others  to  achieve 
greatness.  Tell  us  why  you're  that 
person  by  writing  to  Patrick  Dougherty, 
managing  editor,  c/o  Human  Resources 
Department,  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001. 


CITY  STAFF 

Business/health  reporter  and  general 
assignment/features  reporter.  Small  PM 
in  Zone  1  needs  reporters  with  1  year 
daily  experience  or  equivalent  on  good 
weekly.  Business  writer  must  be  able  to 
tell  readers  how  complex  issues  affect 
them.  We're  looking  for  bright  writing. 
Zones  1,  2  preferred.  Salary 
$290-$465.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Box 
5369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSICAL  MUSIC/DANCE  WRITER 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  is  seeking  a 
talented  writer  to  cover  the  classical 
music/dance  beat.  This  person  will  be 
required  to  review  performances  as  well 
as  write  features  and  news  stories  on 
classical  music,  ballet,  modern  dance 
and  opera  in  South  Florida.  Experience 
on  a  metro  daily  is  a  must.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Dan  Shorter,  The  Palm 
Beach  Post,  PO  Box  24700,  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33416-4700. 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

New  York  -  N.j.  metro  70,000  daily 
seeks  well-rounded  editor  who  excels  in 
black  &  white  page  design  (section 
fronts  and  inside  pages)  on  deadline. 
Salary  in  the  $35,(100  range  for  applic¬ 
ant  who  can  also  edit  copy  on  fast- 
paced  night  desk,  and  show  leadership 
skills  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  both  open  and  inside 
page  layouts  to  Box  5360,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Indianapolis  Star  has  opening  on  its 
news  copy  desk.  Strong  editing  and 
headline  writing  a  must;  layout  skills 
desirable.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Curt  Wellman,  News  Editor,  The 
Indianapolis  Star,  PO  Box  145,  India¬ 
napolis,  IN  46206-0145.  Deadline  for 
receiving  resumes:  July  10. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

The  Manhattan  (Kansas)  Mercury  seeks 
experienced  professional  to  continue 
award-winning  tradition  of  this 
university-city  daily  (14,000  circula¬ 
tion).  Local  and  state  issues  take  priori¬ 
ty.  Understanding  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  necessary.  Send  clips  and 
evidence  of  writing  skills  to  Edward 
Seaton,  Editor-in-Chief,  Box  787, 
Manhattan,  KS  66502-00(17. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Zone  1,  75,000  a.m.  daily  operation 
has  an  opportunity  for  an  Editorial  Page 
Editor.  This  position  is  responsible  for 
leading  a  three-person  department  and 
developing  and  writing  editorials. 
Candidates  must  have  strong  reasoning 
and  writing  skills.  Minimum  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  5  years  experience  at  a  daily 
newspaper  as  a  reporter  or  editor  with  at 
least  one  year  as  an  editorial  writer, 
must  also  have  a  college  degree.  Box 
5383,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Weekly  newspaper  group  in  Zone  2 
needs  a  shirt-sleeved  editor  to  direct 
and  motivate  a  staff  of  22.  Must  know 
how  to  compete  effectively  with  strong 
daily,  plan  editorial  content  to  serve  the 
community,  and  create  a  personality  for 
our  seven  papers.  This  job  requires  crea¬ 
tivity,  high  standards,  knowledge  of 
pagination,  and  considerable  stamina. 
It  comes  with  a  competitive  salary,  a 
very  attractive  benefits  package,  and  an 
ornery  publisher  who  is  difficult  to 
please.  If  you’re  interested,  send 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to  Box 
5370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer 

The  Des  Moines  Register  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  Editorial  Writer.  Our  opinion 
section,  which  has  earned  two  Pulitzers 
for  editorial  writing,  has  a  rich  tradition 
of  providing  local,  state  and  national 
leadership. 

We’re  looking  for  a  person  who  can  help 
us  continue  that  tradition  by  writing 
lively,  fresh  comment  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  Experience  in  opinion  writing 
and  editing  would  be  helpful. 

If  interested,  send  resume  and  samples 
of  your  work  to:  Dennis  R.  Ryerson, 
Editorial  Page  Editor,  The  Des  Moines 
Register,  PO  Box  957,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50304. 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Minorities,  females  and  persons  with 
disabilities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTER  at  southwest 
Florida  weekly  group.  General  news, 
arts.  Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
William  Doolittle,  Island  Reporter,  Box 
809,  Sanibel,  FL  33957. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

We're  looking  for  an  experienced  repor¬ 
ter  who  can  tackle  a  wide  variety  of 
lifestyle  topics  from  entertainment  to 
shopping  to  fitness  with  creativity  and 
flair.  A  50,000  plus  Zone  2  daily  with 
easy  access  to  big  city  cultural  and 
entertainment  venues.  Daily  feature 
writing  experience  preferred.  Hurry. 
We’re  looking  to  fill  this  position  quick¬ 
ly.  Box  5364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  -  Experienced 
feature  writer  with  strong  writing  skills 
for  30,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  8. 
Entertainment  and  arts  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing  background  helpful.  Resume  and 
clips  to  Box  5375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Jobs! 

Raportar,  Manogli^  Edttor,  Srophlcs. 
Copy  Editor  &  Ptyitogrophar  job». 
Job*  at  daly  popan  In  al  mortcalt. 
Saparotaht  tor  Entn/ Laval  lob«. 

Fait  forword/rawlnd  functtora  lat 
you  hten  to  wtxst  you  wcxit. 

1-900-786-7800 

Newspaper 
JobLIne 

»2.29p«rir*V  To>»Oi»»r>or<lt»»^ 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 
is  seeking  a  reporter  with  3-5  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience  to  cover 
local  government  and  general  assign¬ 
ments.  We  are  a  Pulitzer  Prize-w  nning 
daily  at  the  base  of  the  Rockies,  with  a 
commitment  to  become  the  nation’s 
best  100,000-plus  circulation  daily 
newspaper.  Our  associates  work  in  a 
newsroom  that  values  diversity.  They 
enjoy  good  salaries  and  benefits,  and 
work  for  editors  who  promote  aggres¬ 
sive,  interpretive  reporting  and  project 
writing  with  flair  and  authority.  Send  a 
cover  letter  explaining  your  interests 
and  qualifications,  a  resume,  and  6-8 
clips  showing  you’re  among  the  best  tO: 
Cliff  Foster,  Ci^  Editor,  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph,  30  S.  Prospect  St.,  Cclorado 
Springs,  CO  80903. 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

S  24  hour  resume  line  S 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1119 


Farm  Writer 

Reopening  search  for  solid  writer  who 
understands  Western  ag  issues.  Entry- 
level  job  at  new  weekly  farm  section  of 
The  times-News,  22,000-circulation 
Idaho  daily.  Help  build  a  lively,  hard- 
news-oriented  farm  publication.  Need 
some  photo  skills.  Send  resume,  clips, 
references  to  Mark  Kind,  Editor.  Magic 
Valley  Ag  Weekly,  PO  Box  548,  Twin 
Falls,  ID  83303.  No  phone  calls, 

please. _ 

INVESTOR’S  DAILY 

National  business  newspaper  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  reporting  staff  —  in  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Washington  and  the  Silicon 
Valley.  Seeks  highly  skilled  writers 
especially  adept  at  national  issues,  poli¬ 
tics,  profiles,  management  topics,  and 
computer  and  communications. 
Advanced  degree  and  some  business  or 
economics  experience  preferred  but  not 
required.  Resume  and  writing  samples 
to  Wesley  F.  Mann,  Editor,  1941  Arma- 
cost  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Small  Colorado 
mountain  weekly.  Immediate  opening. 
Good  writing,  editing,  layout  and  paste¬ 
up  skills.  Darkroom  experience  a  big 
plus.  Modest  salary.  Shared  health 
insurance  costs,  ski  pass.  (303) 
923-5829. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Atlanta  alternative  newsweekly,  120 
pages,  115M,  is  interviewing  for  some¬ 
one  to  manage  editorial  department  of 
8.  News  background  essential  with 
good  news  judgement  and  coaching 
skills  important.  Knowledge  of  the  alter¬ 
native  press  helpful.  Send  resume, 
news  philosphy  and  salary  required  to 
Mrs.  Flemings,  Creative  Loafing,  PO 
Box  54223,  Atlanta,  GA  30306. 

Nation’s  leading  Jewish  weekly  seeking 
assistant  editor.  Applicants  should  have 
daily  or  weekly  experience,  a  nose  for 
news  and  a  need  to  know,  an  affinity  for 
people,  the  ability  to  edit  copy  and  the 
skill  to  help  direct  and  nurture  a  small, 
young  reporting  staff.  Applicants  should 
be  professional  journalists,  self¬ 
starters,  creative  news  and  feature 
writers  willing  to  work  until  a  job  is 
finished.  An  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  workings  of  the  Jewish 
community  is  a  plus.  Send  resumes  to 
Gary  Rosenblatt,  Editor,  Baltimore 
Jewish  Times,  2104  N.  Charles  St., 
Baltimore.  MD  21218.  No  phone  calls, 
please. _ 

REPORTER.  Award-winning  weekly  in 
New  Yorks  Hudson  Valley  has  opening 
for  energetic  person.  Ideal  for  recent 
grad.  VKrite  Box  5378,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  Newsroom  leader 
sought  for  small,  but  growing  daily  in 
competitive  Northeast  market.  Must 
have  good  makeup  skills,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  AP  style,  good  people 
skills  and  an  ability  to  write  singing 
heads.  Clips,  references  to  Box  5377, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITION  AVAILABLE 
EDITOR 

Seeking  qualified  candidates  for  editor 
of  The  Catholic  Light,  a  biweekly  publi¬ 
cation  with  a  circulation  of  52,000. 
Resume  required  with  samples  of  story 
clips;  salary  history  and  cover  letter  to 
be  addressed  tO: 

Monsignor  Neil  J.  Van  Loon 
Chancellor 
Diocese  of  Scranton 
300  Wyoming  Avenue 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania  18503-1279 

Responsibilities  include  supervision  of 
a  staff  of  five  persons.  Knowledge  of 
makeup,  weekly  feature  writing  and 
headline  writing  combined  with  proven 
managerial  skills  essential.  Candidates 
should  be  computer  friendly  and  famil¬ 
iar  with  desktop  publishing.  Knowledge 
of  Vatican  II  documents  a  must.  No 
telephone  calls. 

REPORTER  WANTED,  initially  to  cover 
court  system.  Must  be  motivated,  hard¬ 
working  and  a  good  writer.  Minimum  2 
years  experience.  Paper  is  experiment¬ 
ing  with  making  news  more  relevant,  so 
creativity  is  an  asset.  Pay  in  low  20s. 
40,000  AM  in  northern  New  England. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  cover  letter  tell¬ 
ing  us  why  we  should  hire  you  to  Box 
5368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  PLUS 

Gannett  newspaper  in  upstate  New  York 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  editor  to 
oversee  sports  coverage  for  35,000 
daily/50,000  Sunday.  Heavy  emphasis 
on  high  school  sports;  some  auto 
racing,  college  hockey  and  pro  golf. 
Supervisory  experience  essential.  This 
is  a  hands-on  position  requiring  high 
energy,  creativity,  good  editing  skills 
and  planning  ability.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  candidate  to  move 
toward  general  newsroom  management. 
Send  resume  and  copies  of  your  sports 
section  to  Editor  Charles  Nutt,  Star- 
Gazette,  201  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira,  NY 
14902. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Needed  immediately  for  large  Houston- 
area  semi-weekly.  Need  J-degree,  VDT, 
photo  and  pasteup  skills.  Non-smoker. 
Cover  4-A  school.  Send  resume,  clips, 
professional  references  tO:  Christopher 
Barbee,  PO  Box  1180,  El  Campo,  TX 
77437  (phone  409/543-3363). 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Regional  editor  for  20,000  PM, 
Monday-Saturday,  Previous  editing 
experience  desired.  Be  part  of  a  young, 
aggressive  news  team.  (Jood  salary  plus 
fringes.  Send  resume  and  clips  to; 
Joyce  McCullough,  NewsTribune,  426 
Second  Street,  LaSalle,  IL  61301, 

Reporters,  Photo  Editors  and  Editors 
with  soap  opera  background,  solid 
contacts  and  experience  for  expanding 
soap  coverage  in  top  tabloid.  Interviews 
shortly  in  NYC.  Send  resume  ASAP  tO; 
Box  P,  National  Examiner,  5401  N.W. 
Broken  Sound  Blvd,,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33487  or  fax  to  (407)  997-7733  ext. 
239. 


Sports  reporter  with  all-around  ability 
needed.  Send  applications  to  Editor, 
Box  860,  Hobbs  Daily  News-Sun, 
Hobbs,  NM  88240. 

Fax  (505)  393-5274. 


The  perfect  editor's  slot.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Small,  vital  paper  in  a  close-knit 
town.  Part  of  corporate  chain  and 
dynamic  metropolis.  Seeking  proven 
news  skills,  judgment,  experience; 
ability  to  motivate,  communicate,  coop¬ 
erate.  Budget,  organization  and  public 
relations  skills.  Box  5362,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YALE  REPORTER 

BRIGHT,  sophisticated  reporter  to  cover 
Ivy  League  university  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion  tor  the  New  Haven  Register,  a 
100,000  A.M.  daily  in  Yale^s  urban 
hometown.  This  key  beat  requites  excel¬ 
lent  writing  and  the  ability  to  cover  a 
large,  private  institution  with  heavy 
local  and  national  impact.  Experienced 
reporters  only.  This  is  a  tough,  but  great 
job!  Minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 
Letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Carol 
Hanner,  Managing  Editor,  New  Haven 
Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven, 
CT  06511. 


Unless  a  capacity  for  think¬ 
ing  be  accompanied  by  a 
capacity  for  action,  a  super¬ 
ior  man  exists  in  torture. 
Benedetto  Croce 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  EDITOR  -  Maine’s  capital  city 
newspaper  seeks  leader  for  small  photo 
staff.  Mostly  B  &  W,  some  color. 
Responsible  for  supervising  staff, 
controlling  budget  and  supplies,  plus 
shooting  assignments.  Supervisory 
experience  required.  Send  letter  of 
I  interest,  resume,  portfolio  and  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Vicki 
Crawford,  Personnel  Mgr.,  Kennebec 
Journal,  PO  Box  1052,  Augusta,  ME 
04332-1052.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


SALES 


SALES 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGERS 

GMA,  the  leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  has  immediate  openings  for  Regional  Sales  Managers 
throughout  the  U.S.  Due  to  the  tremendous  demand  for  GMA’s 
product  line,  including  the  High  Speed  SLS-1000  and  SLS-40 
inserters  and  NEWS-GRIP  Single  Gripper  Conveyor,  outstanding 
opportunities  exist  for  individuals  with  newspaper  industry  experi¬ 
ence  and  sales  background.  Excellent  salary,  commission  plan  and 
benefits.  For  further  information  please  forward  your  resume  tO; 
GMA,  11  Main  Street,  Southboro,  MA  01772,  Attn-.  Richard  Connor, 
V.P.  Sales  &  Marketing,  Tel:  508-481-8562. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


COMMERCIAL  COLOR  SCANNER 
OPERATOR 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  commercial 
color  scanner  operator.  This  position 
requires  the  ability  to  produce  high 
quality  color  separations  on  our  state- 
of-the-art  Crosfield  laser  scanning 
system,  ^wo  to  five  years  of  varied  color 
scanning  experience  are  required,  and 
the  successful  candidate  must  be  a  self 
starter  who  can  work  effectively  with  a 
minimum  of  supervision.  Work  hours  for 
this  position  are  2am  to  10am  and  days 
off  are  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The 
Anchorage  Daily  News  offers  a  very 
competitive  salary  in  addition  to  an 
excellent  benefits  package.  Respond  to 
the  Human  Resources  department  at 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  Box  149001, 
Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 

Mid  Atlantic  area  Canadian  ink  manu¬ 
facturer  has  openings  for  experienced 
technical  personnel  to  sen/ice  clients  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Fax  resume  to  (301)  330-8979. 

PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 

Manager  with  experience  in  both 
composing  and  camera  (photoplate¬ 
making)  departments  for  Zone  2,  AM 
daily  with  circulation  of  65,000  plus. 
Must  be  familiar  with  ad  make-up 
systems.  Royal  Zenith  color  scanning 
equipment  and  Autokons.  A  proven 
track  record  in  quality  control  and 
people  management  is  essential.  Send 
resume  including  salary  history  to: 

Box  5350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

We  are  an  aggressive  and  fast  growing 
newspaper  network  in  Northeastern 
Wisconsin,  the  home  for  deer  hunters, 
nature  lovers,  and  the  year-round  fisher¬ 
man.  Ideal  opportunity  for  person  with  a 
solid  background  in  pressroom  opera¬ 
tions  of  Goss  Community  Press.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  mailroom  equipment  (McCoin 
Stitcher,  Cheshire  Labeler  and  Inserting 
Machine)  and  mailroom  procedures 
would  be  desirable.  Must  be  committed 
to  excellence  in  quality  control,  good 
team  leadership  and  communications. 
Box  5376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMMERCIAL  COLOR  STRIPPER  AND 
SCANNER  HELPER 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  commercial 
color  stripper  and  scanner  helper.  This 
position  requires  the  ability  to  assist  in 
the  prodjction  of  color  separations  and 
color  proofs  plus  a  good  knowledge  of 
commercial  stripping  techniques.  The 
hours  for  this  job  are  2am  to  10am  with 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  off.  The 
Anchorage  Daily  News  offers  a  very 
competitive  salary  in  addition  to  an 
excellent  benefits  package.  Respond  to 
the  Human  Resources  department  at 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  Box  149001, 
Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE  I 


GM  or  EDITOR  position  sought  by 
16-year  veteran  or  small-medium  dail¬ 
ies.  Excellent  current  references.  Wm. 
McCarty,  (216)  830-0853. 


SALES  PRODUCER 
Excellent  track  record.  Advertising, 
Circulation  and  Promotion.  Exper¬ 
ienced.  Currently  employed!  Box  5372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


We  are  never  satisfied  with 
our  own. 

Terence 


ADVERTISING 


W.R.  PARK,  SR. 

FORMER  NAB  V.P.  OF 
RETAIL  MARKETING 

After  counseling  Newspaper  Execu¬ 
tives,  Sales  Staffers  and  some  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  largest  and  most  successful  Retail 
Chains  for  over  11-years,  the  Newspap¬ 
er  Advertising  Bureau  closed  my  Atlanta 
office.  I  declined  their  offer  to  move  to 
New  York.  Therefore,  available  for  a  new 
challenge.  Qualified  for: 

*  Advertising/Marketing  Director 

*  Large  Paper  Retail  Ad  Manager 

*  Corporate  or  Regional  Office 

*  Newspaper  General  Manager 

Proven  ability  to  motivate  Retail 
Community  and  influence  ad  budgets  of 
Local  Advertisers  and  Retail  Giants. 
Personally  responsible  for  Millions  of 
Dollars  in  Newspaper  Ad  Revenues  in 
1990. 

I  possess  the  added  advantage  of  many 
years  as  an  unusually  successful  Execu¬ 
tive  VP/VP  of  Advertising  and  Sales 
Promotion  for  several  Multi-Store  Retail 
Chains. 

Seeking  a  position  in  the  south/ 
southeast  or  west/southwest. 

W.R.  PARK,  SR. 

4859  PORT  DRIVE 
DOUGLASVILLE,  GA  30135 
(404)  949-0905 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


Costcutting  Circulation  head  (6  years) 
seeks  same  long  term  at  9,000  +  daily. 
Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 


EDITORIAL 


ACTION/LINE  HOTLINE  EDITOR 
Readers'  pleas  plus  consumer  tips. 
Tearsheets  Box  1039,  NY,  NY  10116. 


Award-winning  sports  editor  with  two 
years  experience  seeks  same  with  small 
midwest  daily.  (317)  831-5424. 

BEST  OF  THE  BEST 
Extremely  creative  and  dedicated 
national  magazine  executive  editor  of 
demonstrated  ability  seeks  challenging 
and  financially  rewarding  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Zone  4.  Call  Rex  Stevenson  at 
(407)  259-0042. 

COPY  EDITOR  seeks  challenge.  Top 
skills;  major-metro  and  smaller  experi¬ 
ence;  able  writing  coach;  reliable  work¬ 
horse.  Please  call  in  confidence:  (206) 
224-4408  message. 

Editorial  writer/page  editor:  Prolific, 
provocative,  probing,  pragmatic, 
persuasive  -sometimes  even  profound. 
Box  5356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  IN  variety  of  areas  -  PR, 
feature  writing,  health-medicine,  poli¬ 
tics,  teaching.  Seek  full  or  part-time  job 
in  Syracuse  area. 

(502)  443-4923. 

— 
Five-year  news  pro  with  master's  degree 
seeks  position  in  either  academic  PR  or 
reoorting  for  mid-sized  daily.  Call  Brad 
Buck  (904)  392-0186  or  (904) 
335-7470. 

NATIONAL  OR  FOREIGN  NEWS 
EDITOR  - 1  am  an  aggressive  editor  who 
is  skilled  at  assigning  reporters  and 
choosing  the  best  wire  copy.  I  am  an 
experienced  editor  who  has  also  been  a 
reporter  and  wire  service  editor.  I'm 
looking  for  a  medium  to  large  newspap¬ 
er.  Box  5382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHED  AUTHOR  (NON-FICTION 
BOOK)  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER/ 
COLUMNIST  relocating  to  South  Flori¬ 
da;  seeks  editorial  position  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Box  5371,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


SUCCESSFUL  SPORTS  EDITOR  at 
15,400  AM  daily  ready  for  next  step  up 
career  ladder.  Any  sports  position,  any 
zone.  You'll  be  glad  you  hired  me.  Call 
Russ  Lemmon  at  (308)  436-3565 
mornings. 


WRITERS:  Successful  published  author 
provides  complete  editorial  services. 
Custom-tailored.  Sensitive.  Exper¬ 
ienced.  Flexible.  Well-connected. 
Reasonable  rates.  (703)  524-5264. 


Writer  seeks  magazine  staff  position. 
Goal:  Assistant  editorship  now  or  later. 
Experience:  Business,  feature,  daily 
reporting.  Seven  years  in  business. 
(313)  628-1431. 

No  task,  rightly  done,  is 
truly  private.  It  is  part  of  the 
world’s  work. 

Woodrow  Wilson 

_ FREELANCE _ 

Award-winning  New  York-based  journal¬ 
ist.  former  UPl  reporter/editor,  seeks 
news  and  feature  assignments.  Top 
references.  Call  or  write  Peter  Cooper, 
62  W.  87th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10024. 
(212)  769-1422. _ 

PRAGUE-based  freelancer:  news, 
features,  travel,  issues,  trends  &  photos 
in  Eastern  Europe/USSR  beginning 
Sept.  1.  Experienced  daily  journalist; 
clips  &  references  available.  Susanna 
Cooper,  5625  Waverly  Ave.,  La  Jolla, 
CA  92037.  (619)  454-5470  FAX  (619) 
454-2150. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Part-time  newspaper  photographer  is 
seeking  full-time  position  in  the 
Midwest  area. 

This  award  winner  is  a  self-starter  who 
welcomes  challenges  and  is  not  afraid 
of  hard  work.  Call  (712)  255-4072. 

PRODUCTIONITECH 

Pressroom  Foreman  or  Head  Pressman 
at  small  daily  or  bi-weekly.  Any  Zone. 
30  years  experience.  M.  Knight,  13 
Silver  Birch  Ave.,  Plymouth,  MA 
02360.  (508)  224-2096. 


\ 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 


PUBLISHER/GM/MARKETING  TALENT 
SEEKS  PUBLISHING  GROUP 
Innovative,  resourceful,  self-starter, 
with  energy,  dynamics,  passion  and 
drive  to  stimulate  results.  Looking  to  . 

match  professional  skills  and  talents  to  4 

right  publishing  environment.  Profes-  M 

sional  references.  Will  relocate.  Ron  ^ 

Unger  1-817-370-1442  or  fax  M 
1-817-370-0034. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 

U.S.  press  needs  to  be  more  probing 


By  Dan  Ehrlich 

Through  the  years,  predictions  of 
doom  for  the  American  press  have 
been  numerous. 

It  was  felt  that  television  would 
cause  wholesale  newspaper  closures. 
Yet  for  every  newspaper  that  folded, 
others  were  born.  Albeit  mainly  sub¬ 
urban  in  nature,  the  new  publications 
reflected  the  changing  face  of  the 
country.  However,  like  our  nation's 
democracy,  it  is  the  spirit  of  our  great 
system  that  seems  to  be  dying. 

Living  in  Europe  you  realize  how 
America  is  blessed  with  possibly  the 
world’s  freest  press.  Even  in  Britain, 
our  constitutional  guarantee  is  the 
envy  of  the  journalistic  establish¬ 
ment. 

Yet  to  me,  the  British  system — 
with  partial  government  control  and 
occasional  meddling,  plus  ever-pre¬ 
sent  threats  of  court  injunctions  on 
stories  —  still  produces  more  prob¬ 
ing  and  critical  copy  than  that  found  in 
the  United  States  these  days,  and  on 
tv  there  is  no  contest.  The  quality  of 
investigative  w'ork  makes  60  Minutes 
look  like  remedial  viewing. 

Of  course  the  main  reason  for  this, 
as  far  as  newspapers  go,  is  competi¬ 
tion.  While  we,  on  paper,  may  have 
the  freest  press,  the  British  model  is 
far  more  competitive  by  virtue  of  all 
the  national  and  regional  papers.  The 
end  result  is  a  quest  for  something 
that  has  all  but  disappeared  from  the 
American  idiom,  scoops. 

Without  competition  within  cities 
or  on  the  national  level,  there  is  no 
real  need  to  explore  hard-to-get  sto¬ 
ries.  Papers  have  to  be  accountable 
only  to  advertisers.  Anything  else  can 
be  put  down  to  altruism,  which  in 
some  areas  will  cost  you  readers  and 
advertisers. 

Whereas  democracy  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  destroyed  if  it  is  not  practiced, 
the  same  can  be  said  of  a  free  press.  It 
must  be  put  to  use  and  defended,  no 
matter  what  the  cost,  or  else  it  will 
erode  to  nothing. 

During  the  past  decade  our  media 
establishments  have  been  intimidated 
by  libel  judgments  and  attempts  at 
control  from  increasingly  authorita¬ 
rian  administrations. 

Ronald  Reagan  made  no  secret  of 


(Ehrlich  is  a  U.S.  Journalist  who,  for 
the  past  15  years,  has  worked  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  both  U.S.  and  British  news 
organizations.) 


his  admiration  for  Margaret  Thatch¬ 
er’s  Britain,  where  knowledge  of  gov¬ 
ernment  dealings  was  as  precious  as 
gold,  and  still  is,  for  that  matter. 

Today,  led  by  grade  school-level 
television  news,  the  nation’s  main 
source  of  information,  the  journalistic 
establishment  has  adopted  a  more 
popular  profile,  the  Rupert  Murdoch 
philosophy  of  giving  people  what  they 
want  to  read.  Never  mind  exposing 
and  condemning  government  corrup¬ 
tion  if  the  politician  enjoys  wide¬ 
spread  support. 

First  of  all,  in  a  nation  such  as 
America  which  has  been  mesmerized 
into  accepting  a  Disneyland  view  of 
life,  bringing  home  reality  can  be  a 
traumatic  experience,  and  often  will 
not  be  accepted.  For  example,  there 
appears  to  be  widespread  view  in  the 
United  States  that  we  went  into 
Kuwait  to  rescue  a  poor  little  demo¬ 
cratic  nation.  Still,  this  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  country  that  wor¬ 
ships  John  Wayne,  a  man  who  never 
served  a  day  in  the  military,  as  its 
ideal  of  macho  patriotism. 


The  Reagan  administration  proved 
how  timid  the  media  were  when  they 
refused  to  expose  the  nation’s 
beloved  granddad  running  possibly 
the  most  corrupt  and  self-serving 
presidency  in  this  century. 

Now,  post-Gulf  war.  President 
Bush’s  bungling  of  domestic  matters 
has  been  eclipsed  by  his  new  macho 
profile.  Will  the  media  put  his  First 
term  in  context  or  will  they  go  with 
the  flow  of  the  masses?  That  question 
is  still  to  be  answered,  but  1  would  not 
bet  on  any  heavy  Bush-bashing  from 
now  until  after  the  next  election. 

All  this  adds  up  to  major  choices 
that  have  to  be  made  in  line  with  the 
age-old  argument;  What  is  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  a  newspaper  —  to  inform, 
educate,  or  entertain?  The  answer 
today  is  probably  all  three  but  it  is 
pretty  obvious  that,  in  America’s 
case,  extra  emphasis  has  to  be  put  on 


education.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
in  the  country  who  do  not  even  know 
what  century  they  are  in;  where 
Kuwait,  or  their  own  state,  is  located. 

Yet,  as  long  as  the  media  play  ball 
with  the  government  of  the  day,  on 
the  back  of  public  sentiment,  the 
more  that  government  will  seek  to 
control  and  take  advantage  of  the 
media. 

In  Britain  the  prime  minister  of  the 
day  seldom  gives  press  conferences, 
but  government  offices  will  mail 
warning  notices  to  the  media  on  sensi¬ 
tive  issues,  usually  foreign,  that  it 
wishes  to  be  soft-peddled.  Then,  of 
course,  there  is  the  law  forbidding  live 
interviews  with  IRA  or  Sinn  Fein 
members. 

Thank  God  the  United  States  has 
not  come  down  to  this  —  yet.  This 
could  be  on  the  way  if  the  media  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  traditional,  insular  style 
and  act  as  a  massage  for  public  senti¬ 
ment  rather  than  the  government 
watchdog  the  framers  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  meant  them  to  be. 

While  the  bulk  of  this  responsibility 


lies  with  the  editors  and  publishers, 
reporters  are  following  the  same  path. 

Watching  presidential  press  confer¬ 
ences  in  Europe  via  satellite,  often 
with  other  journalists,  I  normally 
become  angry  at  the  often  banal  ques¬ 
tions  being  asked  by  some  members 
of  the  White  House  press  corps.  I 
mean,  here  is  a  regular  opportunity 
foreign  hacks  over  here  would  love  to  [I] 
have,  and  we  waste  it  on  either  bor¬ 
ing,  technical  questions  most  people 
could  care  less  about,  or  unchalleng¬ 
ing  ones.  To  be  honest  with  you,  I 
have  to  wonder  how  some  of  these 
people  wind  up  with  these  cushy  num¬ 
bers. 

Ah,  but  if  you  offend  the  president, 
its  goodbye  credential,  right?  Not 
necessarily,  not  if  the  media  hang 
together  and  stick  to  their  ideals,  not 
if  mass  protests  are  made. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 


I  will  make  a  prediction  that  if  the  American 
journalistic  establishment  does  not  regain  its  old- 
fashioned  toughness  and  sense  of  duty,  the  whole 
lock,  stock  and  barrel  may  wind  up  traveling  down 
the  same  road  as  so  many  show  business  writers,  as 
mere  tools  of  a  corporate  PR  and  marketing 
structure. 
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FERAG 

A  New  Generation  of  Systems 
for  a  New  Generation  of  Maiirooms 


Single  Copy  Conveyor:  Exclusive,  patented,  proven  conveyor  has  been  providing  reliable,  high-speed, 
smudge-free  gripping  of  newspapers  and  magazines  around  the  world  for  more  than  15  years.  Unique  design 
allows  programming,  tracking,  and  controlled  distribution  of  each  copy  to  various  processing  areas. 


High-Speed  Inserting  Drum: 

Specifically  designed  for  the  U  S 
market  and  its  unique  processing 
requirements  such  as 
high  speeds,  high  page 
counts,  and  multiple  in¬ 
serts.  Only  true,  proven, 
on-line  inserter  on  the 
market  that  is  right  for 
small,  medium,  and 
large  circulation  news¬ 
papers  and  for  low  to  high 
page  counts.  ' 

Multi-Cell  Stackers: 

Provide  absolute  copy 
counts  and  programmed 
bundles.  Deliver  neatly 
pressed,  compensated 
bundles.  Controlled  speed 
reduces  maintenance  and 
increases  machine  life. 

Variodisc  Handling/Storage 
System:  Based  on  our  patented 
principle  of  winding  product  at 
press  speed  onto  self-contained, 
lightweight  cores.  Forms  a  buffer 
between  the  press  and  the  mail- 
room.  Can  actually  increase  press 
capacity.  Horizontal/vertical 
storage  of  wound  cores  allows 
full  use  of  storage  space.  Wound 
cores  are  easily  transportable. 

Mailroom  Management  (Zoning) 
System  (MMS):  Total  system 
approach  to  the  personalized 
newspaper  of  the  future.  Provides 
automatic  control  of  a  series  of 
zoned  production  runs.  Define  up 
to  1 .000  zones  for  each  production 
run.  User-friendly  graphic  displays 
and  computer-generated,  detailed 
production  reports. 


anticipate  compa'*'"'’ 


FERAG.  INC..  Conveying  and  Processing  Systems 
190  Rittenhouse  Circle.  P.O  Box  137,  Bristol.  PA  19007-0137 
Telephone  (215)  788-0892.  Fax  (215)  788-7597 


The  Journal's 
commitment  grows  a  litfle 
more  each  day 


And  there's  living  proof  all  over  town. 

A  devastating  storm  in  '89  destroyed  many  of 
the  city's  trees.  Money  for  replacing  them  was 
raised  through  a  tree  fund  begun  by  the  Journal. 

Today  both  products  of  its  labor  are  being 
enjoyed  throughout  Winston-Salem... beautiful 
canopies  of  trees  and  a  daily  newspaper  which 
continues  to  excel. 

For  the  third  time  in  five  years,  the  Journal 
was  recently  awarded  first  place  in  General  Excel¬ 
lence  in  the  annual  North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Awards  competition. 


According  to  the  judges  "it  is  a  well-rounded 
newspaper  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  doing  and 
an  obvious  concern  with  the  readers." 

That's  something  we're  proud  of.  And  it's 
something  you'll  find  true  of  all  our  Media  General 
newspapers.  But  we're  especially  proud  that 
trees  are  also  growing  out  of  that  commitment  in 
Winston-Salem. 


Media  General  Newspapers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


t 


